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THE PROGRESS 


Sinisa President Wilson’s appearance 
and in person, to read his message 
Congress from the Speaker’s desk at the 
opening of the tariff session to the members 
of both houses of Congress, should not be 
regarded as an isolated detail or a mark of 
eccentricity. Our new President was not 
trying to advertise himself, and certainly he 


_ was not imitating British royalty. The ap- 


pearance of the King, with his brief and 
simple address at the opening of Parliament, 
is a survival that has become meaningless 
because the King takes no part either in the 
process of making laws or in that of admin- 
istering them. But in this country the Presi- 
dent is in complete authority over the business 
of executive government, and he also bears 
such relationship to the party in power that 
under normal circumstances he is more in- 
fluential than anyone else in guiding and 
directing legislative policies. Mr. Wilson 
has, therefore, always argued that we could 
accomplish better results, in our practical 
affairs of government, if the President and 
his cabinet could be in closer relationship 
with the two houses of Congress. In the 
selection of his cabinet our new President had 
in mind this very thing. He appointed men 
whom he believed to be capable of working 
well with Congress, and who could when 
called upon present the affairs of their re- 
spective departments either to Congressional 
committees or to either chamber as a whole, 
with clear thought and incisive speech. 
We must not be surprised, therefore, if 
Congress by joint resolution should in the 
near future provide for some participation 
by cabinet members in the discussion of 
appropriation bills, and other pending meas- 
ures affecting their departments. 


OF THE WORLD 


the Tarif in Patt from President Wilson’s 
Wholeand general motive and desire for 
in Detail Close codperation between the 
executive and legislative departments, there 
were specific reasons for his appearing in 
person on April 8. He felt that in the matter 
of tariff revision he was elected to represent 
the whole country, while members of Con- 
gress represented each his own district or 
State. The tariff involves several thousand 
items. Most of these items have a predomi- 
nantly local bearing. The particular Con- 
gressman or Senator may be so heavily 
charged with the duty of representing the 
interests of his own constituents as regards 
certain schedules or items of the tariff, that 
he cannot possibly take the large national 
view. The consequence is that the tariff is 
prone to be arranged by means of dickers and 
compromises, each member trying to secure 
every possible favor for the industries of his 
own locality, and in consideration of his own 
success allowing other members to gain or 
retain the things wanted in their particular 
districts. This is the process that is called 
“log-rolling.”” It was perfectly exemplified 
in the making of the Payne-Aldrich tariff four 
years ago,—a strictly non-partisan method. 


What Happened = 2€ Mass of voters who elected 
ppene . . 
Only Four the Taft-Sherman ticket in 1908, 
years 49 on a platform that promised an 
immediate revision of the tariff, fully under- 
stood that there was meant by “revision” 
a very substantial reduction of average pro- 
tective rates, and a rearrangement of the 
whole tariff system in order to make it har- 
monize with profound changes in the coun- 
try’s business conditions. Mr. Taft, in his 
formal speech accepting the nomination, in 
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July, 1908, had said: ‘The tariff in a number 
of the schedules exceeds the difference be- 
tween the cost of production of such articles 
abroad and at home, including a reasonable 
profit to the American producer. The excess 
over that difference serves no useful purpose 
‘but offers a temptation to those who would 
monopolize the production and sale of such 
articles in this country to profit by the ex- 
cessive rate.” In his speeches later in the 
campaign Mr. Taft fully developed and 
strongly emphasized the need of a very de- 
cided reduction in tariff rates. But from the 
moment of his inauguration he was greatly 
preoccupied with details about postmaster- 
ships and appointments to office; and when 
Congress convened in the special tariff session 
Mr. Taft failed to seize his opportunity to 
impress either Congress or the country with 
his views upon the great business in hand. 
Commenting upon the situation, this REVIEW 
remarked at the time (see our issue for April, 
1909): 

Mr. Taft at the present moment is strongly com- 
mitted to a tariff revision that shall be more than 
nominal. As the Senate is organized, it can be 
counted upon to pass the tariff bill in any form 
that Mr. Taft may favor, provided only that this 
has the full support of Mr. Aldrich. Mr. Taft is 
the last man to suppose that either house of Con- 
gress is under obligation to take orders from the 
Executive. But if there is any such thing as har- 
mony in the Republican party, it is obvious enough 
that it would be fortunate for the party and the 
country if the President who best represents Re- 
publican sentiment and policy, should find himself 
cordially supported by Congress leaders whose co- 
operation could give prompt effect to all that the 
party has pledged itself to perform for the country. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Taft had not taken 
a bold and specific stand at the opening of 
the special tariff session. During the con- 
tinuance of that session he was almost wholly 
occupied with other matters. A situation 
developed that was finally beyond his power 
to affect in any important way, except by 
the use of the veto power. His tariff views 
had originally been regarded as quite as 
radical as those of Senators Dolliver, Cum- 
mins, Beveridge, LaFollette, Bristow, and 
the other progressives. But in the end he 
accepted the Payne-Aldrich tariff, became 
its chief apologist, and undoubtedly per- 
suaded himself that it was a fairly good piece 
of legislative work. 


Wilson Has resident Wilson has not failed 
Noted Reoent to observe our recent political 
and governmental history. He 

is trying to profit by the lesson of what hap- 
pened four years ago. He is determined that 
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his party shall keep its promises to the coun- 
try and carry out a very sweeping plan of 
tariff revision. Thus his going to the Capitol 
in person, and reading his tariff message, 
was intended not only to express to Congress 
his intense and vigilant concern for tariff 
reform, but also to impress the whole matter 
upon the country in such a way as to bring 
the maximum strength of public opinion 
to bear in favor of prompt and efficient work, 
as against the traditional power of special 
interests lobbying for the perpetuation of 
their own tariff advantages. The message 
was a very brief one, and occupied only ten 
minutes in the reading. -Mr. Wilson ap- 
peared in a manner entirely suitable and 
dignified, but as free from formality as pos- 
sible, and he returned immediately to. the 
White House. During the eight years of 
President Washington and the four years of 
President John Adams, it was customary for 
the President to deliver not only his inaugural 
address but also his regular messages at the 
opening of each session, in the form of a 
speech. Circumstances at that time, while 
the government sojourned in New York and 
Philadelphia, brought the President into 
closer contact with Congress than was the 
case after the removal to Washington, with 
the White House at a very considerable dis- 
tance from the Capitol. President Jcfferson 
changed the custom and adopted the plan 
of sending written messages, which were 
read by clerks in the two houses. This Jef- 
fersonian precedent has remained unbroken 
during a period of 112 years, until now. 





Ifyou would have 
a thing well done, 
do rt yourself; 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRESIDENT 


“If you would have a thing well done, do it yourself” 
From the Record-Herald (Chicago) 
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The New Kind Ut President Wilson should adhere 
of Presidentia! to thisplan of appearing in person, 

Messige we should undoubtedly have a 
different form of message from those which 
have become customary in recent years. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s messages were long, but were 
prepared for popular reading throughout 
the country much more than for Congress. 
They were interesting reviews of the whole 
operation of the government, were prepared 
well in advance, and:were so distributed as 
to be easily handled by the newspapers. 
Mr. Taft’s messages were not only very 
long, but also very dilatory in preparation, 
and somewhat perfunctory in manner and 
material. They became negligible from 
the newspaper standpoint, and the press 
generally gave up the previous custom of 
printing messages in full. In short, Mr. 
Taft’s messages did not attract public atten- 
tion to any marked extent, and thus came 
short of their purpose. Apparently Mr. 
Wilson intends to make his messages brief, 
direct, bold, and fundamental, rather than 
merely legal arguments or statistical com- 
pends. It might be possible for the President 
to present a terse message in person, at the 
opening of each session, and at the same time 
to follow this by a documentary report to 
be transmitted to Congress in written form, 
and to be conveniently printed for the benefit 
of the members and of the general public. 
This printed document would be very much 
like one of the elaborate Roosevelt or Taft 
messages, covering in an interesting and 
narrative way the foreign relations of the 
United States, the country’s fiscal or bud- 
getary condition, and the principal facts in 
the work of each one of the ten administra- 
tive departments, together with any other 
matters of interest or importance suitable 
to be reviewed by the President in an annual 
statement to Congress and the country. 
Mr. Wilson, like Mr. Roosevelt, has the gift 
of politico-historical statement in rare meas- 
ure, and such annual surveys from his pen 
would be read by a million firesides. 


inaaimiail Mr. Wilson’s tariff message made 

the Tarif no reference to rates or particular 

Message schedules, but dealt solely with 
broad principles. The following quotation 
well indicates the character of the entire 
discourse: 


We have seen tariff legislation wander very far 
afield in our day—very far indeed—from the field 
in which our prosperity might have had a normal 
growth and stimulation." No one who looks the 
facts squarely in the face or knows anything that 
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THE WHOLE 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) 


SHOW 


lies beneath the surface of action can fail to per- 
ceive the principles upon which recent tariff legis- 
lation has been based. 

We long ago passed beyond the modest notion of 
“‘protecting’’ the industries of the country and 
moved boldly forward to the idea that they were 
entitled to the direct patronage of the government. 
For a long time—a time so long that the men now 
active in public policy hardly remember the condi- 
tions that preceded it—we have sought in our 
tariff schedules to give each group of manufacturers 
or producers what they themselves thought that 
they needed in order to maintain a practically 
exclusive market as against the rest mee the world. 

Consciously or unconsciously, we have built up 
a set of privileges and exemptions from competi- 
tion behind which it was easy by any, even the 
crudest, forms of combination to organize monop- 
oly; until at last nothing is normal, nothing is 
obliged to stand the tests of efficiency and econ- 
omy, in our world of big business, but everything 
thrives by concerted arrangement. Only new 
principles c‘ action will save us from a final hard 
crystallization of monopoly and a complete loss 
of the influences that quicken enterprise and keep 
independent energy alive. 


It must be remembered that Mr. Wilson 
was dealing with a situation that had already 
assumed precise and definite shape. He had 
passed upon a complete tariff bill, in con- 
ference with Mr. Underwood and other Dem- 
ocratic leaders of both houses. Full deference 
had been paid to his views by these leaders, 
and the bill which they had all agreed upon 
had been given to the newspapers and spread 
before the eyes of the entire country on the 
morning of the very day when the President 
delivered his address to the new Congress. 
There was no need, therefore, of giving figures 
or details in the message. The bill itself was 
available, and his message meant to arouse 
Congress to support the measure vigorously 
and pass it promptly. 
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HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, OF ALABAMA 
(Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and leader of the House of Representatives, who has presented to the 
new Congress a revenue bill that includes a radical revision of the tariff schedules and a graduated income tax) , 


the New Lhis completed Underwood bill, hesitated to utilize the new source. Thus the 
Revenue while in many respects identical first half of the pending measure revises the 
with or similar to the work of Mr. tariff,and the second half imposes a graduated 
Underwood and his committee in the last Con- tax upon incomes in excess of $4000. 
gress, goes somewhat farther in its total esti- 
mated reduction of custom-house revenues. 5, wo.) Lhis would not have been a 
When the billsof thelast Congresswere drafted, ,, Question— proper Democratic tariff bill if it 
theincome-taxamendmenttotheConstitution °”"*4“’°*” had retained a tax upon imported 
had not been ratified. The Democratshavenot wool. “Free wool” has long been a cardinal 
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Democratic maxim. There is no prospect 
whatsoever that this country will produce 
enough wool to clothe its one hundred million 
people, and provide for the other uses to 
which raw wool is subject. President Wilson 
faced this matter squarely and encouraged 
the revisionists in Congress to place wool on 
the free list. As for the manufactured goods 
made wholly or principally of wool, the new 
tariff bill makes a sweeping reduction of rates, 
while leaving duties that will afford consider- 
able revenue and incidentally give some pro- 
tection. Thus the kinds of woolen goods from 
which clothing is made, which pay, under the 
present duty, what averages about 100 per 
cent. tariff tax, are reduced in the new bill to 
35 percent. Blankets and flannels are some- 
what similarly reduced, and the same thing is 
trueofcarpets. TosumupSchedule K, which 
deals with wools and woolen manufactures, the 
new bill makes raw wool free of any duty, and 
cuts down the present duties on woolen manu- 
factured goods, ranging from 60 to 100 per 
cent., to a range of from 20 to 35 per cent. 


The first question that arises is, 
How will farmers be affected by 
free wool? The large flocks, like 
those of Senator Warren of Wyoming, may 
be placed at some disadvantage by the re- 
moval of protection. But intelligent farmers 
have long since learned that the kinds of 
sheep to be raised in this country are the 
English mutton varieties, rather than those 
which are maintained for wool alone. There 
ought to be some sheep on almost every farm, 
as a part of a scheme of mixed or varied ag- 
ricultural effort. We will venture to predict 
that instead of destroying the American sheep 
industry, the new tariff bill, if Schedule K is 


The Farmer 
and 
His Flocks 











LED TO THE SLAUGHTER AT LAST 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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passed as introduced, will be followed by a 
definite and progressive increase in sheep 
husbandry throughout the country. We 
predict that there will be no decline in the 
demand for mutton, and that the price of 
wool will be high enough to justify farmers 
in keeping as many. sheep as.they can con- 
veniently manage in connection with a scheme 
of farming suited to their land. As for the 
business of making woolen cloths and carpets 
in this country, it will have the opportunity 
to buy raw material everywhere in the world, 
and will be protected by a tariff which, 
though not exceedingly high, is substantial. 


While it remains, of course, a 
question of judgment to be 
solved in the light of full experi- 
ence, there is much reason to believe that 
the farmer, as well as the ordinary citizen 
of towns, will be better off with free wool and 
a thorough revision of Schedule K. When it 
comes to the question of free sugar, however, 
the factors in the case are quite different. 
The tariff on sugar, while incidentally protect- 
ing the cane-growers of Lowisiana and the 
beet industry of the West, is to be regarded 
chiefly as a matter of public revenue. In 
our opinion the sugar tax is a good thing, and 
might well be maintained as a convenient 
way of giving the Government a large and 
constant source of income. It ought not, 
of course, to be a heavy impost. The bill as 
introduced keeps a moderate tariff on sugar 
for three years, and then abolishes it. This 
would seem a good compromise to make at 
the present time, since it leaves ample oppor- 
tunity for the next Congress to decide, in the 
light of revenue experience, whether the three- 
year period should be further extended or not. 
The beet sugar men of the West say that if 
only the tariff can be kept up a little longer 
they will be able to supply this country with 
all the sugar it needs, at rates lower than 
those for which cane sugar can now be pro- 
duced in the West Indies. But they have 
already had a considerable period in which to 
demonstrate this, and it would seem as if 
the beet-sugar culture of America ought 
not to be so perilously dependent upon a pro- 
tective tariff. Going back over a long period 
of years, the sugar interests have not made 
a very favorable impression upon the country 
by the arguments and methods they have used 
at Washington. Undoubtedly our Western 
farmers need the sugar beet to add to the 
variety of their crops; and it is to be hoped 
that the beet-sugar industry can be main- 
tained and further developed in this country. 


Should Sugar 
e 
Taxed? 
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In the arrangement of schedules, 
the vegetable fibers such as cot- 
ton, flax, and hemp, and the 
fabrics made from them, precede Schedule K, 
which deals with wool. Cotton threads and 


Cotton Goods, 
Flax and 
Linen 





PRESIDENT WILSON HANDING LOUISIANA A SUGAR=- 
COATED PILL 
From Pioneer-Press (St. Pau!) 


cloths are not now dutiable at as high a rate as 
those made of wool, but their range is from 
about 30 per cent. to 60, and the Underwood 
bill makes a cut of something like one-half, 
although the reductions differ greatly with 
different items. Thus the cut on ready- 
made cotton clothing is from 50 per cent. to 
30, on stockings from 75 per cent. to 50, on 
underwear from 60 to 25, and on plain cotton 
cloths from about 43 to about 27. Raw flax 
and hemp are reduced from $22.50 per ton to 
$11.20. This is one of the few concessions to 
the demand for the continued protection of a 
crude agricultural product. Linen goods are 
correspondingly reduced. The objections to 
the cotton-goods reductions are urgently made 
by the milling interests, particularly those of 
the Southern States. In former times, New 
England bore the brunt of the fight to main- 
tain high rates on the manufactures of cotton. 
Now that the Southern Democrats are in con- 
trol of Congress, New England relies upon 
the Southern manufacturers to urge their 
common cause at Washington. 


Free Farm Lhere are bold and uncompro- 
Products and mising cuts in Schedule G (agri- 
Supplies cultural products). Animals, ce- 
reals, vegetables, butter and cheese, and 
fruits may all be imported under the new 
tariff at greatly reduced rates. Potatoes, 


- duced. 


which have heretofore paid 25 cents a bushel, 
are now made free. Even at the present 
rate, large quantities of potatoes come to 
New York from Germany and_ Ireland. 
Wheat and the staple cereals, except Indian 
corn, are not made free but are greatly re- 
Beef, mutton, and other meats, 
whether fresh or cured, are all put on the free 
list; and the same is true of wheat flour. If, 
however, the products of the farm are not 
longer protected to any great extent, the 
farmer in turn is permitted: to buy many of 
his most important supplies under full free- 
dom of competition from other countries. 
Thus his wagons and agricultural implements 
are now on the free list, and sc also are the 
nitrates and phosphates and other chemicals 
that are used for fertilizers. All leather goods, 
such as harnesses and boots and shoes, are on 
the free list; and so are the kinds of wire used 
for fencing, baling hay, and other purposes. 
The farmer will find that all ordinary kinds 
of lumber are now made free of duty, and 
that furniture is reduced from a rate of 35 
per cent. to 15 per cent. 


Changes More Lt is quite true, however, that 
Nominal Than most of these reductions in duty, 

vial or additions to the free list, 
whether seemingly against the farmer or in 
his favor, will have rather nominal than im- 
portant results in current market prices. It 
is simply a good thing to clear away tariff 
rates that are no longer useful; and to give 
everybody a freedom that is in itself desirable 
and ought to exist unless some strong argu- 
ment can be made against it. At present, 
with free hides, the boot and shoe industry 
has a ro per cent. protection, and the harness 
industry 20 per cent. It is not likely that the 
removal of these tariff rates will make ordi- 
nary leather goods any cheaper to the Ameri- 
can consumer than they already are. Nor is 





BOWLING WITH THE SUGAR TARIFF BALL—WILL THE 
PRESIDENT MAKE A “STRIKE” OR A “SPLIT 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 
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it likely that the New England shoe factories 
will suffer appreciably from foreign competi- 
tion. Yet there are,—as respects these arti- 
cles and various others,—some real advan- 
tages in granting unrestricted free trade un- 
less it can be shown that a protective tariif 
has an important part to play in the estab- 
lishment of a desirable industry. We have 
reached a point: when the tariff ought to be 
greatly simplified, so that its further opera- 
tions may be plainly seen and well under- 
stood by everybody concerned. 


Necessities Le Underwood bill must, of 
Low--Luxuries Course, undergo various modifica- 
nas tions before it becomes a law, 
and we shall not now attempt even in the 
most summary way to recapitulate all its 
important items. A few things, however, 
may be mentioned. Thus in the metal 
schedule, iron ore becomes free, and all duty 
is removed from steel rails. Most articles of 
iron and steel manufacture are considerably 
reduced, but articles of gold and silver are 
dutiable at 50 per cent., on the theory that 
they are luxuries. In general, the new tariff 
undertakes to keep the duty as high as is 
practicable upon articles that are unques- 
tionably luxurious. Thus chinaware is duti- 
able at 55 per cent., glassware at 45, automo- 
biles at 45, silks, laces, and articles of jewelry 
at from 50 to 60 per cent., and so on. Paint- 
ings and sculpture remain at the existing rate 
of 15 percent. Books are reduced from 25 per 
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A NEAR-FUTURIST PAINTING BY PRESIDENT WILSON, 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THE TARIFF 
From the Sun (New York) 
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FREE SUGAR, 
ALL RIGHT, BuT DUNT 
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THE DEMOCRATS AND THE TARIFF 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 


cent. to 15 per cent. Wood pulp of all kinds, 
for making paper, becomes free. Different 
kinds of paper, also, are dutiable at low rates. 


It isimportant to note the changed 
tone of discussion since the new 
tariff bill was made public with 
the opening of the session on April 7. Thus 
the New York Tribune, which has always 
represented the high protectionist doctrine 
with ability and consistency, praises the bill 
as expressing fairly and justly the tariff atti- 
tude that the Democratic party had assumed 
during the campaign. Furthermore, the 
Tribune does not predict calamity, but seems 
to admit that the business of the country can 
adjust itself without fatal shock to a tariff 
measure that from beginning to end repre- 
sents a tremendous pruning down of the 
Payne-Aldrich rates. It was of course 
known that the sugar interests, the wool 
interests, those of cotton, and the spokesmen 
for the citrus fruit production of Florida and 
California would enter protests. But the 
country has not seemed much impressed by 
any of these pleas for special consideration. 
The so-called “interests” have written the 
tariffs for fifty years. The people have made 
up their minds to try a tariff constructed in a 
different way. The Republicans and the 
protected interests had their easy opportu- 
nity four years ago. Mr. Payne, Mr. Ald- 


Remarkable 
Acquiescence 


ich and Mr. Taft yielded much too easily to 


the plausible arguments of scores of indus- 
tries that were not willing to yield even to the 
suggestion of moderate changes. A straight 
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forward observance of the pledges of the Re- 
publican party four years ago would have 
settled the tariff question for at least eight 
years. The Republicans had their chance, and 
threw it away with reckless fatuit, and folly. 
It was inevitable that the country would call 
the Democrats to power, with a mandate to re- 
vise the tariff sharply and unsparingly. It was 
not merely Democratic sentiment that was 
aroused to rebuke the tariff work of 1909; and 
the later vetoes. Republican sentiment was 
just as strongly aroused as that of the opposi- 
tion. Thus the Underwood tariff, though 
offered responsibly by the Democratic party, 
is not a partisan affair. It represents the 
country’s demand for a new deal altogether. 
Its chief fault is in its failure to impose suf- 
ficient duties of the revenue-yielding sort. 


Atttiede of Lt WAS stated, soon after the 

Progressive Underwood bill became public, 

Senators that the principal opposition to it 
would develop in the Senate. The Demo- 
cratic majority in the House is overwhelming, 
and is in sympathy with President Wilson’s 
desires. The progress of the tariff bill 
through several days of cross-examination in 
the House caucus showed that Mr. Under- 
wood’s Democratic colleagues would support 
the work of the Ways and Means Committee. 
In the Senate, however, the Democratic 
majority is small, and several Democratic 
Senators have greatly wished to safe-guard 
sugar or some other interest. The most ac- 
tive Senator in formulating a definite opposi- 
tion to the bill was Mr. LaFollette of Wiscon- 
sin. The changed situation that has brought 
us to the threshold of tariff reform, has been 
greatly due to the group of Republican pro- 
gressive Senators. Their fight for tariff re- 
duction in the Senate four years ago was the 
turning point for everything that has hap- 
pened since. If Mr. Taft had. stood firmly 
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a 
PRESIDENT WILSON DOING THE TARIFF JOBS HIMSELF 
From the Tribune (New York) 


with those Senators, he could have secured a 
real tariff revision, and could have been re- 
nominated by a united Republican party. 
Several of these progressive Senators are expert 
students of the tariff schedules. Their former 
proposals do not go quite so far as the Under- 
wood bill. It is possible that they may be 
able to induce the Senate to modify the meas- 
ure at some points. Nevertheless, they should 
remember that the situation has changed in 
four years; and that the country is now pre- 
pared to accept a more radical movement 
toward free trade than it desired in 1909. 


The New /Ven a good many business men 
Attitude of having their money invested in 
Business” »rotected industries have caught 
the new spirit, and would like to see what 
they can do on the higher plane of world com- 
petition. For several years, the protected 
industries have seen the handwriting on the 
wall, have been putting their houses in order, 
and have been preparing for what they had 
been accustomed to call “the worst” but 
which may prove to be the best. That sensi- 
tive index, the Stock Exchange, showed no 
ominous disturbance when the Underwood 
bill was made public. Shares of stock in the 
industries that have enjoyed the protection 
of high duties are still worth something ‘in the 
market; and nobody has taken seriously the 
statements that the Underwood bill, if passed 
as introduced, would shut up the cotton mills 
of the South, the shoe factories of New Eng- 
land, the carpet mills of Philadelphia and 
Yonkers, and the great establishments in 
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which woolen cloths are woven. In so far 
as the progressive Senators are concerned, 
we shall: at least have some intelligent and 
valuable debating upon the Underwood bill. 
Messrs. LaFollette, Cummins, Bristow, and 
others, have heretofore done such good tariff 
work that their views will be entitled to re- 
ceive unusual consideration. 


ii It was the position of Senator 
Income Tax Cummins, four years ago, when 
Now Assured he presented an income-tax bill as 

an amendment to the pending Payne-Aldrich 
bill, that brought about the most striking 
single feature of the measure now pending. 
Mr. Cummins’ income tax was accepted, with 
certain modifications, by Democratic Sena- 
tors under the lead of Mr. Bailey. The situa- 
tion that resulted led to the adoption of 
the income-tax amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which has now gone into effect, 
and also to the 1 per cent. tax on the profits 
of corporations, which, of course, was as 
truly an income tax as any that was ever 
levied in this or any other country. Public 
opinion was prepared at that time to ex- 
pect that a general income tax would grow 
out of the two steps which were precipi- 
tated by Senator Cummins’ bold action at 
a strategic moment in the special session 
of 1909. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 
From the Traveler and Evening Herald (Boston) 
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HON. CORDELL HULL, OF TENNESSEE 


tie The author of the pending in- 
“Graduation” Come-tax measure, so far as its 
of income Rates elaborate detail and phraseology 
are concerned, is Mr. Cordell Hull, of Ten- 
nessee, who is now entering upon his fourth 
term in Congress and is a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee. The bill 
levies a direct tax upon all incomes in excess 
of $4000. The rate is 1 per cent. up to $20,- 
000, 2 per cent. on amounts from $20,000 
to $50,000, 3 per cent. on sums from $50,000 
to $100,000, and 4 per cent. on all sums above 
$100,000. This means that a man with an 
income of $200,000 will pay 4 per cent., or 
$4000, upon the sum of $100,000; 3 per cent. 
upon $50,000; 2 per cent. upon $30,000, anc 
I per cent. upon $16,000,—in all a tax cf 
$6,200. There is, of course, no precise logic 
in rates like these. They are arbitrary, 
though not unreasonable. It has always 
been the prevalent view in the United States 
that taxation should be at one uniform rate. 
Thus the farmer whose property is fairly 
assessed at $40,000, expects to pay just twice 
as much tax as his neighbor whose property 
is assessed at $20,000; although he might 
be able to pay four or eight times as much. 
When one declares that the man who earns 
a larger income shall pay not only corre- 
spondingly higher taxes than another, but 
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shall pay them at a higher rate arbitrarily 
fixed, one enters a field where there is neither 
rule nor logic to determine how the rate shall 
be arranged. 


In Europe, where graduated in- 
come taxes have become more 
or less familiar, the pressing need 
of maintaining military establishments has 
been regarded as justifying progressive rates 
in direct taxation. Most European countries 
have comparatively fixed classes of people; 
and the wealthy and aristocratic elements 
enjoy privileges and favors that belong to 
their status. A graduated income tax, there- 
fore, suits European conditions much better 
than it does those of the United States. This 
has been a country of free opportunity, of 
equal citizenship, and of universal diffusion 
of the benefits and services of government. 
It is quite as proper that every citizen who is 
not a beggar should pay something for the 
maintenance of his government, as that he 
should pay for his own food, clothing, and 
shelter. If we are to have an income tax, 
the $4000 exemption line is too high to be 
democratic. And it is very doubtful whether 
there ought now to be any attempt whatso- 
ever at a graduation of the tax rate. 


European and 
American 
Contrasts 


A simple, straight 1 per cent. 
income tax, with an exemption 
line fixed at $1000, would be far 
more in accordance with the American spirit 
and with American common sense than this 
proposed discrimination against larger in- 
comes. At least the additional tax on the 
large incomes should be reserved for times 
of emergency, when it would be levied with 
the clear motive of obtaining necessary rev- 
enue. It is not that the arrangement now 
proposed is likely to be burdensome to any 
individual, but that it is arbitrary and un- 
democratic. Nor has any reason been shown 
why the principle of graduation should cease 
to work above the line of $100,000. If a 
hundred intelligent men'were thinking inde- 
pendently, it is not likely that any two of 
them would hit upon exactly the same rates 
for a graduated income tax. A better oppor- 
tunity to apply the principle of graduation 
is when estates are in process of transmission 
from one generation to the next. A majority 
of economists and most careful thinkers on 
taxation are of opinion that graduated in- 
heritance taxes, under which rather large 
percentages of great fortunes should revert 
to the state, are both sound as public policy 
and reasonably convenient from_ private 


Reasons for 
a “‘Straight’’ 
Tax 
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standpoints. Senator Jones of Washington 
has introduced a graduated inheritance-tax 
bill in the present session which shows how 
far some men are ready to go. He begins 
with a 1 per cent. tax on estates below $50,- 
ooo, and increases the rate progressively 
until the state would absorb 50 per cent., or 
one-half, of estates in excess of $15,000,000. 


The British income tax, until the 
menolish last three or four years, has not 
been graduated,—except to a 
slight extent by means of differences in the 
amounts of exemption or abatement. Be- 
ginning about five years ago, a distinction 
was made between “earned” and “unearned” 
incomes, below a certain moderate line. In 
the English finance bill of 1909, this distinc- 
tion between earned and unearned incomes 
was made a little more emphatic, and the 
principle of graduation was introduced at the 
line of £5000 ($25,000),—all incomes. above 
that line paying a surtax of sixpence in the 
pound, this being nearly one-half more than 
the tax on incomes below that amount. Thus 
if we were to adopt a graduated income tax 
on the English plan, we might charge'a rate 
of 2 per cent. on incomes below $25,000, 
making some distinction between the earned 
and the unearned, and then charge a straight 
3 per cent. rate on all incomes, no matter 
how large, above $25,000. France has no 
income tax, but manages to raise a large 
national revenue in a very equitable fashion. 
The income tax has often been proposed 
in France, but is not favored. 
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SHIFTING THE BURDEN 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 























ine Prussia, on the other hand, has 
ystems - 

of Germany a very elaborate income tax that 
and Austria i< as carefully and minutely 
progressive as a long flight of stairs. The tax 
is levied on incomes as small as $250, and it 
is progressively arranged up to $25,000, 
beyond which there is a regular rate of 5 per 
cent. In Austria the exemption line is $250. 
The rate reaches 1 per cent. at the twelfth 
stage ($500); 2 per cent. at the twenty- 
seventh stage ($1500); 3 per cent. at the 
forty-third stage ($5000); 4 per cent. at the 
point of $20,000, and so on up to approxi- 
mately $50,000, where the rate is advanced 
to almost 5 per cent. Beyond that, the rate 
does not progress, but remains uniform at 
5 per cent. In Bavaria the rate begins very 
low on workingmen’s incomes, and is pro- 
gressive up to 3 per cent. on all incomes above 
$7500. This applies to earned incomes. On 
unearned income the rate is 4 per cent. on 
incomes above $25,000, and 334 per cent. 
below that figure. Thus the Bavarian system 
very sharply distinguishes between incomes 
that are the result of one’s own efforts, and 
those that are derived from inheritances or 
fixed investments. 


The Italian system is a very 
different one. It classifies in- 
comes, not according to their 
size but according to the sources from which 
they are derived. Those resulting from in- 
dustry and labor are taxed at a much lower 
rate than those from certain kinds of secure 
and permanent investments. In Denmark, 
there is an income tax that begins at the rate 
of 1.3 per cent., progressing by tenths until 
it becomes 2 per cent. on incomes of about 
$5000. There is moderate increase of rate 
to the line of about $25,000, above which 
the rate is uniform. Small incomes in Nor- 
way pay 2 per cent. Those above $1000 pay 
3 per cent., the next class pays 4 per cent., 
and all those above the line of about $2500 
pay a uniform tax of 5 per cent. Abate- 
ments are carefully made in accordance with 
the number of people the taxpayer has to 
support. In New Zealand and Australia the 
income taxes of the different states are pro- 
gressive as respects the smaller amounts, but 
assume a uniform rate above a line which 
may be said to average about $5000. 


In Other 
Foreign 
Countries 


By way of comparison and re- 
minder, it may be stated that 
the war-time income tax of 1862 
fixed a rate of 3 per cent. on incomes below 
$10,000, and of 5 per cent. on those greater 


Former 
American 
Rates 
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COL. W. H. OSBORNE, OF GREENSBORO, N. C. 


(Colonel Osborne is the newly appointed Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue, whose office gains additional importance from 
the fact that it will have charge of the collection of the 
new income tax.) 


than that sum. The last United States in- 
come-tax law, passed as a part of the Wilson 
bill in the summer of 1894, fixed a uniform 
2 per cent. rate on all incomes in excess of 
$4000. This is the measure that was de- 
clared unconstitutional on May 20, 1895, 
by a vote of 5 to 4 in the Supreme Court. 
The tax on the income of corporations, made 
a part of the Payne-Aldrich bill four years 
ago, is at a uniform rate of 1 per cent. It is 
provided in the new income-tax bill that 
corporations shall prepay the tax for the 
stockholders. As respects matters of this 
kind, the details of the bill are intricate. 
These, however, have to do only with meth- 
ods of declaration and collection. There are 
no exceptions or modifications of the general 
principle that everybody whose income is 
more than $4000 must pay a direct tax to the 
internal revenue commissioner upon the 
excess, at rates of 1, 2, 3, and 4 per cent., 
according to the sums to be taxed. 
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the Great Lhe month of March, 19713, will 
Storms of be memorable in our annals for 
March the most widespread and de- 
structive storms that have been known 
since the settlement of America. A very 
mild winter had come to its end with 
weather conditions tending towards the cy- 
clonic movement of unprecedented. masses of 
moisture-laden air from the Atlantic and the 
Gulf of Mexico across the Southwestern 
States and the Mississippi Valley. This 
movement was marked by exceedingly de- 
structive tornadoes in the Southwest, on 
about March 21 and 22. On the 23rd of 
March one of these irresistible local eddies of 
the larger storm movement involved a con- 
siderable part of the great city of Omaha, 
producing terrible havoc. This Omaha tor- 
nado was the most destructive of a consider- 
able number which were developed in the 
course of two or three days. As the vast 
area of atmospheric disturbance moved far- 
ther eastward it manifested itself in excessive 
rainfall. Never have the States of the eastern 
Mississippi Valley been visited with so contin- 
uousand soterrible adownpour. The States of 
Ohio and Indiana were central in this precipi- 
tation, although the flood conditions extend- 
ed also across Pennsylvania and New York. 


During the four days comprising 
vn eceme. Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and 

Wednesday, from March 23 to 
March 26, the precipitation in Ohio and 
Indiana, according to Weather Bureau 
reports, varied from three inches to twelve 
inches, and averaged over six _ inches. 
Thus there fell in four consecutive days as 
much rain as would have been spread nor- 
mally through the entire months of March 
and April. The ground was quickly sat- 


urated, and the enormous masses of water 
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TWO TORNADO SCENES IN OMAHA, NEBRASKA, IN EACH OF WHICH NUMEROUS LIVES WERE LOST 


filled the river valleys far above and beyond 
the high-water marks of former years. We 
have been at pains to secure from a compe- 
tent authority as good a scientific and de- 
scriptive summary of what these great 
floods meant as it was possible to prepare 
within so short a time after their occurrence. 
This article, entitled “The Story of the Great 
Floods,” will be found in this number of the 
REVIEW, beginning on page 565. The writer 
of that article also shows the relationship of 
the Omaha disaster and the other tornadoes 
to the great storm that flooded Indiana and 
Ohio and northern New York. 


Damaged ‘8 the reports appeared in the 

Citiesof | Eastern newspapers, the greatest 

the Valley danger center was at Dayton, 
Ohio, and for a day or two it was feared that 
the loss of life at Dayton, Hamilton, and 
Middletown, in the Miami Valley, might 
have reached thousands. Fortunately these 
early reports were not verified, although there 
was lamentable loss of life, reaching into the 
hundreds, with the unavoidable sequel of a 
much greater number destined to lose their 
lives later on, from illness due to exposure 
and the maladies that follow in the train of 
these disasters. Columbus, Zanesville, In- 
dianapolis and many other cities were seri- 
ously damaged. Although fewer lives were 
lost than was feared, it will probably turn out 
in the end that the loss of property will be 
even greater than had been at first estimated. 
The railroads will have a very heavy bill in 
the replacing of hundreds of bridges, some of 
them very costly ones, and in the reconstruc- 
tion of literally hundreds of miles of washed- 
out tracks. Many thousands of mills, fac- 
tories, stores, and private dwellings in the 
flooded towns were either totally destroyed 
or greatly damaged. 
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Devastated Loe damage to farms in the 
Bottom- flooded lands of the rich river 
tands bottoms of Ohio and Indiana 

will also amount to a very large item in the 
aggregate. The ordinary overflow of bot- 
tom-lands in times of spring freshets leaves 
a fertilizing sediment and does no harm, but 
this year’s flood was of a totally different na- 
ture. It deposited in some places layers of 
gravel and boulders several feet deep upon 
fertile fields, cut new channels with vast 
gullies across rich farm lands, and wrought 
havoc for some of which there seems to be no 
remedy. whatsoever. So widespread and so 
terrible were the disastrous results of this 
series of storms in the last ten days of March 
and the opening days of April that it would 
take many pages even to present them in 
outline. As was to be expected, the floods 
that were so alarming in the valleys of the 
Muskingum, Scioto, Miami, White River, and 
other tributaries of the Ohio, caused very high 
water in the lower stretches of that river; 
and there was danger at many points, cul- 
minating at Cairo, where the Ohio joins the 
Mississippi. It will be remembered that it 
was just a year ago that the lower Mississippi 
experienced floods of so disastrous a char- 
acter, due not so much to the Ohio Valley, 
however, as to the Missouri and other great 
affluents of the Father of Waters. 


the Lt was proposed at that time that 
Problem the governmental forces now 
asaWhole Gnerating at Panama, but soon 
to be relieved by completion of the canal, 
should be transferred under the continued 
direction of Colonel Goethals and his associa- 
ates of the army engineers’ corps, to work 
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AN OHIO FLOOD SCENE, “SHOWING RAILROAD 
DISASTERS 
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GOVERNOR COX, OF OHIO (IN THE CENTER) WITH 
MEMBERS OF THE RELIEF COMMITTEE 


upon a comprehensive scheme for improving 
Mississippi navigation and protecting the 
lower valley from floods. But the events of 
this year show the need of viewing the prob- 
lem in its larger unity. The map presented 
on page 529 shows in the shaded portion, 
extending from the mouth of the Mississippi 
up to southern Illinois, the rich alluvial 
land of the delta formation that is liable to 
overflow at any time when the river is at 
flood in the springtime and the levees break. 
This shaded area includes 20,000,000 acres 
of rich land, the protection of which is now 
the especial object of the Mississippi River 
Levee Association, of which Mr. A. S. Cald- 
well of Memphis is chairman, and Mr. John 
A. Fox is secretary and active manager. 
These gentlemen represent a movement of 
great character, energy, and _ intelligence. 
They wish to arouse Congress and the whole 
nation to the need of protecting their rich 
bottom-lands from devastation by floods. 
Undoubtedly they will be rejoiced at the 
prospect that the subject of flood protection 
may now be dealt with as one that vitally 
concerns not merely the people of the lower 
valley, but those of the entire Mississippi 
drainage basin, including thirty-one States, 
in whole or in part, and more than half of 
the productive farm area of the United States. 
They will be prepared to act in harmony 
with the people of the entire Mississippi 
Valley. 
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A SCENE NEAR FT. WAYNE, INDIANA, SHOWING THE 
FLATNESS OF THE RIVER VALLEYS 


Aeiitiné inci The beginnings that have been 
Floods at made in Minnesota show that 
Head-Waters }e4d-water dams can help in no 
small degree. This system of dams and 
storage basins has been constructed to the 
extent of about ro or 15 per cent. of the proj- 
ect as originally laid out. Yet even the 
existing dams impound enough water to 
lessen perceptibly the spring floods in the 
upper river and to add valuably to the supply 
for water power and navigation in the sum- 
mer time. The Minnesota dam system should 
be pressed to completion. There would re- 
sult—in greatly heightened measure—these 
two benefits: the lessening of floods in spring, 
and the increase of volume in summer. The 
problem of impounding water in the upper 
Missouri Valley will be more difficult on ac- 
count of altitudes and topography. But 
doubtless a good deal can be done at the head- 
waters of the Missouri and its larger tributa- 
ries. The problem of the Ohio Valley has had 
a great deal of study, and large sums are in 
process of expenditure to improve navigation. 
But probably a good deal more can be done to 
retard the discharge of water from the Alle- 
ghany, Monongahela, and some other of the 
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TOWING A LAUNCH IN RESCUE WORK AT DAYTON 
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-streams which form and feed the Ohio. Unfor- 

tunately it does not seem possible to do very 
much for the level valleys of streams like the 
Miami, Scioto, White River, and others in 
Ohio and Indiana. Topographical conditions 
would militate against. large storage reser- 
voirs. There might, however, be certain 
rectifications of main channels that would 
greatly lessen the danger of floods at such 
points as Columbus, Zanesville, Dayton, 
Hamilton, and Indianapolis. 


It is manifest that most of the 
measures which could serve to 
protect the people of the more 
northern tributary valleys would in equal 
measure serve to protect the people of the 
lower Mississippi. There are no means by 
which we can change climatic conditions, 
or alter the general fact that there is always 
a tremendous melting of accumulated snow 
and a heavy average rainfall in the upper 


Comprehen- 
sive Plans 
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HIGH WATER IN THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS DISTRICT 
OF CINCINNATI 


Mississippi Valley during the months of 
February, March, and April. Vast areas of 
dense forests would, of course, help to keep 
spring floods from moving in such swift, 
torrential masses. Great artificial basins 
and reservoirs might hold back a portion of 
the water for safe discharge in the dry months. 
Nothing can be done that will obviate the 
necessity, however, for a thorough treatment 
of the Mississippi River itself, particularly 
from New Orleans to St. Louis. Senator 
Newlands, of Nevada, who has earned the 
right to be considered as one of our most 
broad-minded statesmen, tried in the last 
session of Congress to secure legislation 
authorizing a national commission to investi- 
gate the whole subject of water control, 
drainage, protection against floods, and the 
like. It is impossible to believe that some 
decisive steps will not be taken by Congress 
in the present extra session. 
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Future 1 We have any faith in our na- 
ofthe tional destiny, we must believe 
Great Valley that our one century of life in the 
Mississippi Valley is but the beginning of a 
long period that lies before us. The Missis- 
sippi Valley, during the past half-century, 
has been the most productive and prosperous 
portion of the entire globe. Its resources 
must be protected and conserved by every 
kind of intelligent method that science and 
statesmanship can devise. When one con- 
siders the huge engineering projects of recent 
years for the protection and improvement 
of agriculture in the narrow and relatively 
unimportant valley of the Nile, there is in- 
centive to study the problems of conservation 
for the incomparably greater and richer valley 
of the Mississippi. In the face of such needs, 
all our citizenship should be ashamed of the 
low public morality that makes possible the 
monetary waste of a “pork barrel” omnibus- 
buildings bill, or an ordinary log-rolled river- 
and-harbor bill. One could be more patient 
with the new imposts that are to be levied 
in the form of surtaxes upon large incomes 
if the money thus provided could all be used 
for some valuable national work like Mis- 
sissippi improvement and flood protection. 
A moderate tax on beer, like the one we abol- 
ished soon after the war with Spain, plus a 
very small tax on tea and coffee, would suffice 
to provide a fund that would, in the course of 
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MR. JOHN A. FOX, OF MEMPHIS, TENN., MANAGER OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER LEVEE ASSOCIATION 


a comparatively few years, solve the Missis- 
sippi problem and be worth in the long run 
thousands of millions of dollars to the country. 
Wars are an abomination; and the apostles 
of peace are justified in all their arguments 
against militarism. But another argument, 
of no small weight, is afforded by the crying 





























MAP TO SHOW DELTA LAND OF LOWER MISSISSIPPI] AND GREAT EXTENT OF THE COUNTRY 
DRAINED BY THE MISSISSIPPI AND ITS TRIBUTARIES 
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need of using a part of the money that now 
goes to the maintenance of armies and navies 
for great public works that bear immediately 
upon the safety and prosperity of so many 
millions of our people. 
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DR. BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY 
(Who has been promoted from the position of Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry to that of Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, and thus becomes Secretary Houston's expert 
associate in a Department that employs a great number of 
scientific specialists) 


For a long time the so-called na- 
tional policy of the United States 
has been expressed in the term 
“diversified industries.” Our original and 
principal industry was farming. The pro- 
tectionists held that we must be a manu- 
facturing nation, and in order to bring this 
condition into effect we were willing to erect 
a. barrier of almost prohibitive duties against 
foreign goods. Statesmanship now turns 
again from the manufacturer to the farmer, 
but it uses new methods. It does not pro- 
pose to help the farmer by protective tariffs, 
but by promoting the success of his business 
in two ways. The first way is that used 
through the Department of Agriculture, the 
experiment stations, and the agricultural col- 
leges. This form of statesmanship aims to 
propagate scientific agriculture. It incul- 
cates right uses of the soil, and endeavors 
to improve in every way the quantity and 
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quality of farm production. The second kind 
of statesmanship applied to agriculture is that 
which is concerned with markets, and en- 
deavors to help solve the problem of the cost 
of living by bringing producer and consumer 
into closer relationships, to the advantage of 
both. The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, under the new Secretary, Dr. 
Houston, proposes henceforth to give greatly 
increased attention to the subject of the or- 
ganization of farmers for the more effective 
sale of their products. Codéperative credit, 
provided in one way or another, will enable 
groups of farmers in any given neighborhood 
to use capital like business men,—that is to 
say, like merchants and manufacturers,— 
both to help in efficient production and also 
in handling and-marketing. The local coéper- 
ation of farmers; whether for purchase of 
supplies, such as. machinery and _ fertilizers, 
or for marketing their products, is. to: have 
increased assistance and - encouragement, 
we are informed, from the Goverriment at 
Washington. 


Pere ee Meanwhile, however, the _ most 

ander _ far-reaching steps in_this kind of 

Aoricultore. tatesmanship - are «those which 
the enterprising State of Wisconsin: is now 
taking. ‘There are already some~hundreds 
of farmers’ ccéperative societies in Wisconsin, 
owning: ereameries and cheese factories or 
acting together for the purchase of supplies 
or the sale of products. The Board of Public 
Affairs was directed by the legislature last 
year to make a study of farmers’ codperation 
at home and abroad, and this work has been 
carried out with remarkable thoroughness. 
Our article on farmers’ codéperation in Wis- 
consin in the Review for last month showed 
how much has already been done by the 
farmers with sympathetic encouragement 
from officials, but without express State action. 
It is now proposed to create a new board, 
called the Market Commission, which shall 
deal with the relations of producer and con- 
sumer and promote codperation. 


Hon. Francis E. McGovern, ‘the 
efficient and statesmanlike Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, has transmitted 
to the legislature a very remarkable bill, 
accompanied by a lucid message of ex- 
planation and advocacy. The bill gives com- 
prehensive functions to the proposed Market 
Commission. It is to encourage codperative 
union and effort among farmers throughout 
the entire State, and is to give them all neces- 
sary advice in organizing under wise plans. 


The Proposed 
‘Market 
Commission" 
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HON. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, DEMOCRAT 


HON. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, REPUBLICAN 


THE TWO NEW UNITED STATES SENATORS FROM ILLINOIS 


The commission is also to supervise and en- 
courage markets in all the towns and cities 
of the State, with a view to making it easy 
for consumers and producers to come to- 
gether. The bill provides for a wholly new 
kind of enforcement of anti-trust laws. In 
the first place, it defines a number of specific 
things, under fourteen heads, which will be 
deemed illegal practices. In the second place, 
it furnishes an agency through which anyone 
injured by trusts or unfair business practices 
may seek an immediate remedy. The ob- 
ject of this bill as a whole is to use the govern- 
ment of Wisconsin in a simple, direct way as 
a means for the promotion of the best eco- 
nomic interests of the people as a whole. 
Since the measure has been worked out with 
great care by competent students and au- 
thorities, it would seem likely that the legis- 
lature would adopt it and thereby see what 
can be done for the State through the most 
definite attempt ever made in this country 
to direct and promote the well-being of rural 


neighborhoods. If this experiment should 
succeed in Wisconsin, something like it would 
probably follow in Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Michigan. 


New Ilinois 22 Our March number we made 
Senators,—the some review of the progressive 
Last Deadlock ferment that seemed likely to 
produce important results through the action 
of legislatures then in session in about forty 
States. Great catastrophes like floods and 
tornadoes must naturally divert attention 
from legislative work. It will be feasible, 
however, after another month or two, to 
look over the field and see what has been 
accomplished. At Albany, Governor Sulzer 
and the legislature have been at odds, atten- 
tion has been diverted by scandals and bribery 
charges, and prospects of really valuable and 
progressive results have not been encourag- 
ing. In spite of floods which almost en- 
veloped the State capitals at Columbus and 
Indianapolis, the States of Ohio and Indiana 
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will be able to give a fairly good account of 
the :legislative,season.“ The Illinois’ legisla- 
ture was for.a long time preoccupied with the 
endeavér.to break a~deadlock in the choice 
of two “United States Senaters.. This was 
at last accomplished on March 26 by the 
election’ of a Democrat, James Hamilton 
Lewis, to the long term (succeeding the ven- 
erable Senator Cullom) and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Lawrence Y. Sherman, to the short 
term, this vacancy having been caused by 
the expulsion of Senator Lorimer. In the 
Democratic primary elections, Lewis had led 
the voting, while Sherman had been similarly 
successful in the Republican primaries. 
The deadlock was due to the fact that the 
Progressives held the balance of power. It 
seemed for a time as if the Progressives might 
have secured a seat for their own candidate, 
Funk, by acting in accord with either of the 
other parties. The Sherman men appar- 
ently grew nervous in the end, and thought 
it better to take the short-term than to run 
the risk of having their, candidate excluded 
altogether. This long contest is the more 
entitled to notice because it is the last of its 
kind that will occur. “On ‘April 8, the legis- 
lature of Connecticut ratified the amendment 
to the-Constitution of the United States that 
provides for the direct election of Senators. 
It had already been ratified by thirty-five 
States, beginning with Massachusetts; and 
Connecticut completed the necessary three- 
fourths. For many reasons this seventeenth 
amendment will promote the cause of good 
government in both nation and State. 


Sometimes one gets a clearer 
notion of the real state of public 
affairs in a given commonwealth 
from the candid pages of a private letter 
than from more public sources of information. 
A letter from a close observer in Illinois, 
written early in April to the editor of this 
magazine, contains the following paragraphs 
that seem to throw a clear and trustworthy 
light upon the situation at Springfield: 


A View of 
/Iinois 
Problems 


The real basis of the political struggle in Illinois, 
and the causes of the numerous factions, are to be 
found in the differences of view on the regulation 
of public utilities and the liquor question. Those 
two things underlie everything else. A certain 
section of the Republican party and a certain sec- 
tion of the Democratic party, particularly the 
Roger Sullivan Democrats, desire to stave off all 
legislation looking to the regulation of public 
utilities. Another section of the Republicans, the 
Progressives, and the: Dunne wing of the Demo- 
crats, want to see some public utilities legislation 
but are not agreed as to the kind. The Governor 
seems to be vacillating between commission regu- 
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lation and home rule... The city of Chicago will 
try to defeat any legislation which does not give it 
full control of its own public utilities, yet every- 
body knows that to put the control of the public 
utilities of Chicago in the hands of the Mayor and 
council is virtually to leave conditions as they are. 
There is reason to think that the opponents of pub- 
lic utilities regulation have deliberately prolonged 
the Senatorial deadlock to make it the basis of un- 
derstandings concerning public utilities matters. 
Moreover, they are anxious to stave off all legisla- 
tion on the matter for another biennium until they 
have gotten control of certain utilities and public 
resources in different parts of the State. In my 
judgment there will be no public utilities legisla- 
tion of importance in Illinois at this session of the 
legislature, for the reasons indicated. 

There are several bills on public utilities now in. 
One is virtually a copy of the New York law, an- 
other expresses the views of the Chicago contin- 
gent. The report of the Dailey commission will 
probably be submitted in a few days, and undoubt- 
edly the administration itself will father one if -not 
two bills on the subject. These bills involve dif- 
ferent principles, and the probable plan is to make 
it appear to the public that agreements cannot be 
reached on the principles involved. 

The Democratic administration is facing the 
probable necessity of an increase in the State tax 
rate because of the probable increase of expendi- 
tures. This is a difficult situation for a Governor 
who made his campaign on the basis of the ex- 
travagance of his predecessor, and is causing no 
little anxiety in State administration circles. 

In a few quarters there is a strong desire to 
break into the Civil Service regime and place a 
large number of places at the disposal of the ad- 
ministration party. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Governor Dunne will stand against this, 
and uphold the principles of Civil Service. 


wii An election in the State of Michi- 
gan . 
and Woman gan on April 7 had many features 
Sufrave of interest both in the matters 
under consideration and in the results. 
Amendments to the constitution were adopted 
which give to the voters the practical de- 
vices known as the initiative and referendum 
and the recall. The city of Detroit obtained 
the power to construct and own street rail- 
ways, and the people of that city are deter- 
mined to have a municipal system at the 
earliest possible moment. A woman suffrage 
amendment to the constitution was defeated. 
Throughout the entire State a bitter contest 
was going on under the county option law, 
between forces led on one side by the Anti- 
Saloon League and on the other by the liquor 


interests. The “drys” won in some counties, 
and the “wets” in others. But the ‘wets’ 
everywhere fought the woman-suffrage 


amendment, and the most reliable sources of 
information convince us that woman suffrage 
would have won in Michigan but for the ex- 
ceedingly aggressive fight against it waged by 
the brewing and distilling interests, with every 
local saloon as an active agency in the attack. 
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To some extent, doubtless, the criminal 
recklessness of the suffragettes in England 
has hurt the cause of woman suffrage in the 
United States, and was a factor in the Michi- 
gan election. But it would not have been 
decisive orevenimportant. Generally speak- 
ing, the Progressives as a party showed no 
such strength in Michigan as last fall; but 
Republicanism there, as elsewhere, has seen a 
new light, and knows that it has no future 
except through the adoption of progressive 
ideas and an invoking of the progressive 
spirit. 


progressives LHe future of parties in the 

as Partyand United States has been a subject 

as influence of much anxious discussion among 
politicians in recent weeks. The Progressive 
party may not score heavily at the polls in 
current municipal or State contests, but it 
is the most definitely influential political 
organization that we have as respects pro- 
grams and ideals. The time-servers will 
probably not care to stay with the new party, 
and this will be to its great advantage. The 
promise of a large future for it lies in its 
keeping itself wholly public-spirited and free 
from any undue desire to hold offices. Colo- 
nel Roosevelt has been making a few strong 
and important speeches, and wherever Pro- 
gressive groups are found in the legislatures 
they are at the very heart and center of the 
best work. At Washington there are eighteen 
or twenty members of the new party in the 
lower house. They have held an open caucus 
and made Mr. Victor Murdock their leader. 
Mr. Underwood and the Democrats are recog- 
nizing the new party and giving them their 
share of the committee assignments. Mr. 
Murdock is one of the strong and useful 
men in public life, and the Progressive group 
will not fail to render good public service 
at Washington. 


In the reorganization of the State 
Department the most important 
place under Secretary Bryan is 
to be taken by Prof. John Bassett Moore as 
the Department’s counselor, in accordance 
with plans mentioned in these pages last 
month. The First Assistant Secretaryship 
has been assigned to Hon. John E. Osborne, 
formerly Governor of Wyoming. Hon. 
Alvey A. Adee remains with the Depart- 
ment in the capacity of second assistant 
secretary, while the third assistant secretary- 
ship has been given to Mr. Dudley Field 
Malone. The State Department has been 
desirious of bringing about a prompt recog- 
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Department 
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HON. VICTOR MURDOCK, OF KANSAS 


(Leader of the Progressives in the House of Representatives) 


nition of the Chinese republic, and has so 
notified all of the powers. Our Government 
has also informed the American banking 
syndicate which had been formed to take 
part in a proposed foreign loan to the Chinese 
Government that such a participation would 
not be required by any demands of American 
public policy. The bankers had never cared 
to underwrite Chinese bonds in this country, 
but had been acting upon the urgent request 
of the Taft administration. They are quite 
content to accept the view of President 
Wilson and Mr. Bryan, and allow China to 
borrow money when and where she pleases. 
It is not permitted under the Japanese law 
for aliens to own land in Japan. The people 
of California desire to enact a law against the 
alien ownership of land in their State. This 
would seem quite simple and reasonable upon 
its face. But much depends upon the precise 
character of the California bill, and its bear- 
ings in several directions. Our treaty with 
Japan confers upon Japanese sojourners in 
this country certain rights to lease property 
for commercial and domestic purposes. A 
good deal of property is controlled in Cali- 
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HON. ALVEY AUGUSTUS. ADEE, SECOND ASSISTANT 
‘ SECRETARY OF STATE z 
(Mr. Adee has been-in.the diplomatic service and State.De- 
partment for nearly forty-three years, and has been one of 
the Assistant Secretaries of State for thirty-one years) 


fornia indirectly through European owner- 
ship of mining stocks and other securities. 
California must join our government at 
Washington in living up to treaty obligations. 
As to the general view that California lands 
ought to be owned by actual citizens of the 
State in so far as possible, it is entirely rea- 
sonable and well grounded. 


President Wilson has not been 


Selection * 
a ae extreme haste to send abroad 
moassadors 4» new set of ambassadors and 
ministers. The English post was already 


vacant by reason of the death of Mr. Reid. 
President Wilson offered it, in turn, to the 
Hon. Richard Olney of Boston and Dr. 
Eliot, former president of Harvard, both of 
whom declined it. He then selected Mr. 
Walter H. Page, who accepted, and will soon 
have entered upon his duties at London. Mr. 
Page, after leaving college, became a news- 
paper writer, first in the South and then in 
New York. Several years later he became 
editor of the Forum, and afterwards of the 
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Atlantic Monthly, where he remained for 
perhaps five years. During the past twelve 
years he has been editor of the World’s Work. 
Mr. Page has given constant attention to all 
our current problems of educational and so- 
cial progress; and his experience in editing 
magazines of the highest character during 
a quarter of a century has afforded him ac- 
quaintance with the leaders in current liter- 
ature and in public affairs throughout the 
world. He is a good speaker, has always held 
his convictions with courage, and his strong 
and sincere personality will be sure to win 
confidence and appreciation from our English 
friends who never fail to recognize a really 
worth-while American type. <A vast deal 
has been said in the newspapers about what 
it costs to be a foreign ambassador, and the 
meagerness of the salaries. This magazine 
for many years has insisted that without 
further delay we ought to provide a suitable 
home for our diplomatic representative in 
every important capital of the world. With 
residence and offices duly furnished, and pro- 
vided with heat, light, and certain fixed 
services, the American ambassador at London 
could get along quite well on a salary not 
much in excess of the $17,500 now paid. 
But it is wholly wrong to compel new ambas- 
sadors and ministers to spend weeks or 
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months in house-hunting. Our national dig- 
nity requires that American embassies and 
legations should have a fixed location in 
foreign capitals. 


The ambassadorship to France 
had been offered by President 
Wilson to Mr. McCombs, chair- 
man of the Democratic campaign committee, 
who decided that he could not afford to give 
up his law practice and reside abroad. It 
was reported last month, upon what seemed 
to be good authority, that a former mayor 
of Pittsburgh, Hon. George W. Guthrie, 
would enter thé diplomatic service and per- 
haps go to China. It was further alleged that 
fhe Hon. Joseph E. Willard, of Virginia, 
would be our ambassador at Rome. The 
name of Mr. Frederic C. Penfield is associated 
with the Japanese embassy. These are all 
gentlemen of admirable qualifications and 
ample private means. Mr. Willard has been 
Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, and has 
traveled extensively; Mr. Penfield has dis- 
tinguished himself as consul-general in Egypt 
and as the author of important books upon 
that country. In July, 1911, Mr. Penfield 
contributed an illuminating article to this 
REVIEW, on Germany’s power and expansion. 


Other 
Reported 
Selections 


Our representatives abroad will 
not be involved at present in any 
serious or difficult negotiations. 
The question of Panama Canal tolls raised by 
England will be dealt with at Washington 
It is more academic 


Some 
Academic 
Questions 


rather than in London. 
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MR. WALTER H. PAGE, THE NEW AMBASSADOR 
TO GREAT BRITAIN 


than practical. There is a growing disposi- 
tion to settle it summarily by repealing that 
part of our Panama Act which gives free tolls 
to our coastwise vessels. The matter has 
more bearings, however, than most people 
who discuss it are aware of. Even its his- 
torical aspects have not been presented with 
entire accuracy. There are several different 
theories in this country as to the future of 
Speaking generally, those who 
believe the English contention to be correct 
would prefer to turn the canal over to inter- 
national control and have the United States 
withdraw from its present position of au- 
thority. There are others who believe that 
the republic of Panama, together with the 
canal, ought to be delivered over to the 
republic of Colombia. Since we have in 
point of fact conferred an inestimable boon 
upon Colombia by constructing a canal that 
she can forever use to connect her two 
coasts, we ought now to be fortunate enough 
to find some way to assure ourselves of her 
congratulations and good will. 
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No official recognition of the 
Huerta administration in Mexico 

Recognized? had been extended from the 
United States up to the middle of last month, 
although Great Britain and Spain have 
recognized a “provisional administration.” 
The Chamber of Deputies had not, as late as 
April 14, approved the proposed foreign loan, 
necessary for the continuance of operations 
in suppressing disorder, such failure, it is 
believed, being due to lack of recognition by 
the United States. Nevertheless, it was gen- 
erally admitted in Mexico and Europe that 
the “soldier provisional president” and _ his 
cabinet had taken hold of Mexican affairs 
with a strong, and in the main just hand, 
and had succeeded to a great extent in 
‘putting down the more or less desultory 
opposition to their authority which had 
broken out in several of the states. The 
apparent readiness with which the masses 
‘of the Mexican population have submitted 
to the new order indicates that the republic 
is as yet influenced more by the old spirit 
of force than by peaceful motives working 
within the scope of the law. 


Will Huerta 
Be 


Huerta Lhe Mexicans enthusiastically ac- 
Tries to Steer cepted the Madero platform in 
aMiddle Course yreference to the system of 
Porfirio Diaz. At the time, this platform 
may not have been well adapted to the masses 
of people. It may be that public opinion in 
general did not support Madero. The men 
now in control, whatever may be said about 
their methods, are believed to be intelligent 
and capable, probably more able than their 
immediate predecessors, and many of them 
more competent than the government officials 
of the last years of Diaz. Huerta maintains 
that he will steer a middle course, with “not so 
much repression as in the old days and much 
less democracy than was attempted recently.” 
Last month it was reported that he would 
resign, and that Pedro Lascurain would be 
appointed by the congress provisional presi- 
dent pending a popular election. Recognition 
of the new regime south of the Rio Grande 
by the United States Government will un- 
doubtedly be withheld until such time as 
there is a constitutionally elected president 
of the Mexican republig 


Troubles of LHe embarrassments of the Lib- 
the Asquith eral government in England are 
overnmen* apparently on the increase. The 
land reform program of the government has 
encountered persistent and powerful oppo- 


sition. The social program has been the 
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subject of violent animosity and’ has been 
bitterly criticised. The political program has 
been beset with even thornier problems. Al- 
though Irish Home Rule has been approved 
by the Commons and the government still 
has enough votes to pass it over the veto 
of the Lords, the lack of popular interest in 
the measure and the unremitting covert 
warfare of the Unionists and the Ulstermen 
against it has apparently postponed its real- 
ization indefinitely. A good deal of acrimoni- 
ous comment has been appearing in the press 
recently on the facts brought out by the 
Marconi investigation committee in London. 
Several months ago Sir Godfrey Isaacs, the 
managing director of the English Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company, informed his 
brother, Sir Rufus Isaacs, Attorney-General 
of Great Britain, that a contract was about 
to be made between the British government 
and the wireless company creating a govern- 
ment monopoly, and suggested investment in 
the American Marconi Company. Sir Rufus 
gave the information to Chancellor Lloyd- 
George, assuring him that the American 
Company had no connection with the British 
Government’s contract, but that general im- 
provement in “Marconis” was certain. 
While it is true that the American Marconi 
Company has no direct interest in the Eng- 
lish Marconi Company, the English Com- 
pany has a large holding in the shares of 
the American. 


Then charges were openly made 
in the French journal the Matin 
that the Chancellor and the At- 
torney-General were using their high offices 
for personal gain and a parliamentary investi- 
gation was instituted. Both the Chancellor 
and the Attorney-General were cross-exam- 
ined. Although no legal or moral culpability 
was proven, there was a good deal of popular 
resentment at what the chairman of the com- 
mittee called their “failure to exercise that 
punctilious care which is necessary in all 
matters involving ministerial action.’ At 
the same time Sir Stuart Samuel, brother of 
the Postmaster-General, the latter also"being 
involved in the Marconi scandal, by a de- 
cision of the Privy Council, has been publicly 
debarred from his seat in the House of 
Commons for improper “commercial rela- 
tions with the Indian government.” The 
firm of Samuel, Montagu & Co. have had 
large dealings in Indian loans, and it has been 
unkindly intimated by an enemy of the pres- 
ent government that the family of Samuels 
“have wriggled their way on to the Front 
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Bench in Parliament in consequence of the 
bargain which an old money-lender struck 
with the politicians whom he financed.” 
This investigation is regarded in England, if 
we may gauge public opinion from the news- 
paper attitude, as showing not only that the 
honor and intelligence of the members of the 
present government are at stake, but of “the 
British Government itself.”” Of course, much 
political capital is being made out of all this 
by the opposition to the Asquith ministry. 


The chief concern of the Lib- 
eral government, however, at 
the present time, is beyond any 
doubt the woman’s reign of terror, precipi- 
tated by the militant suffragettes, led by Mrs. 
Emmeline Pankhurst. Immediately after the 
speaker of the House of Commons had ruled 
that the proposed amendment to the govern- 
ment suffrage bill granting the franchise to 
women would make the bill technically ille- 
gal (as we noted last month), the militants 
resumed their attacks on property with in- 
creased vigor. Railroad stations were burned, 
art galleries invaded and their contents de- 
stroyed, several passenger trains blown up by 
dynamite, and the window smashing cam- 
paign continued with unabated vigor. Queen 
Mary is opposed to woman suffrage and last 
month, it was reported; two of her maids of 
honor, peeresses of the realm, who are suffra- 
gettes, were requested to resign. Several 
of the better known militants were arrested 
and thrown into jail. On April 3 Mrs. Pank- 
hurst was sentenced to three years at hard 
labor in Holloway jail. She was convicted 
of “inciting the destruction of Chancellor 
Lloyd-George’s country house.” Mrs. Pank- 
hurst was her own lawyer at her trial, defend- 
ing herself with ability. A few days after 
her conviction her general health had become 
so impaired that the government permitted 
her release on parole. She is still technically 
a prisoner and is at liberty only under Home 
Secretary McKenna’s ticket of leave plan and 
liable to arrest at any time. 


The “‘Woman’s 
Reign of 
Terror” 


Shoud Other leaders were also convicted, 
Suffragettes including Miss Zelie Emerson, an 
Be Denorted? American of Jackson, Michigan. 

Miss Emerson was convicted, on February 
18, of window smashing and immured in 
Holloway jail. She at once went on a “hun- 
ger strike” and was forcibly fed by the au- 
thorities. Many suffrage workers, includ- 
ing the mother of the young woman, appealed 
to the American Embassy at London to secure 
the release of Miss Emerson. No discrimi- 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
MRS. PANKHURST THE ENGLISH FIGHTING SUFFRAGIST 
LEADER IN PRISON GARB 


nation against her, however, having been 
proven, no official steps could be taken in her 
behalf. On April 8 she was released from 
jail and paroled in the custody of her mother. 
Home Secretary McKenna has been severely 
condemned in some quarters for the “inepti- 
tude and inefficiency ” of his dealings with the 
suffragettes. He has been urged to regard the 
women as “hysterical fanatics not properly 
subject to the ordinary procedures of law, but 
curable only by deportation from the coun- 
try.” <A special bill dealing with the mili- 
tants passed its second reading in the House 
of Commons on April 2. One of its chief 
provisions is to release “hunger strikers” 
as soon as they are in danger of total collapse 
and to rearrest them on their recovery, re- 
peating the process as often as it may be 
found necessary to compel them to serve out 
their full sentences. 
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A “Holiday” he Supreme question in Britain’s 
From Warshiv foreign politics is the question of 

Building armament, with particular refer- 
ence, of course, to warship building. On 

March 26, Winston Churchill, First Lord of 

the Admiralty, in submitting to the House of 

Commons the naval estimates for the fiscal 

year, made a novel and interesting proposal. 

It was no less than the suggestion by Great 

Britain to the rest of the world of an agree- 

ment to stop all warship building for a year. 

In this way, said Mr. Churchill, “the peoples 

of the world would obtain almost instantan- 

eous mitigation of the thralldom in which 
they have been involved by the evil and in- 
sensate folly of the present acute rivalry in 
armaments,” and “perchance learn some re- 
straint and wisdom in the meanwhile.” ‘We 
address this proposal,” concluded the First 

Lord of the British Admiralty, “to all natiors 

and to no nation with more profound sincerity 

than to our great neighbor over the North Sea.” 


Britain's Meanwhile, the British press is 
Progress in full of urgent appeals for a larger 
Find British army, and leaders of 
public opinion, including writers like George 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, are arguing 
for conscription. A sensation was caused in 
the House of Commons on March 19 by a 
statement made by Colonel Seeley, Secretary 
of War, to the effect that at present the Brit- 
ish army possesses the best aeroplane service 
in the world. The British aeroplane, said 
Colonel Seeley, is a machine that can go 
quickly or slowly according to need. “The 
mechanical problem of repelling attacks on 
air craft, moreover, has been solved by experi- 
ments carried out by the royal army service.” 
British military glory in the past was recalled 
by the death on March 25 of Field-Marshal 
Viscount Garnet Joseph Wolseley, at the age of 
eighty. Lord Wolseley had long been fondly 
regarded as one of the three greatest living 
British soldiers, sharing that honor with Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Roberts. Wolseley was 
the son of a soldier and a colonel at thirty 
years. He won honor in the Burmese War, 
in the Crimea, in the Indian Mutiny, in 
China and in Africa. He was the leading 
spirit in the Chinese Gordon relief expedition. 


The Briand ministry in France, 

Ministry"in which began its official life with 
the presidency of M. Raymond 

Poincaré, on February 18, came to an end on 
March 18, when M. Briand was defeated on 
a vote of confidence in the Senate. The sub- 
ject under discussion had been the electoral 
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reform bill passed by the Chamber last year, 
under the premiership of M. Poincaré. The 
chief provisions of this measure, which was 
introduced in the Chamber of Deputies last 
July, is proportional representation on the 
scrutin de liste, or election-at-large method. 
The departments are considered as electoral 
areas, each department sending one deputy 
to the Chamber for every 70,000 inhabitants 
of French nationality, and one additional for 
any remaining fraction above 20,000. This 
method of proportional representation is 
thought to be to the disadvantage of the 
Socialist-Radicals led by former Premier 
Clemenceau, known in France as “the 
wrecker of cabinets,” and it is believed to be 
due to his influence that the Briand ministry 
fell. On March 21, Jean Barthou, a states- 
man of long governmental experience, was 
chosen, with a cabinet from various republican 
groups. Premier Barthou is in favor of in- 
crease of armaments, including the new 
measures now pending in the Chamber of 
Deputies for a larger army and a supple- 
mentary budget of $100,000,000 asked for 
by the Minister of Marine. 


There has been a great deal of 
opposition to the proposed army 
increase and a number of dem- 
onstrations inspired by Socialists and Radi- 
cals, one of these numbering more than 100,000 
people, have marked the campaign in Paris 
against the growing militarism. Some of the 
finest minds of France have joined in this 
campaign. Anatole France, the veteran of 
French letters, has proclaimed boldly that 
the new law will bring “an end of French 
culture.”” M. France says: 


This addition of a year to the conscription comes 
on us just when France is moving forward with a 
new energy, both in science and industry. It will 
be a grave blow to all our higher life. Medicine 
especially will be injured, for the medicine of the 
army is not the medicine of the civil state. French 
science requires the time of its young students, 
and that will be gravely curtailed. The demand 
for another barrack year from all young French- 
men, imposed without any exemptions, will draw 
off the best from every field of life. It comes at a 
moment of great industrial development. It will 
check that development. It comes at a moment 
of expansion in our arts, especially in sculpture, 
and it will be a heavy blow in that. Sculpture is 
not practised on the battlefield. 


How Militarism 
Injures 
France 


Striking for The strike of a million Belgian 


sngracod, workmen was ordered for April 
Belgium 14, aS a protest against the re- 


fusal of the government to introduce a fran- 
chise bill embodying equal manhood suffrage. 
At present Belgium has proportional repre- 
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sentation. Each male of twenty-five years, 
and after one year’s residence in his commune, 
has one vote. The Belgian law, however, 
goes further and gives additional votes for 
other qualifications. A married man with 
children hasasecond vote. The possession of a 
certain amount of property and a university 
degree, or employment in the government, 
entitles him to a third vote. The Socialists, 
who are very highly organized in Belgium, 
wish to abolish the whole system of plural 
voting, and demand that every Belgian 
citizen over twenty-one, male or female, be 
given one vote, and one only. The present 
government, which is dominated by the 
Clericals under the premiership of Baron de 
Broqueville, refuses to change the system, 
and an attempt to have the King proclaim 
universal suffrage has failed. The strike 
was planned with great skill. Both the gov- 
ernment and the strike leaders made extra- 
ordinary efforts to preserve peace and order. 
The Belgian workman is comparatively well 
paid and contented, and the strike was not a 
labor demonstration, but a political weapon 
being used for a political purpose. 


The German Lhe complete government bills 
Chancellor on for the increase in armaments 
World Polities snd the taxation necessary to 
make this possible were submitted to the 
German Reichstag on April 7. Last month 
in these pages we gave a summary of the gen- 
eral provisions of these bills. They would 
add 175,000 to the German army before the 
end of next year, provide for the increase of 
the famous war chest in Spandau Tower 
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by $60,000,000 in gold (aggregating $90,- 
000,000 of war treasure) and make a total 
appropriation for immediate realization of 
something like $260,000,000. In his speech 
introducing the measure to a crowded house, 
the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, made impressive references to the 
danger spots in the international situation 
and asserted that the strength of the German 
army had not kept pace with the growth of 
the German nation. Political conditions in 
Europe, said the Chancellor, have been radi- 
cally changed by the Balkan war which “has 
substituted for passive European Turkey 
other states of feverish political activity.” 
While these were factors of progress, “should 
the great European conflagration between 
Germanism and Pan-Slavism come, this 
change would alter the balance in Germany’s 
disfavor.” Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg re- 
ferred to England, Russia and France as 
“pacific factors.’ Although he had “very 
little faith” in the practicability of the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Winston Churchill 
for ‘‘a year’s naval holiday,’’ Germany “‘is 
willing to consider concrete proposals from 
the British Government.” The good inten- 
tions of the British, Russian and French gov- 
ernments, he concluded, are “beyond ques- 
tion,” but Germany “must reckon with the 
great force of modern public opinion, which 
in the form of French warlike patriotism and 
Russian Pan-Slavism threatens the peace of 
the world against the wishes of the great 
masses of both peoples.” 


The opposition to the army bill 
as led by the Socialists and sup- 
ported by the Liberal and Radical 
parties, is strong and makes it likely that 
there will be a long fight in the Reichstag 
over it. The leaders of all the non-govern- 
ment parties admit the necessity for increase 
in the army, but insist that the tax measures 
are unjustly drawn. Already, before the bill 
has advanced beyond the first stages of its 
course toward becoming a law, the financial 
pinch has begun to be felt in Germany and in 
the money markets of the world. On April 
1, when the settlement for the first quarter of 
the year was made, six large German banks 
closed their doors. Speaking of the waste 
of human force and capital and the diversion 
of millions of men from being productive 
workers to being unproductive consumers, 
the London Nation, itself one of the strongest 
opponents of increased armaments, says: 


_ This means a sudden and considerable reduction 
in the production of wealth for the industrial na- 
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the Army 
Increase 
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GREATER ‘“ BALKANIA”’ 


AND “SHRUNKEN TURKEY” 


(This map shows Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and Greece as the new map, based on the Balkan peace, will show 


them. It also indicates the extent to which Turkey in Euro 
tions of the world. The mighty stream of fresh 
capital, flowing from the saving classes in Western 
Europe, to develop the rich potential resources of 
the backward portions of the earth, and to expand 
and improve the fabric of domestic trade, will dry 
up in its channels or, trickle in unsatisfying quan- 
tities. Capital, already dear, and becoming 
dearer, will become prohibitive in price. This 
will have two injurious effects. On the one hand, 
it will check the profitable expansion of sound 
businesses. On the other, it will imperil the sol- 
vency of businesses whose credit is less firm, and 
bring about a dangerous amount of wreckage. 
Nor is that all. The enhanced scarcity of fresh 
capital for productive uses evidently worsens the 
distribution of wealth and the lot of the wage- 
earners. 


Adrianople When, on March 26, after a siege 
Taken by the of more than five months, the 

Bulgarians Victorious Bulgars and Servians 
entered the Turkish stronghold of Adrianople, 
there could be no doubt that the end of the 
Balkan war was at hand. So long as the 
Turks held this fortified post they had a basis 
for refusing peace. With Adrianople in the 
hands of the allies, even though Scutari still 
resisted the Montenegrins, the Turkish cause 
was Gefinitely lost. Adrianople was more 
important to the Turks than any other city 
except Constantinople. They. have always 
regarded it as the first point in their defensive 
strategy. The Bulgars invested the old town 


pe has shrunk, and the new autonomous state of Albania) 


of Hadrian during the first days of the war, 
early in October last. For more than five 
months they “bottled up” the garrison of 
50,000 men under command of the gallant 
Turkish leader Shukri Pasha, who vowed 
that he would blow up the town rather than 
surrender. The capture was finally effected 
by a three days’ assault, during which the 
Bulgars sustained very heavy losses. Shukri 
Pasha set fire to the largest buildings. in- 
cluding the mosques, blew up the barracks 
and powder magazines, and then formally 
surrendered to General Savov. To its great 
credit, the first act of the Bulgarian govern- 
ment on hearing of the capture of Adrianople, 
was to appropriate the sum of $20,000 to 
relieve the wants and sufferings of the starv- 
ing population of the city regardless of creed 
or nationality. 
., With Adrianople and Janina in 

pee ny the hands of the allies) and the 
Seutari great powers and the victors in 
accord over the main features of the terms 
of peace, there remained only Scutari. It was 
Montenegro which began the allied march 
against Turkey, and one of the first acts of 
her armies was the investment of the fortified 
town perched on the rocky heights of north- 
ern Albania. The Montenegrins have pressed 
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the siege of Scutari for more than six months. 
King Nicholas has regarded its capture as 
necessary for the further independence of his 
country, and more than once has frankly 
stated that failure to take it would mean the 
end of his dynasty. The Montenegrins have 
sacrificed much in the war. The little king- 
dom is somewhat less than the size of the 
State of Connecticut, and has a population 
about as great as that of Jersey City. From 
its population of a quarter of a million it has 
sent 40,000 fighting men to the front. From 
a fifth to a quarter of these, it is estimated, 
have been killed or disabled. The Monte- 
negrins have insisted that they must have 
Scutari, and, on April 2, when the outpost 
fort of Tarabosch was taken after a gallant 
attack, it was rumored that the town had 
actually fallen. The Turks, however, man- 
aged to renew their defense. 


Austria would regard the posses- 
sion of Scutari by the Monte- 
negrins as a menace to her inter- 
ests in the Balkans. She insists that the 
town should be in the future autonomous 
Albania. And Albania, European statesmen 
believe, as were Bosnia and Herzegovina is 
already earmarked for Austrian absorption. 
On March 24, the government at Vienna sent 
a note demanding the immediate cessation 
of the bombardment of Scutari. From official 
utterances in the Russian Duma and the 
Austrian Reichsrath, it is evident that the 
governments at St. Petersburg and Vienna 
have come to an agreement over what sec- 


Austria's 
Ultimatum 



































KICKING TURKEY OUT OF HIS OWN HOUSE 


Madame Europe: ‘What are we coming to? Here we have 
the owner being kicked down his own stairs.” 


From Charivari (Paris) 
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tions of former Turkish possessions shall-be 
assigned to Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro. 
A Russian note, made public by the Foreign 
Office, on April 9, set forth the Russian atti- 
tude toward the Balkan siates, making it 
appear that the Czar’s government is in 
accord with the other powers. Montenegro 
having refused to accede to the wishes of 
Europe (made known in a joint note sent 
on March 28),a combined squadron of British, 
German, Austrian, French and Italian war- 
ships began a blockade of the Montenegrin 
coast, some twenty-five miles in extent, on 
April 5. Meanwhile, a Servian force of con- 
siderable size had reinforced the Montene- 
grins in their attack on Scutari. 


Will Servia and Of Course, in the end Montenegro 
Montenegro will have to yield. It is reported, 
Unite? however, that King Nicholas has 
told the representatives of the powers at 
Cettinje that he will abdicate if Europe ap- 
plies force. In such an event Servia would 
probably annex Montenegro. Both peoples 
are of the same race and speak almost the 
same language. Such a consolidation would 
give Servia her “ Window on the Adriatic,” 
which Austria has so strenuously opposed 
heretofore, would put an end to the rivalries 
and jealousies between the two States, and 
further rather than retard Balkan Slav ex- 
pansion. Such expansion is what Austria 
particularly fears, but, if in consequence of 
Austria’s opposition to Montenegro at Scu- 
tari, the two Serb nations are amalgamated, it 
will be Viennese diplomacy that has defeated 
itself. Meanwhile, the Turks have agreed 
to the general terms of peace as proposed by 
the powers. These would practically expel 
the Turk not only from continental Europe, 
but also take away from him the islands of the 
Egean Sea. The question of indemnity, 
upon which Bulgaria still insists, has not yet 
been settled. 


How Near Lhe statement of Sir Edward 
Europe Wastoa Grey, British Foreign Secretary, 

Great War in the House of Commons, ‘on 
April 7, that if the great powers had not come 
to a definite agreement regarding an auton- 
omous Albanian state, the whole continent 
would have been at war during the early days 
of March, was an official admission of the 
tenseness of the general European situation, 
which has existed since last October when the 
Balkan allies descended upon Turkey. Sir 
Edward, speaking to England for the great 
powers, referred to the naval demonstration 
on the Montenegrin coast begun on April 
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CONSTANTINE, THE NEW KING OF GREECE, SURROUNDED BY HIS FAMILY 


(In the rear, at the left, Prince Paul, Prince Alexander, Prince George—now Crown Prince—and Princess Helene. 


Front, 


Queen Sophia, King Constantine and Princess Irene) 


5, by the united warships of England, 
Austria, France, Germany and Italy, as 
“necessary to uphold the agreement reached 
by the powers regarding the future autono- 
mous Albania.” The Foreign Secretary 
pointed out that the boundaries of the 
future state as agreed upon left a “large 
tract of territory for division between Mon- 
tenegro and Servia.” He characterized the 
continued siege of Scutari by the Montene- 
grins as “having no bearing whatsoever upon 
the conflict between Turkey and the Balkan 
allies nor upon a war of liberation,” but 
stigmatized it as “part of a war of con- 
quest” and concluded: 

There is no reason why the same sympathy 
felt for Montenegro and other countries contend- 
ing for their liberty and national existence should 
not be extended to the Albanian population of 
Scutari and the district who are mainly Catholics 


and Moslems and who are contending for their 
land, their religion, and their lives. 


Constantine, O2 March 21 (Good Friday), 
New King Prince Constantine was crowned 
of Greece 


King of the Hellenes, succeeding 
his father, George I, who was assassinated by 
a half insane fanatic on March 18. The 


new monarch requested the entire ministry, 
with Premier Venezelos at its head, to re- 
main in office. King George was shot 
while walking in the streets of Salonica and 
died half an hour later. No motive was 
assigned for the act. It had been said 
more than once that the late ruler, 
in one of the most difficult positions 
ever held by an imported monarch, showed 
much tact, breadth and ability. He was 
a son of the much beloved King Christian XII 
of Denmark, often called the father-in-law 
of Europe, and was a brother of the Dowager 
Queen Alexandra of England. He was sixty- 
eight years old and was elected King by the 
National Assembly at Athens in 1863. While 
he did his best to become a good Hellene,*he 
always remained a Dane to his people whom 
he did not thoroughly understand, and who 
could not forget his northern origin. After 
living through fifty years of a troubled reign, 
and seeing his adopted country humiliated 
in the disastrous war of 1896-97, with Turkey, 
it seemed the irony of fate indeed that he 
should die by the hand of an assassin in the 
hour of Greece’s triumph over her ancient 
enemy. George I was one of the moving 
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spirits in the formation of the Balkan League 
and the campaign against. the Turk. . The 
new~monarchis forty-five years of age. Al- 
though a soldier by-profession, and leader of 
his country’s armies in. the present war. with 
Turkey, he is by choice a man of peace: and 
domesticity. His wife, the new Queen Sophia, 
is a sister of the German Kaiser. ‘They have 
five children, three sons and two daughters. 


i The: extent to which the nerves 
Nervousness “Of Europe have been on edge 
of Europe. ever since the Balkan War began 


was shown by several incidents and happenings . 


of the first days of last month. Statements 
in the Aiistrian Reichsrath and the Russian 
Duma, perhaps inadvertently made, showed 
that .in neither country has the promised 
demobilization taken place. Anti-Russian 
demonstrations in Vienna and anti-Austrian 
riots in St. Petersburg have further embittered 
the relations of the countries of Austrian 
Emperor and Russian Czar. Speaking of a 
street riot in St. Petersburg on April.6, the 
special. correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph at the Russian capital, observes: 
Popular feeling in this capital is in deadly oppo- 
sition to any friendship or conciliation toward 
Austria and to a policy which alone can ward off a 
European war. . . . Europe is now witnessing the 
merest skirmish which will usher in a tremendous 
conflict between the Slav and the Germanic races. 


We have already explained the increase in the 
French and German military establishments 
and noted the radical effects these are having 
on the whole life of the countries involved. 


In the parliaments of the smaller 
countries whose neutrality Eu- 
rope has guaranteed, Belgium, 
Holland and Denmark, there are measures 
providing for the increase of the military 
establishments in order to protect their 
neutrality. The British government, as has 
already been noted, is seriously considering 
the advisability of suggesting to Germany a 
suspension of warship building. The creation 
of aerial fleets goes on apace. A good deal of 
discussion and some bitterness in Germany 
was occasioned by the mishap to the German 
Zeppelin war dirigible Z4 on April 3. During 
the week preceding reports had been received 
at the War Office in Paris that an air craft 
of the Zeppelin type had been seen passing 
over the lines of the French frontier fortifica- 
tions from Switzerland northward. On April 
3, during a fog, the French frontier guard at 
Luneville found the Z4 which had, so its 
commander said, lost its way. The Germans 
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THE BALKAN STATESMAN, DR. DANEV, PRESIDENT OF 
THE BULGARIAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 

(Dr. Danev, to whose keen statesmanship is due very largely 

the formation of the Balkan League, now warns the allies 

of the danger of disagreement just when complete victory is 

in their grasp) 


were detained and their ship released only 
after the payment of duty for bringing a 
foreign aircraft into France and after a 
thorough examination by the French officers. 
The Kaiser, it is reported, will insist upon the 
court-martial of the officers of the Z4. 


One of the direct results of the 
Balkan war, which was not in the 

Te ead expected when the war _be- 
gan, is the regeneration of the Pan-Slavist 
movement. Having allied themselves for 
the purpose of defeating the Turks, the 
Balkan peoples have gained not only terri- 
torial extension, not only material benefits 
which will follow in the more or less near 
future, but they have also gained the knowl- 
edge of their solidarity as Slavs, which may 
exercise greater influence upon the destinies 
of some European countries than their terri- 
torial expansion. This feeling of solidarity 
of the Slav nations is becoming more and more 
pronounced, and measures are being taken 
against its manifestation in countries which 
do not sympathize with the movement. In 
Austria, according to reports in some Russian 
newspapers,’ there have been open revolts 
and summary executions of reservist-Slavs 
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who refused to join their regiments when 
these were being mobilized and sent to the 
Servian border. In Russia, which is looked 
upon as the leader of the Slav nations, great 
demonstrations have been held in St. Peters- 
burg, Kiev, and other cities, as a protest 
against Austria’s attitude toward the Balkan 
Slavs. ‘Slav banquets”’ were arranged, and 
even the Czar himself sent telegraphic mes- 
sages to the participants expressing his grati- 
fication at “their common efforts for the 
good of the fatherland.” But the banquets 
and demonstrations became too loud in their 
denunciations of Austria, and the govern- 
ment felt compelled, in the interest of peace, 
to prohibit any public manifestations in St. 
Petersburg. Russian diplomacy is_ being 
severely criticized by the Slavophile organs of 
the empire for its mild and peaceful methods 
in dealing with Austria. Even the radical 
press, which cannot be accused of Pan- 
Slavist tendencies, is in open sympathy with 
the Balkan Slavs and is discussing the possi- 
bilities of an alliance between Russia and 
the Balkan League. 


The first session of the first Parlia- 
ment of China, the world’s young- 
est republic, was opened on 
April 8, at Peking. Five hundred represen- 
tatives out of 596, and 177 senators out of 
274, ‘‘all of them earnest looking men of 
mature years and nearly all dressed in Eu- 
ropean fashion,” gathered in the Parliament 
Building, and as a salute of tor guns was 
fired, copies of the message of Provisional 
President Yuan Shih-kai were distributed to 
the members expressing the hope that ‘‘the 
Republic of China will last for 10,000 years.” 
This constitutional assembly then proceeded 
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AS TO RECOGNIZING CHINA 


“You're too young, little boy. If you behave yourself I may 
give you a nice, big, recognition,” 
From The Sun (New York) 
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to elect Yuan Shih-kai to be President of 
the Chinese Republic for the full term of 
four years. The most pressing problem be- 
fore the new government is the question of 
finance. The so-called Six Power Syndicate 
loan is still in abeyance. There will be no 
participation in this loan by American 
bankers, at least not with government sup- 
port. President Wilson officially decided 
this when, on March 18, he gave out at the 
White House a statement declining to request 
the New York bankers interested to con- 
tinue their participation in the Six Power 
loan negotiations. 


ee _ The decision to follow this 
e New Ameri- * 

can Attitude course, which has been charac- 
Toward China +erized in some quarters as a 
“repudiation of the Taft-Knox dollar diplo- 
macy policy,’ was fully explained in the 
President’s statement which covered the fol- 


lowing points: ‘ 


(1) A declaration of the Government’s purpose 
to withdraw from coédperation with the five other 
great powers in seeking to have China consent to 
specific conditions for the disbursement and repay- 
ment of a loan of $125,000,000. (2) An expres- 
sion of disapproval of the conditions on which the 
loan was sought and refusal to assume responsi- 
bility of participation, which might involve inter- 
ference in the political affairs of China. (3) A 
declaration that this suggested responsibility is ob- 
noxious to fundamental American principles. (4) 
An expression of willingness to help develop Chi- 
nese resources. (5) An expression of sympathy 
with the establishment of republican principles in 
China. (6) A declaration of intention to urge 
legislation that will enable American bankers and 
business men to overcome present restrictions, 
mainly on account of laws affecting National 
banks, which hamper them in competing for Chi- 
nese trade with bankers and business men of other 
Governments. 


The next step in the policy of the new ad- 
ministration was to be the formal recognition 
of the new Republic, which would take the 
form of ‘the credentials issued to the new 
Minister to Peking, whose name was to be 
announced after the formal election of a 
President. The offer, by President Wilson, 
of the Chinese post to John R. Mott, probably 
the best known Y. M. C. A. worker of the 
world, and Foreign Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee of that organization, 
(although it was believed that Mr. Mott 
would not accept) has been taken to indi- 
cate that the President wishes to obtain a 
religious worker for Chinese Minister, with 
the intention of making the Chinese Republic 
realize that the only purposes of the United 
States in its Chinese relations are benevolent, 
and based on a truly Christian spirit. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON ASSISTING AT THE OPENING OF THE BASEBALL SEASON 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 16 to April 14, 1913) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


April 7.—The Sixty-third — meets in 
special session to revise the tariff. In the 
House, Champ Clark (Dem., Mo.) is reélected 
Speaker; Mr. Underwood (Dem.., Ala.), chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, introduces the 
administration tariff measure, which includes pro- 
vision for a tax on incomes. 

April 8.—Both branches assemble in joint session 
while the President in person reads his special 
tariff message. 

April 9.—In the Senate, Mr. Bacon (Dem., 

Ga.) introduces a bill providing for the leasing of 
official residences for American ambassadors and 
ministers. 

April 14.—In the House, the Sundry Civil ap- 
propriation bill, vetoed by President Taft when 
passed by the Sixty-second Congress, is reintro- 
duced. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


March 18.—The Delaware legislature passes a 
child-labor law and rejects the federal constitu- 
tional amendment for the direct election of Sena- 
tors. 


March 19.—The first measure passed by the 
Alaska legislature confers the suffrage upon women. 

March 25.—The Massachusetts House fails to 
pass a woman-suffrage amendment. 

March 26.—The deadlock in the Illinois legisla- 
ture is broken, and James Hamilton Lewis (Dem.) 
and Lawrence Y. Sherman (Rep.) are elected to the 
United States Senate, the latter for the short term. 

March 31.—Governor Sulzer of New York signs 
the Full Crew bill, increasing the number of brake- 
men upon long trains. 

April 1.—The New Jersey Full Crew bill is ap- 
proved by Governo: Fielder. . . . The Tennessee 
Senate concurs in the House resolution ratifying 
the amendment for the popular election of United 
States Senators. ... Henry W. Kiel (Rep.) is 
elected mayor of St. Louis. 

April 2.—The Pennsylvania Senate unanimously 
concurs with the House in approving the amend- 
ment for the direct election of Senators. 

April 4.—The members of the new Progressive 
party in the House of Representatives meet in 
their first conference or ‘“‘open”’ caucus. 

April 7.—The voters of Michigan defeat the 
proposed woman-suffrage amendment and adopt 
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WOMEN FROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNION MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS OF WASHINGTON TO 
THE CAPITOL, ON APRIL 7, TO PRESENT SUFFRAGE PETITIONS TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


provisions for the initiative, referendum, and 
recall and for municipal ownership. 

April 8.—Both branches of the Connecticut legis- 
lature approve the amendment providing for the 
popular election of United States Senators, and 
the measure becomes a part of the Constitution. 

. . The Democratic members. of the House of 
Representatives reject the plan of an open caucus. 

April 9.—President Wilson visits the capitol and 
discusses the tariff bill with the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee. 

April 11.—The Republican members of the 
House of Representatives for the first time hold 
an open caucus. ... The Ohio House adopts 
the Senate bill for the payment of pensions to de- 
pendent mothers with children. 

April 12.—President Wilson nominates 
John Bassett Moore as counselor to the 
Department. 

April 14.—The Michigan Senate passes a meas- 
ure granting pensions to mothers with dependent 
children. 


Prof. 
State 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


March 18.—King George of Greece is assassina- 
ted, while walking in the street at Salonica, 
by a Gemented anarchist. . . . Premier Briand 
and his cabinet resign following a defeat in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

March 21.—Constantine I, eldest son of the late 
King George, takes the oath as Kingof Greece. . . . 
Louis Barthou forms a new ministry in France, re- 
taining five members of the Briand cabinet... . 
Dr. Francisco Bertrand becomes President of 
Honduras upon the death of Manuel Bonilla. 

March 24.—Nicaragua places its currency sy s- 
tem upon a gold basis. 

March 26.—Winston Churchill, introducing the 
British naval estimates in the House of C ommons, 
proposes an agreement whereby all nations would 
suspend naval construction during the year 1914. 

March 28.—The details of the German Govern- 
ment’s plans for increased military preparations, 


amounting to $321,000,000 and including $37,000,- 
ooo for an air fleet, are made public. 

April 1.—The Duke of Montpensier is pro- 
claimed King of Albania by the provisional govern- 
ment of that proposed nation, which was formerly 
a vilayet of Turkey. 

April 3.—Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, the Eng- 
lish suffragette leader, is sentenced to three years 
imprisonment for inciting the placing of a bomb 
in the country home of Chancellor Lloyd-George. 

April 7—The Imperial Chancellor submits the 
German Government’s defense and taxation bills 
to the Reichstag. 

April 8.—The first parliament of the Chinese 
republic convenes at Pekin. 

April 12.—Mrs. Pankhurst, the British suffra- 
gette leader, is released from jail after refusing to 
eat for nine days. 

April 13.—King Alfonso narrowly escapes assas- 
sination by an Anarchist, who fires three shots at 
him while riding through the streets of Madrid. 

. The San Domingo Congress elects Jose Borda 
Valdez as Provisional President. ... The federal 
troops at the Mexican town of Naco surrender to 
United States troops across the border after defeat 
by a state force in an engagement lasting five days. 

April 14.—200,000 Belgian workers go on strike 
as a demonstration for manhood suffrage. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March 18.—President Wilson issues a statement 
withdrawing the approval of the United States 
Government of the participation by American 
bankers in the proposed six-power loan to China. 

March 19.—The group of American bankers with- 
draws from the negotiations for the proposed 
Chinese loan. 

March 22.—The European powers present to 
Bulgaria their proposals for peace in the war of the 
Balkan nations against Turkey; they include the 
relinquishing by Turkey of most of its territory in 
Europe including Adrianople and the island of 
Crete. 
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THE LATE LORD WOLSELEY 


March 26.—The Turkish fortress of Adrianople, 
after a five-months’ siege, is captured -by the Bul- 
garian troops under General Savov. 

March 28.—The European powers demand that 
Montenegro raise the siege of Scutari, and that all 
Servian and Montenegrin troops be withdrawn 
from the districts proposed to be incorporated into 
Albania as a nation. 

March 31.—Walter H. Page is named as Ameri- 
can ambassador to England. 

April 1.—The Turkish Government accepts the 
terms of peace proposed by the powers. . . . Mon- 
tenegrin troops capture the great Tarabosch for- 
tress near Scutari. 

April 4.—The Japanese ambassador informally 
protests to the American Secretary of State against 
proposed legislation in the California legislature 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Japanese. | 

April 5.—Bulgaria, on behalf of the Balkan allies, 
makes counter proposals to the peace terms sub- 
mitted by the powers. 

_ April 6.—A fleet of ten Austrian, Italian, French, 
German, and British warships assembles in Monte- 
negrin waters as a protest against the non-fulfill- 
ment of the demands of the powers. 

April 7—Dr. Eusebio A. Morales is appointed 
minister to the United States from Panama. 

April 10.—Russia announces its complete accord 
with the other powers in the matter of Montene- 
gro’s limitations in Albania. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


March 18.—The birthplace of Grover Cleveland, 
at Caldwell, N. J., is transferred to an association, 
to be maintained as a national memorial. 

March 19.—Contracts for the new subway sys- 
tem of New York City, amounting to $326,000,000, 
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are signed by the Public Service Commission 
and rapid-transit officials. 

March 21.—A severe windstorm, starting in the 
Gulf States and sweeping northward and eastward 
to the Great Lakes, causes the death of more than 
100 persons and the destruction of several million 
dollars’ worth of property and crops. 

March 22.—The wireless telegraph station on 
the Eiffel Tower, Paris, receives a complete mes- 
sage from the station at Arlington, Md. 

March 23.—A cyclonic storm ravages the Middle 
West; in Omaha and vicinity a tornado destroys 
thousands of homes and kills 150 persons.... A 
spherical balloon, piloted by Rumpelmeyer, sail- 
ing from Paris to Kharkov, Russia, establishes a 
new distance record of 1500 miles in forty-one 
hours. 

March 25-26.—After several days’ continuous 
and heavy rainfall, the rivers of Ohio and Indiana 
rise to unprecederited levels and inundate large 
areas of land, causing the loss of more than 600 
lives, the destruction of 5000 homes, and enormous 
damage to property; in Dayton, Columbus, Ham- 
ilton, Zanesville, Middletown, and Chillicothe, 
in Ohio, and in Indianapolis and Peru, Indiana, the 
destruction of life and property is particularly 
heavy (see page 565). 

March 26.—President Wilson and the Governors 
of many States appeal for contributions for the 
rescue and relief of flood sufferers in Ohio and In- 
diana. 

March 28.—The Ohio River reaches flood stages 
at many points; great damage is caused by floods 
at Rochester, Albany, Troy, and at other places 
in the Hudson and Mohawk Valleys of New York 
State. 

April 1.—Ex-President Taft takes up his duties 
as Kent professor of law at Yale. 

April 3.—The Vaterland, the largest passenger 
vessel in the world, is launched at Hamburg. 

April 6.—Street-car service in Buffalo, N. Y., 
is crippled by a strike of two-thirds of the men. 
. .. The waters of the Ohio begin to fall and relieve 
the dangerous situation at Cairo and Evansville. 

April 8.—Two regiments of militia and a troop of 
cavalry are ordered out in Buffalo following a day 
of rioting in the street-car strike. . . . Lieut. Rex. 
Chandler, a United States Army aviator, is killed 
in the fall of a hydroplane near Fort Rosecrans, 
Cal. ... Sir Thomas Lipton challenges once more 
for the America’s cup. 

April 11.—The Buffalo street-car strike is 
brought to an end by the mediation of the Mayor. 

April 14.—Funeral services for the late J. Pier- 
pont Morgan are held at New York City, and the 
body is buried at Hartford, Conn. 


OBITUARY 


March 16.—Louis Maurice Boutet de Monvel, 
the French painter and illustrator, 63. 

March 17.—Henry Stull, painter of thorough- 
bred horses, 62... . Louis Amateis, the sculptor 
and designer, 57.... Dr. Prince A. Morrow, of 
New York, an authority on skin diseases, 66. 

March 18.—George I, King of Greece, 67.... 
Gen. Louis Joseph Nicolas André, formerly French 
Minister of War, 75. 

March 19.—Gen. J. H. Kidd, a veteran of the 
Civil War and noted Indian fighter, 73... . Col. 
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THE LATE JUDGE ADDISON BROWN, OF NEW YORK 

(Judge Brown was a recognized authority on admiralty law 
and was equally eminent asa scientist. His observations on 
the corona in-the solar eclipse of 1878 were published by the 
Smithsonian Institution and he was one of the authors of 
Britton and Brown’s “Illustrated Flora of the United States 
and Canada.”” The New York World said of Judge Brown: 
“The study of science was something more than a fad to the 
many-sided jurist who mastered it as thoroughly as he did 
the law.’’) 

John M. Bacon, a veteran of the Civil, Indian, and 
Spanish Wars, 68. 

March 20.—Mgr. Denis O’Callaghan, a promi- 
nent Boston clergyman, 71. 

March 21.—Manuel Bonilla, President of Hon- 
duras, 70.... Frederick William Devoe, of New 
York, the paint and varnish manufacturer, 84. 

March 22.—Frank S. Black, former Governor of 
New York and a noted lawyer, 60. 

March 23.—Samuel Judson Roberts, a promi- 
nent Kentucky editor and Republican leader, 55. 

. Brynild oa ac of Iowa, a noted Nor- 
wegian editor, 69.... Capt. A. H. Bogardus, for- 
merly champion wing shot of the world, 79. 

March 24.—Lady Dorothy Nevill, noted for her 
published reminiscences, 86....Dr. Joseph N. 
Hallock, editor and publisher of the Christian 
Work and Evangelist, 79. 

March *ield-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, 
the noted British soldier, 79.... William J. 
Northen, — rly Governor of Georgia, 77-+: 
Mrs. May C. Brooke, last woman survivor of the 
cast which played before Lincoln the night he was 
assassinated, 69. 

March 26.—Brig.-Gen. Alexander James Perry, 
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U.S.A., retired, 84. .... Dr. A. T. Bristow, a promi- 
nent New York physician, 62. 

March 27.—Marc A. Blumenberg, editor of the 
Musical Courier, 62. 

March 28.—James McCrea, former president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, 64. . . . Henry Bischoff, 
justice of the New York Supreme Court, 60. 

March 29.—Prince Henry XIV of Reuss, 80. 
... Dr. George McClellan, a well-known Philadel- 
phia physician and educator, 64... . Carl Guido 
Friedrich Richter, a noted violinist, 81. 

March 30.—Rear-Adm. John W. Moore, U.S.N., 
retired, formerly chief engineer, 81. 

March 31.—John Pierpont Morgan, the finan- 
cier and art collector, 75 (see page 555)... . Brig.- 
Gen. Thomas M. Jones, a veteran of the Confed- 
erate army, 81... . Sidney Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, 60... . Count Cesare Gianotti, prefect of 
the Italian royal palace. 

April 2.—William H. Fletcher, of New York, a 
well-known engineer and shipbuilder, 55. 

April 3.—Viscount Llandaff, formerly Home 
Secretary in Great Britain, 87.... Eberhard 
Nestle, headmaster at the Evangelical Theological 
Seminary at Maulbronn, Wiirttemberg, 62. 

April 4.—Dr. Edward Dowden, professor of 
English literature at the University of Dublin, 70. 

. Charles F. Warwick, formerly mayor of Phila- 
delphia, 61. 

April 5.—Robert Wadsworth Prentiss, professor 
of mathematics and astronomy at Rutgers College, 
56.... George Cantacuzene, president of the 
Rumanian Senate and former Premier. 

April 6.—Prof. Adolf Slaby, a German authority 
on wireless telegraphy. 

April 7.—Jean Ernest Constans, formerly Pre- 
mier of France, 79. 

April 9.—Addison Brown, of New York, for- 
merly United States District Judge, an authority 
on admiralty law, and a noted botanist, 83. 

April _12.—John Brooks Henderson, former 
United States Senator from Missouri and author 
of the Thirteenth Amendment, 86. 

April 14.—Carl Hagenbeck, the noted animal 
collector of Germany, 69. 
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FUNERAL OF JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN,—THE CASKET 
LEAVING THE LIBRARY FOR THE CHURCH 
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THE LESSON 
From the Tribune (New York) 


RESIDENT WILSON, personally read- 

ing his message to Congress in the 
House of Representatives, was an event that 
the cartoonists could not, of course, resist 
picturing quite aptly as a lesson by the 
“Schoolmaster.” 

















“TTS MOST UNUSUAL, WOODROW, BUT YOU MAY 
PROCEED ” 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 
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NO TIME FOR FOOLING 
From the Inter Ocean (Chicago) 
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““SAM’S SWORN OFF!”’ 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle, Wash'n) 



















NOT SO FILLING, BUT MORE EASILY DIGESTED 
(The above cartoon, and those in the next column, refer 
to the. Chinese policy of the Wilson administration, 
which is commented on in our editorial pages) 


From the Herald (New York) 
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THE STRAW GRASPERS 
(The G. O. P. elephant and the Bull Moose, indulging the 
hope of a Wilson-Bryan disagreement) 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) 
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NONE OF THAT FOR US 
From the Journal (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
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THE NEW COCKTAIL 
PRESIDENT WILSON (examining American Eagle’s tongue): 


‘My poor bird! What have they been doing to you? What 


you want is a good stiff leave-it-to- Woodrow!’ 


From Punch (London) 
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WILLIAM TELL SHOOTS AT THE APPLE 
Take steady aim and don’t touch the boy.” 
From the American (Baltimore) 

















ANY CHANCE OF LETTING HIM VENTURE 
TOO FAR OUT AT FIRST 


From the News-Tribune (Duluth, Minn.) 


NOT RUNNING 

















SENTIMENTAL SONG BY DAME HIGH TARIFF 
From the Advertiser (Montgomery, Ala.) 
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MAY THE NEW DEAL BE A SQUARE 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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“tO THE 


RESCUE” 


From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 


HE great disasters in the Middle West 
caused by tornado and floods brought 

out many sympathetic expressions from the 
cartoonists of the country. They depicted 
the various phases of these calamities,—the 
titanic force of the elements and man’s 
helplessness before them, the hardships of 
hee a Me 
ve fiat 
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DIGGING HAS BEGUN 
From the Daily Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


THE 


the people of the devastated regions, and the 
ready relief extended from all parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Morgan’s death also provoked many 
tributes to the genius and achievements of 
the man who had so long dominated American 
finance. 




















A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE MR. J. P. MORGAN 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 
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LOOSEN UP, UNCLE 
(Uncle Sam should supply houses for his ambassadors) 
From the Tribune (Los Angeles) 
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FORBIDDEN FRUIT 
From the Daily News (Chicago) 





THE MEDIATORS 
(The European powers “‘ rushing ’’ to the Turk’s rescue) 
From Pasquino (Turin) 
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FACE FO FACE 
(Japan, not pleased with a proposed land law of California, 
threatens to withdraw from participation in San 
Francisco's exposition of 1915) 
From the Daily Picayune (New Orleans) 














Borba ToS 





DON’T STEP ON THE CAT! 
From the Press (Philadelphia) 











MIGHTY LITTLE LEFT 
(Constantinople, at least, is still left to the Turk) 
From the Daily Star (Montreal) 
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THE AMERICAN FISHERMAN WHEN THE FORK GETS READY 
“There’s good fishing in troubled waters,” says Uncle Sam, UNCLE SAM: (examining the Mexican roast): “I think this 
winking his right eye bird will soon be done”’ 


From Sucesos (Valparaiso) From Caras y Careias (Buenos Aires) 
Both of the above cartoons show Uncle orite theme with the cartoonists of those 
Sam in the act of grabbing South American countries. 
territory. This idea seems to be firmly 
fixed in Latin-American minds and is a fav- 


























REPARTEE BETWEEN CHANCELLORS 
BISMARCK: ‘‘ Friend Theobald, I did five times better than 
you; I raised five milliards at one time, and you get just one.” 





ee THE PEACE PALM : BETHMANN: ‘‘But from whom, my old friend? You got it 
GERMANY: “This certainly is a weak little plant; it needs  fy9m the French, but I from the Germans; that is a good deal 
strong support”’ harder.” 
From Jugend (Munich) From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 




















JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN 


BY SERENO 6S. 


OHN PIERPONT MORGAN was one 
of the commanding personalities of his 
times. He exercised, in the later years of his 
life, a power greater than that of any other 
unofficial person in the world, and greater 
than that of most kings and ministers. But 
there was nothing complex or occult in his 
character; nothing subtle or cunning or 
crafty in his methods, and the record of his 
brilliant career is so clear that even those far 
distant from the mighty forces which pro- 
duced him, should comprehend its meaning. 
He dealt, indeed, in the most mysterious 
product in the world’s markets; and perhaps 
the mystery which attaches to that which he 
bought and sold accounts for some of the 
mystery which seems to attach to his life. 
Daniel Webster’s description of credit as “the 
vital air of commerce,” remains now, as it was 
three-quarters of a century ago, the best 
description that can be given. For credit 
envelops the world of business as atmosphere 
does the globe. We can not exist without it, 
but while we may feel it, we can not see it. 
It is ever mysterious and sometimes even 
weird and uncanny in its operations. Noone 
has ever completely explored or charted it. 
While it is beneficent in its customary action, 
yet, like the air, it can at times exhibit all the 
fury and destructive power of the tornado. 
It was credit which Mr. Morgan organized, 
concentrated, and applied for the benefit of 
American development with the same genius 
with which the Wizard of the Oranges has 
brought electricity under control of man for 
his well-being. 

But difficult as it is to comprehend credit 
in all its complexity and universality and 
effects, Mr. Morgan’s own career, as a mer- 
chant in credits, was an open book that any 
one may read with perfect understanding. 
The country banker to whom the farmer and 
village trader go, it may be for a loan, or more 
often for advice, and to whom, in every move- 
ment of local improvement, the whole town 
looks for financial leadership, is a type of 
what Mr. Morgan was in the great world of 
international commerce and enterprise. It is 
because Mr. Morgan’s operations were so 
colossal, that his personality seems so remote 
and strange. But in reality he was simply 
the country banker expanded to the last 
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MR. MORGAN AS HE APPEARED AT THE TIME OF THE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
STEEL CORPORATION 


(From a drawing made by V. Gribayédoff for the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS in 1901) 


degree of power and responsibility. A mem- 
ber of banking houses in New York, Philadel- 
phia, London, and Paris, his operations cov- 
ered the globe. The units of his enterprises 
were continental. He was truly a citizen of 
the world, and though he was a patriotic 
American, yet no one country could claim 
him entirely as its own. We may dispute 
about the economic significance of the move- 
ments in which he was the leader; we may 
differ about the effect of his achievements 
upon the future of this country, and we may 
have opposing ideas as to his ultimate place 
in history, but there seems to me to be no 
reason for contention as to the naturalness 
and simplicity and absolute fidelity of his 
character and career. Every man is in a 
sense an incarnation of the spirit of the age in 
which he lives, and Mr. Morgan was, con- 
spicuously, a magnificent product of his cen- 
tury. He represented, as no other American 
did, the commercial enterprise of the times. 
Within his life-time progress was made, and 
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revolutionary changes in economic forces and 
conditions were brought about, vaster than 
had been achieved in perhaps the preceding 
five centuries. During the seventy-six years 
of Mr. Morgan’s life the world has lived 
every year as long as five years in the pre- 
ceding century, great in results as that was. 
During at least thirty-six of these years, 
Mr. Morgan was a leader, and during twenty, 
the commanding figure among all his contem- 
poraries engaged in commercial enterprises. 
Mr. Morgan had the advantage of good 
blood in his veins. His father, Junius Spen- 
cer Morgan, was an able and eminent man. 
His maternal grandfather was a preacher, a 
poet and a patriot. Joseph H. Choate, 
whose own ancestry was distinguished, has 
made much of this in his eulogy of Morgan. 
We know, however, that the sons and grand- 
sons of upright and intellectual fathers and 
grandfathers are often worthless and vicious. 
But in Mr. Morgan’s life we can plainly per- 
ceive the ennobling effect of his noble ancestry. 
But Mr. Morgan had the disadvantage of 
being born rich—not rich, indeed, in the 
sense of the wealth he has himself bequeathed, 
but rich in the degree which a successful man 
of affairs had attained in the first half of the 
last century. To be a rich man’s son is a 
fearful handicap. Sympathize with the poor, 
always; but the present-day talk about the 
dreadfulness of poverty is mostly senti- 
mental twaddle. Most men who amount to 
much in this world were born poor and are 
glad of it. The attempt to abolish poverty 
is an attempt to abolish progress, for poverty 
is the dynamo of ambition. One of the big- 
gest merchants in New York recently told me 
that he refused to take into his employ any of 
the sons of his wealthy acquaintances, and 
hired only poor boys from the farms or the 
sonsofimmigrants. These were being trained 
for the high places in his great business. 
That indicates the kind of handicap which 
rich men’s sons have to surmount. About 
the only thing their fathers can give them is 
money, which is often the worst thing they 
can have in starting out in life. Success, in 
this country, at least, has had its hardiest 
growth in the soil of poverty. The fact, 
therefore, that two of the most remarkable 
personalities of our age, J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Theodore Roosevelt, were born in homes 
of affluence, culture, and refinement, ought to 
be an inspiration to other rich men’s sons. 
Mr. Morgan matured slowly, that is to 
say he did not attain leadership, or appar- 
ently seek for leadership, until after years of 
preparation. Even with the powerful back- 
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ing which his father-was able to give him, he 
did not become a young Napoleon of finance. 
After leaving the University of Gottingen in 
Germany, in 1857, he became a clerk first 
in his father’s banking house in London, and 
two years later with the then noted New 
York banking firm of Duncan, Sherman & 
Co. He began his business career as a clerk 
when he was twenty years old. Seven years 
later, in partnership with Charles H. Dabney, 
he established an independent banking busi- 
ness in New York. But this was still a period 
of preparation. There was no_hot-house 
growth. There was no grasping for control. 
There was no sensationalism in his progress. 
He was a follower, not a commander, and 
so quiet, retiring, and modest was he, that 
it is related that a corporation that made him 
one of its directors dropped him after a year, 
because he never took any initiative at the 
meetings, or made a single suggestion, but 
confined himself to voting on the various 
resolutions. It was 1871 that Mr. Morgan, 
then thirty-four years old, entered into part- 
nership with Anthony J. Drexel, the great 
Philadelphia banker, and laid the foundations 
of the now existing international banking 
house. Mr. Morgan had by this time at- 
tained prominence in the financial world, 
but he was still far from the position of leader- 
ship, and for a number of years he was even 
in his own firm overshadowed by the larger 
distinction of Mr. Drexel. 

It was not until after he was forty years 
old that Morgan became numbered among 
the first dozen or so men in American busi- 
ness who must be consulted in the largest 
transactions; and it was only in the last 
twenty-five years of his life that he was com- 
mander-in-chief. Forty years of preparation! 
That is an object lesson that may have some 
value even in these days when young men 
are eagerly seeking leadership in business 
without that maturity, stability, and char- 
acter which long experience gives. The 
secret of Mr. Morgan’s ability to retain for 
so many years the supreme direction of 
affairs, his continuing intellectual and bodily 
vitality after he had passed the half-century 
mark, may be found chiefly in those forty 
years of maturing powers. He did not waste 
himself in his early manhood; therefore he 
was a giant in his old age. 

Allusion has been made to Mr. Morgan’s 
long silence as illustrated by the anecdote 
of his “dummy directorship.” Like General 
Grant, whom he resembled in some other 
respects, he was always a man of few words. 
He had absolutely no gift of public speech, 
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although at times he displayed a remarkable 
power of verbal characterization in some 
striking phrase which in a single sentence, 
like “the panic of undigested securities,” 
summed up a financial situation. He lis- 
tened, but said little, but his decisions, often 
expressed in a simple “yes” or “no”, became 
in the financial world like an opinion from 
the Supreme Court in the legal world. He 
was a member of many of the prominent 
clubs and associations of the world’s great 
cities; he attended many meetings, he sat 
at many public banquets, but he never made 
a speech. He did not inherit, nor did he 


A CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAIT OF MR. MORGAN 


cultivate, the art of winning popularity. He 
was often short and brusque in his manner, 
although this brusqueness was not of the 
heart, but rather was a shield against in- 
truders and trespassers upon his time. He 
was a difficult man for reporters to approach. 
His “interviews” were few and very brief; 
but a newspaper man who succeeded in get- 
ting a good sentence from Morgan had the 
distinction of a “beat.” 

Mr. Morgan was indeed a statesman in his 
world-wide knowledge and influence; but he 
was no politician. He did not know how to 
curry popular favor. He could solve big 
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business problems in a day, while other men 
were struggling with them for months, but 
he was not an expert in influencing public 
opinion. 

We have entered upon an era of business 
publicity, and of commerce carried on, not 
only in the open, but subject to public opinion 
and governmental regulation. More and 
more our men of business are becoming pub- 
licists as well as administrators and financiers. 
More and more our railroads and banks are 
establishing publicity departments; and what 
amounts to a new profession of “executive 
assistants’’ (like those recently established 
by the Pennsylvania and the New England 
lines, with talented and experienced news- 
paper men at their head) is being created— 
men whose function it is to interpret public 
opinion to the Board of Directors, and inter- 
pret the executive policy to the public. In 
this connection it is significant to note the 
change that is taking place in the character 
of the men at the head of great corporations. 
Samuel Rea, the new president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, is not only the trained engineer and 
the accomplished executive, but a man who 
for years has been making a close study of 
economic and political conditions. He is a 
student of public opinion. The Morgan 
firm has, now, a former newspaper man 
among its members. The head of New 
York’s biggest bank was formerly a financial 
editor. The head of the country’s biggest 
corporation is a former lawyer and judge. 
It has been said that the greatest business in 
this country—as is inevitable in a democ- 
racy—is that of politics; and now that gov- 
ernment insists upon sharing in the responsi- 
bility of managing big business, merchants, 
bankers and directors must make a study 
of public opinion, or have men at their el- 
bows constantly to instruct them. That 
probably explains why so many men who 
have made a success in public life are being 
taken into business concerns. But Mr. 
Morgan, who belonged in this respect to the 
old school of financiers, did not seem to cul- 
tivate the art of publicity. 

Mr. Morgan was a great money maker, 
but he was equally distinguished as a money 
spender. To forma true estimate of his po- 
sition and power, one must understand his 
genius in these two directions. He was no 
miser. He was in business to make money, 
but not for the mere sake of accumulation. 
The public has not been informed of the 
amount of his wealth; perhaps he did not 
know himself. But this is certain, that while 
he had the opportunity of becoming the 
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richest man in the world, he was not 
the richest man. His power is not to be 
found in the number of his own millions, 
but in the billions of which he was the 
trustee. No man ever controlled the 
money of other people in such tremen- 
dous sums as he did; and he charged high for 
his trusteeship. Undoubtedly he delighted 
in driving a good bargain both inselling bonds 
and in buying art objects; but however much 
he made, the other people to the bargains did 
not seem to lose. Criticism has been made 
of the enormous toll he sometimes levied 
upon the operations which he conducted for 
others. But he was like the great surgeon 
who charges a big fee for an operation taking 
only a few minutes: what he was charging for 
was not time, but experience and skill. Mr. 
Morgan’s judgment was a jewel of great 
price. His favorable opinion, in the later 
days of his supremacy, was sufficient to in- 
sure success. 

It was, however, as a spender, rather than 
as an accumulator, that Mr. Morgan occu- 
pied the most unique place among all the 
men of his time. Let it be said to his ever- 
lasting credit that his spending of money 
had always a constructive, not a destructive, 
influence. He lived richly, but was not guilty 
of vulgar and demoralizing display. He dis- 
tributed immense sums of money, but in 
doing so, did not weaken or corrupt the so- 
cial structure. His philanthropies . were 
simply enormous, and most of them were un- 
known. Many of them were even unsolic- 
ited. Mr. Choate has said publicly that the 
amount of money Mr. Morgan gave prob- 
ably aggregated as much as the fortune he 
bequeathed to his heirs. He gave a very 
large sum to the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, but both Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Carnegie have made bigger single benefac- 
tions than he, though it is not improbable 
that the aggregate of his philanthropy totalled 
as much as theirs. He did not apply scien- 
tific investigation to philanthropy, as Mr. 
Rockefeller has done with such astonishing 
efficiency, but Mr. Morgan’s intuition in 
giving was almost as unerring as his judg-- 
ment in finance; and it came to pass that 
Mr. Morgan finally became a sort of court, 
not of last, but first, resort in matters of 
philanthropy as in business. If he said 
“ves,” then the object for which it was pro- 
posed to raise money thrived; if he said “no,” 
it was abandoned or postponed. Seth Low, 
in his Chamber of Commerce tribute to Mor- 
gan, laid particular stress upon the suprem- 
acy of the great banker in this respect. 
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When he gave, he gave promptly and liber- 
ally. About three years ago, it became my 
duty to write Mr. Morgan asking him 
whether he would agree to a refunding, on 
another basis, of a $50,000 bond which he 
held on a public institution. In the course 
of three or four weeks, I received from Mr. 
Morgan a letter written by him from Rome. 
He said he did not think the refunding was 
desirable, but that he 
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banks and the multitude of life insurance 
policies, to the contrary, a vast multitude of 
families in the United States are undoubtedly 
living up to, or beyond, their means. Saving 
is not a national trait as among the French 
and in other foreign countries. A certain 
corporation, for instance, has a large business 
in England and the United States, with sev- 
eral hundred employees in each country. It 

deposits each year, 





would like to give the 
$50,000 bond to the 
institution. That was 
the direct way in 
which he acted in 
these matters. 

But Mr. Morgan 
not-only gave freely 
to public objects and 
private charity, but 
he also spent enor- 
mous sums in the sat- 
isfaction of his own 
taste. Here again— 
wonderful to relate— 
his judgment rarely 
erred, and his spend- 
ing was beneficent in 
its social effects. I 
allude, of course, to 
Mr. Morgan’s art 
purchases. Mr. De- 
Forest, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (Mr. 
Morgan was himself 
the president) has de- 








out of the profits of 
the business, a certain 
sum of money to the 
order of each em- 
ployee, giving him 
also the privilege of 
depositing his own 
savings and receiving 
6 per cent. interest 
thereon. In England 
all the employees, 
except three or four, 
have saved all that 
has been given them, 
together with accu- 
mulations out of their 
own wages; and one 
old employee on re- 
tiring recently drew 
out upward of $200,- 
ooo. The employees 
of the same concern 
in this country (with 
a fewexceptions) have 
not only not saved 
any of their own 
wages, but have 








clared that Morgan 
was the greatest art 
collector and art amateur in the world. 
He spent millions upon millions in collect- 
ing, but the value of his art possessions is 
probably two or three times what he paid 
for them. How vastly he has aided art by 
his purchases no one can calculate. Cer- 
tainly the people of the United States have 
no cause to complain of Mr. Morgan in this 
phase of his career. His art possessions are 
now in this country. Many of them are 
in public museums, and all of them, whether 
public or private, will continue to be held for 
the inspiration of art and the cultivation of 
the beautiful in life, for many years to come. 

That nation is strongest and best in which 
the rich wisely spend and the poor wisely 
save. This country is so rich in its natural 
resources that it is now in peril of the awful 
waste of extravagant spending. In spite of 
the evidence of the big depos-ts in the savings 
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drawn out and spent 
all that was given 
them. Now Mr. Morganas a very rich man 
gave a fine example of beneficent spending 
of his own money, while, by his financial 
operations, he did much to make savings 
and investments safer and more numerous. 

Of the personal, intimate, side of his life, 
not much has been said or perhaps can be 
said, for while he was a public man, he did not 
live much in public. It is known that he had 
behind his veneer of brusqueness, a gift for 
friendship, and that he could, and did, inspire 
affection. One of his partners could not 
trust himself to attend the Morgan memorial 
meeting in the Chamber of Commerce for fear 
that he would be overcome by his feelings. 
Senator Root’s voice broke when he spoke 
in that meeting of his departed friend. There 
were tears seen in the eyes of a great captain 
of industry at that meeting, though he is a 
man whom the yellow press delights to pic- 








ture as a monster of rapacity. The Bishop 
of New York spoke to me, with almost a sob 
in his voice, of his thirty years’ intimate 
association with Mr. Morgan. There was 
something higher and finer and better than 
rank commercialism or cold calculation in 
Mr. Morgan to inspire the affection of such 
men as these. Mr. Morgan was a stanch 
churchman. A fellow vestryman of his in 
St. George’s Church testifies that he never 
missed a meeting of the vestry when he was 
in this country. This is not a “fashionable” 
church. Its principal work is among the 
poor. He often “passed the plate” there on 
Sundays. He was a delegate to and attended 
all the conventions of the Episcopal Church 
in this country. His last public appearance 
was at an Easter service in Rome a few days 
before his death. 

The qualities which made Morgan a leader 
among men were his intuition, his courage, 
his fidelity to his word, his imagination, and 
his ability to select men in whom he could put 
his trust. 

Senator Root made much of his intuition in 
his recent eulogy. He said that in higher 
mathematics there is a realm in which only a 
few gifted minds can enter and in which they 
seemed to reach absolute conclusions by 
swift processes which they themselves could 
not explain. Morgan had that sort of mind. 
It is the gift of genius. 

But Morgan had not only vision, but the 
courage to act. He had learned to rely upon 
the accuracy of his own intuitive judgments, 
and he acted upon them. His decisions were 
prompt and final. Having made them, he 
had the courage to carry them into effect. 
His whole business life was the underwriting 
of enormous risks, and it is through the taking 
of risks—whether you call them speculations 
or not—that the world made such marvellous 
progress in the past century. 

When he said he would do a thing he did it. 
Confidence in his good faith, even more than 
reliance upon his intuition and courage, made 
him a leader among men. 

Faith in his word was as strong in small 
things as in great. A friend of mine wished 
to publish a very expensive book and he 
asked Morgan to advance some of the neces- 
sary capital. Morgan refused, saying that he 
did not wish to enter into an operation of that 
kind, but that he would subscribe for the 
first copy of it to be issued. My friend went 
away disappointed, but an associate of Mor- 
gan told him he had made a great point, as 
Morgan’s subscription, when known, would 
be worth a thousand .other subscriptions. 
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“But he will forget me.” “Mr. Morgan 
never forgets a promise,” was the reply. 

Every supremely — successful captain . of 
industry must have the gift of imagination. 
In this commercial country and age such men 
as Morgan are in a sense our poéts ‘and 
prophets and seers. Morgan was the grand- 
son of a poet and there is a tradition that he, 
himself, used to write poetry at the univer- 
sity. Certainly the poetic gift in him found 
expression in his ability to see far into the 
future and seize at once upon fundamental 
principles of human action. 

It was this combination of intuition, cour- 
age, fidelity, and imagination in one person- 
ality, that constituted Morgan’s character,— 
that character which was the secret of his 
success, and which as he himself declared to 
the Pujo Committee is the basis of credit. 

In the last twenty years of his life, Morgan 
wielded a power that, as I have already said, 
no other private citizen and few statesmen in 
the world exercised. His power was fiercely 
assailed on the ground that no private indi- 
vidual ought to possess such authority over 
the lives and fortunes of millions of other 
persons. 

But analyze that power, and it will be dis- 
covered that it was a delegated power. 
Morgan was as truly chosen by the people as 
President Wilson is. He did not obtain his 
power by conquest. He did not arrogate it 
to himself by any assertion of brute strength. 
It came to him by what may truly be called 
the suffrages of the people. President Wilson 
is the trustee of the political rights and liber- 
ties of the people. Morgan was the trustee 
of their deposits, their investments, and their 
property. He could not compel their confi- 
dence. He had no monopoly in international 
commerce. He had no letters patent on 
credit. He possessed no divine right of 
sovereignty. The secret of his power is no 
secret at all. It simply was confidence in his 
leadership. That’s all. 

Senator Root has well said that Morgan at 
times exercised powers of government, be- 
cause of the incapacity of iaw-makers. He 
governed because there was need of govern- 
ment and he was fit to govern. His was truly 
a representative authority. 

It is not possible here to go into the details 
of his many financial operations. His early 
New York Central deals by which he mar- 
keted $25,000,000 of its stock, mostly abroad, 
and by which later he acquired for that road 
control of the West Shore; his restoration of 
the Baltimore & Ohio from depleted vitality; 
his purchase of the Louisville & Nashville to 
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save it from what he considered the 
control of adventurers; his vast rail- 
road reorganizations after the dis- 
aster of the 1893 panic; his long- 
continued efforts for railroad peace; 
his work in behalf of the Government 
credit during Cleveland’s second ad- 
ministration, when the country was 
trembling on the edge of the sus- 
pension of specie payments; his 
colossal industrial combinations, 
notably the organization of the 
billion-dollar steel corporation; his 
part in the rehabilitation of the 
Reading and other coal roads, and 
later in the settlement of the coal 














strike; his organization of the bank- 


ing resources of the country for the sye worGAN RESIDENCE AT MADISON AVENUE AND THIRTY- 


protection of commercial and banking 
credits in the panic of 1907 ;—each one 
of these events, as wellas many others, 
needs a separate article for adequate narra- 
tion. In their dramatic interest and economic 
significance they are worthy of the pen of 
a Walter Bagehot,*a Horace White, or a 
Charles Francis Adams, and of the analysis 
of a Thomas Woodlock or a Sir George Paish. 
The problems they present of railroad finan- 
cing, of company promotion and capitaliza- 
tion, of corporation accounting, of market 
strategy, and of banking coéperation, are 
studies to which some of the best economists 
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of our day have applied their minds. But 
my task is different. It is by a few broad 
generalizatioris, to sum up his career, as it 
may appear to, and be judged by, the future. 

It will be seen that he was an empire- 
builder. He did not, indeed, like Washington, 
found a government, or like Hamilton, Madi- 
son, and Franklin, draft a constitution, or like 
Lincoln save a nation. But he organized 
and led the material development of this 
country from a financial dependency : and 
commercial prevince of Europe, into an in- 
dependent great world power. He was the 
Cecil Rhodes of America, or rather it would 
be more proper to say that Cecil Rhodes was 
the Morgan of South Africa. The problems 
he solved were those that would have taxed 
the resources of the world’s ablest statesmen. 

Take the three supreme achievements 
of Morgan’s career and test them by these 
two questions: What was the source of his 
power, and how did he use his power? 

I. When Morgan entered business for him- 
self the country was rent asunder by rebel- 
lion. On the conclusion of that gigantic 
struggle, the first problems were those of 
political and material reconstruction. This 
work was carried on through a period of 
political corruption and speculative inflation 
and riot, such as had never been witnessed 
before. The railroads, still crude and incom- 
plete,—the continent had not yet been 
spanned,—were the playthings of the stock 
market. It was the day of the Erie scandals, 
and of Black Friday. It was a time of devast- 
ating wars of rates. The adventurers and 
gamblers in finance ruled the markets. 
Thieves and scoundrels sat in boards of di- 
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rectors. Their hirelings doctored the corpo- 
ration books, and issued fraudulent stock. 

Then Morgan appeared. He took prop- 
erty after property (for there was scarcely 
a large railroad in the country whose affairs 
did not at one time or another pass through 
his banking house); reorganized, revitalized 
it, reformed its management, gave it credit 
abroad and respect at home. By degrees, 
in the course of the succeeding years, it was 
seen that under the Morgan leadership, rail- 
roads were extended, their terminals ex- 
panded, their road-beds and rolling stock 
bettered, their finances placed in order, their 
earning capacity increased, their accounts 
straightened and simplified, a large degree 
of publicity established, a higher sense of 
public responsibility developed. From specu- 
lations they became investments. The 
thieves and cut-throats and adventurers 
were driven out. Devastating competition 
was regulated. Conference after conference 
was held in Morgan’s office or house to pre- 
vent rate wars. Measure after‘measure was 
tried to give stability and permanence to the 
railroad business upon which the trade and 
commerce of the country depended. One 
after another, by purchase, combination or 
consolidation, the railroads were brought into 
a few mighty systems, east and west of the 
Mississippi; and out of chaos, order and 
national progress appeared. Other able men, 
like Hill and Cassatt, aided mightily in this 
railroad construction and_ reconstruction, 
but, after all, it was Morgan who led. 

It was he who applied government to the 
railroads. Before him there had been an- 
archy, riot, revolution. But he established 
government. He was the governor, the dic- 
tator, if you will, but still the government; 
able, stable, sound, constructive, statesman- 
like government. 

Then the Government stepped in, the 
political power, the elect of the people, and 
said to Mr. Morgan: “You have gone thus 
far, but go no further. The empire you have 
builded threatens to become more powerful 
than the authority from which it obtained its 
charters and grants.”’ By suit the Northern 
Securities Company was dissolved. By act 
of Congress, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was given real powers of rate regu- 
lation. Government “by commission” suc- 
ceeded government “by Morgan.” 

It is still too early to compare results. 

II. During Mr. Morgan’s active business 
leadership, the United States has been chang- 
ing from an agricultural country into an in- 
dustrial state. This has involved stupend- 
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ous changes, not only in business conditions, 
but in social and political conditions. In the 
same time industry, as well as commerce 
and finance, has been internationalized. 
Since 1837, when Mr. Morgan was born, 
the railroads have been developed, steam has 
driven the sailing vessel from the ocean, iron 
has replaced wood, the telegraph, the cable, 
and the telephone have annihilated distance, 
the corporation has taken the place of the 
individual, and credit has become subject to 
natural laws that are international in scope. 
It almost seems to be true, as Alfred Mosely 
said to me a few weeks ago, as if the world 
were indeed becoming too small for the needs 
and the ability and the ambition of man. 

Now Mr. Morgan perceived, as other men 
perceived, that if this country was to be able 
to develop its industries on a scale of world 
competition, it was necessary that national 
organization should take the place of town 
organization. That is to say, our indus- 
tries were small, at first competent only to 
supply local needs, then perhaps developed 
so as to supply counties and even States, 
but still largely provincial, and by methods 
of competition which were self destroying, 
preventing the building of a great industrial 
empire competent to take its place as a world 
power. Others saw this, but Mr. Morgan 
had the courage to act. Under his leader- 
ship, combination took the place of provincial 
competition. Big, efficient business suc- 
ceeded to small, inefficient, wasteful busi- 
ness. The steel and other industries were or- 
ganized on a national basis: and the United 
States increased in wealth and power by 
leaps and bounds. 

Now this again was government taking the 
place of anarchy. It was Napoleon suc- 
ceeding the Reign of Terror. It was master- 
ful government. It was constructive states- 
manship; but it was ““Morgan government.”’ 

Then the Government at Washington 
spoke. The people were alarmed by the 
very combinations which were making the 
country rich and powerful. Some of these 
new corporations were bigger than bi 
States, more powerful even than many States 
put together. The creature of law seemed to 
grow greater than the law; the child of the 
State than the nation itself. The trust 
question became the issue of the hour; the 
enforcement of the Sherman Anti-trust Law 
became the government policy; and the in- 
tricate, the difficult and the still unsolved 
problem of how to preserve the benefits of 
codperation and combination and _ protect 
ourselves from the perils of its great powers; 
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and the unsolved problem of how to have the 
benefit of competition and not to be ruined 
by it;—these are now before the country. 

III. When Jefferson declaimed against ‘the 
extent of the dominion which the banking 
institutions have obtained over the minds of 
our citizens,” and said, that this dominion 
“‘must be broken or it will break us,” and 
when Jackson confessed that he was opposed 
to banks, and used the power of his adminis- 
tration to destroy the second United States 
Bank, they bequeathed to this country a pol- 
icy of fear and ignorance from which it has 
not yet recovered. The ignorance was Jack- 
son’s. The fear was Jefferson’s. The igno- 
rance was the ignorance of the function of 
banks. The fear was the fear of the banking 
power. This fear and this ignorance, while 
they have not prevented national progress, 
have retarded it. 

In the absence of a statesmanlike policy in 
Washington toward banking, there developed 
during Mr. Morgan’s period of leadership a 
banking government independent of the offi- 
cial authority. The new industrial greatness 
required bigger banks, larger accumulations 
of credit. These resources were supplied, 
not only by the international banking houses 
such as those presided over by Mr. Morgan, 
Mr. Schiff, Mr. Seligman, and Mr. Speyer, 
but also by the creation in New York, Chi- 
cago, and other cities of big national and State 
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banks and trust companies, largely through 
the consolidation of a number of smaller 
banks; and these big institutions, while inde- 
pendent of each other, and often sharply 
competing, were nevertheless easily allied for 
great purposes. Then the clearing houses, 
which for sixty years have been convenient 
machines for exchanging checks, developed 
new functions of regulation and government. 
In all this development, Mr. Morgan natur- 
ally took a leading, if not a commanding, 
part. Mr. Morgan, however, was first a 
financier and only secondarily a_ banker. 
That is to say, he organized and accumulated 
credit for mighty constructive enterprises. 
It was in times of stress and storm and panic 
that we see him exercising the governing 
power in banking to save the business of the 
country from devastation. 

If there had been a great central institution 
of banking created under governmental au- 
thority, with governmental participation in 
its management, there would have been no 
necessity for asking Mr. Morgan, from time 
to time, in critical emergencies, to assume the 
dictatorship of banking in this country. He 
did not seek it. He was in effect selected for 
the responsibility. He was chosen because, 
in character and genius and experience, he was 
best fitted for the task. The absence of an 
adequate banking system in the United States 
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was responsible for the extent and violence 
of the periodical money panics which have 
swept over this country. Mr. Morgan was 
born in the midst of one of them, in 1837— 
which was precipitated by Jackson’s war on 
the second United States bank. He started 
in business in another—that of 1857. He 
gave enormous aid in restoring the business 
of the country after the panics of 1873, 1884 
and 1893. President Cleveland appealed to 
him—and not in vain—for financial aid in 
1894. He stood for sound money in the de- 
pression and crisis of 1896. In the panic of 
1907 he became, by reason of absence of gov- 
ernment elsewhere, what might be termed 
“Governor of the Bank of the United States 
of America.” No one can measure the extent 
of the services he performed at that time for 
the safeguarding of corporate and commercial 
credits; and yet those who hated him, charged 
him with having actually precipitated the 
panic. It was his hand that stayed it. 

In this work, conducted when he was an 
old man—seventy years—Mr. Morgan not 
only consulted the leading bankers and mer- 
chants of the country, but he called to his 


- destruction became Untermeyer. 
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active aid a number of very able and upright 
younger men. Three of these, Mr. Davison, 
Mr. Porter, and Mr. Lamont, he later took 
into his own firm as partners, for his judg- 
ment of men, as of measures, was remarkable. 
His son, who resembles him so much in ap- 
pearance, character, and ability, has long 
been his active assistant in the firm and now 
succeeds him. 

After the storm was over, the official 
government stepped in, representing popular 
fear of “financial concentration”; and the 
“Money Trust” issue, so called, though there 
was no trust, only co6éperation, appeared. 
The object of the hue and cry seemed to be 
to destroy the banking regulation which ex- 
isted by a process of natural, economic, selec- 
tion, without putting anything constructive 
and effective in its place. The champion of 
The Pujo 
Committee room became a_ battleground. 
The aged commander-in-chief was hastened 
to the firing line. His appearance there, and 
his simple elevating declaration that character 
was the true basis of credit, threw his enemies 
into confusion. 

Soon after his examination he sailed for 
Europe. He viewed once more the mysteries 
of Egypt. Once more he feasted his art-loving 
eyes upon the majestic dome of St. Peter’s. 
And then the great brain, the rugged body, 
and the inconquerable spirit of Morgan 
succumbed to death. The end came at the 
Grand Hotel in Rome on March 31, 1913. 
If he had lived seventeen days longer he 
would have been seventy-six years old. 

Mr. Morgan generally spoke of himself as 
engaged in the banking business, but when 
he gave an art museum to Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, he dedicated it to his father, “ Junius 
Spencer Morgan, Merchant.” Yet his father, 
like himself, was a banker. The use of that 
term ‘“‘merchant” was suggestive and sig- 
nificant. Merchant in credits, Morgan used 
the power of deposits, given to him as trustee 
by the confidence of the world, as a statesman 
employs parliaments and diplomacy, and 
a general marshals an army, for national 
upbuilding. Like the merchants of old, of 
Venice and Spain, Holland and England, 
whose ships explored unknown seas and 
shores, he was bold and -strong, and adven- 
turous, and his enterprises encircled the globe. 

Morgan’s death ends an era in American 
finance. Who and what next? 
























































THE STORY OF THE GREAT FLOODS 


OT even yet is it easy to take a dispas- 
sionate survey of the overwhelming 
catastrophes that overtook the Middle West 
during the latter part of March and the fore- 


part of April, and to rough out such a story or 


of the events as posterity will demand. 
Something may, however, be done toward 
bringing order out of the chaos of news and 
rumor, and disentangling the underlying 
facts from a plethora of unessential detail. 

No coherent impression of these events is 
possible unless it is strung upon the meteor- 
ological record, and the latter is best pre- 
sented by means‘of a series of daily weather 
maps, such as are published by the Weather 
Bureau all over the country in the newspa- 
pers and in the form of broadsides issued by 
the various stations of that service. 

It should be explained at the outset that 
nearly every variety of bad weather depends 
upon the passage across the country from 
west to east of great eddies in the atmosphere 
known as “cyclones,” ‘barometric depres- 
sions,” or “‘lows.”” These are areas of rela- 
tively low atmospheric pressure, thousands 
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-They are interspersed with 


of square miles in extent, around which the 
winds blow in incurving spirals in a direction 
contrary to that of the hands of a clock. 
“anticyclones”’ 
“highs,” which are rather inert masses of 
air, of much less meteorological importance. 
Cyclones are continually traversing the coun- 
try will be found on every day’s 
weather map—and they are by no means 
always active enough to be regarded as 
“storms.” On meteorological charts they 
are defined and located by means of isobars, 
i.e., lines passing through places having the 
same barometric pressure at a given moment. 
The observations on which such charts are 
based are- taken simultaneously at 8 a. m. 
and 8 p. m., Eastern time, at about 200 places 
scattered over the country, the results being 
telegraphed immediately to the forecasting 
centers of the Weather Bureau. 





THE RAINS OF MARCH 


March, the transition month between 
winter and spring, is distinguished by a great 
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U. S. WEATHER MAPS, MARCH 23-26, 1913 (8 A. M., EASTERN TIME) 


(The curved lines show the reading of the barometer at points through which they pass, in inches and tenths. 
Shaded areas show where rain had fallen during the 24 hours ending 8 a. m. 


fly with the wind. 


Arrows 


“Lows” or cyclones are 


regions of low barometric pressure, around which the winds blow contrary to the direction of the hands of a clock, while the 


whole system drifts east or northeast across the country) 
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diversity in the paths of its cyclones. So 
far as the eastern half of the country is con- 
cerned, the depressions that pass east along 
the northern tier of States do not cause heavy 
rainfall or bring floods; an isolated “low” mov- 
ing up toward the Ohio valley and the Lake 
region from the southwest may or may not 
bring floods, according to the state of the 
ground, the presence or absence of snow, and 
other conditions; but a series of ‘southwest 
lows” in rapid succession at this season is 
nearly sure to cause floods over the Ohio 
valley, and more or less generally over the 
region within the path of these disturbances. 

Last March was marked by a “south- 
west low” of enormous size and intensity, 
covering the whole country east of the 
Rockies, on the 14th, bringing heavy rains 
in its eastern semi-circle, which included the 
Ohio valley. Then, after a brief ‘respite, a 
procession of “lows” began on the roth; each 
of them moving from the southwest to and 
across the Great Lakes, except the fourth 
and last of the series, which developed into 
a long trough of low pressure lying with its 
principal axis along the whole extent of the 
Ohio valley. The last-named region re- 
ceived copious and almost incessant rains 
from these disturbances, and unprecedented 
floods resulted. 


DESTRUCTIVE TORNADOES 


Before discussing these floods, however, 
let us go back and take note of some earlier 
effects of the cyclones just mentioned. A 
storm which was central over lower Michigan 
on the morning of the 21st was accompanied 
by violent and destructive winds belonging 
to the main circulation around its center, 
and by a number of tornadoes on its south- 
erly edge, in Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, and Missouri, which cost upwards 
of fifty lives. A tornado is a very small but 
inconceivably violent eddy in a cyclone, 
usually on its southeast border. It is not 
uncommon for several tornadoes to develop 
about the same time a few hundred miles 
from the center of the main storm. 

Another “low,” which passed rapidly east 
from Colorado to the Lake region on Easter 
Sunday, March 23d, was accompanied by a 
group of tornadoes in Nebraska, Iowa, IIl- 
inois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
These were among the most disastrous in the 
history of the country, killing about 240 
people and injuring about 700, besides doing 
immense damage to property. The greatest 
losses occurred at Omaha, where a tornado 


passed diagonally across the western and 
northern parts of the city about 6:50 p. m. 
In and near this place 136 people were killed 
and about 400 injured, while the property 
loss was estimated at $5,000,000. In de- 
structiveness this tornado ranks second only 
to the St. Louis tornado of May 27, 18096. 


~The impression it produced upon the public 


mind throughout the country was, however, 
largely effaced two days later by the greater 
calamities in the Ohio valley. From a scien- 
tific point of view the Omaha tornado was 
remarkably interesting for the reason that it 
occurred almost at the very center of a cyclone, 
a location that is perhaps without precedent. 


SATURATION OF OHIO AND INDIANA 
WATER SHEDS 


By the evening of Monday, the 24th, 
floods were already imminent over the north- 
ern slope of the Ohio basin in the States of 
Ohio and Indiana. The cyclones of the pre- 
ceding five days had, as usual, drawn huge 
volumes of warm, moist air from the great 
reservoirs of the Atlantic and the Gulf, to be 
cooled in their passage northward, condense 
their vapor into clouds, and yield torrential 
rains—the familiar process by which the sea 
feeds the rivers, but in this case carried on 
with exaggerated activity. The ground was 
soon saturated, and the whole of the further 
rainfall drained away into the streams. 
However, the situation on the 24th was not 
in the highest degree alarming, for in the 
first place there was little melting snow to be 
reckoned with, and in the second the outlook 
for fair weather was encouraging. The un- 
exampled floods that visited the northern 
tributaries of the Ohio, beginning on the 
25th, can be explained by the single fact that 
the rains, already excessive, did not cease 
with the retreat of the cyclone that had 
caused the recent tornadoes, but were con- 
tinued, with increased intensity, by the rapid 
intrusion of a trough-like barometric de- 
pression northeastward from the Mississippi 
valley. The reader must consult the weather 
maps of the 24th and 25th to see just what 
happened—and what may, so far as one can 
tell, happen again from time to time in the 
future. 


THE HEAVIEST RAINFALL KNOWN IN THOSE 
STATES 


The continuous downpour of March 23-26 
in Ohio and Indiana was by far the heaviest 
general rainstorm ever experienced in those 
States. From the figures now available, the 
general precipitation in the two States for the 
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HOUSES JAMMED TOGETHER BY TORRENTS SWEEPING 
THROUGH THE STREETS (DAYTON) 


WHERE THE LEVEE BROKE AT DAYTON, LOOSING 
THE FLOOD 
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RESCUING FAMILIES IN BOATS FROM THEIR HOMES AT 
DAYTON 
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IN THE STREETS OF COLUMBUS AFTER THE BREAK- 
ING OF THE LEVEE 


RESCUE PARTY COMING TO THE RELIEF OF AN AGED 
COUPLE AT COLUMBUS 

















A SCENE IN MAIN STREET, ZANESVILLE, AFTER THE 
WATER HAD SUBSIDED 


FLOOD SCENES IN DAYTON, COLUMBUS, AND ZANESVILLE 
(From photographs copyrighted by the American Press Association, New York) 


four days may be set down at about 6 inches, 
ranging locally from 3 to 12 inches. The 
normal precipitation for the whole month of 
March in the same region is from 2 to 4 inches. 
Thus Columbus had a four-day rainfall of 
6.9 inches, as against a normal rainfall for the 
whole of March of 3.3 inches. The wettest 
March previously of record at Columbus had 


only 4.8inches. The fallat Cincinnati was 7.5 
inches; at Cleveland, 7.2 inches. The great- 
est intensity of rainfall, amounting to from 
10 to 12 inches, appears to have occurred 
across north-central Ohio, about on the water- 
parting between the two main drainage 
slopes, on both of which the floods occurred. 

However, it is hardly necessary to quote the 
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hours many of them reached 
heights far exceeding pre- 
vious records. At Dayton, 
on the Miami, the highest 
stage, on the 25th, is re- 
ported to have been 8 feet 
above any previous flood. 
Here the levees broke, and 
two-thirds of the city, in- 
cluding the business section; 
A was inundated—in some 
,| places to a depth of 20 feet. 
{} It is estimated that 70,000 
people, out of a total pop- 
ulation of 125,000, were 
marooned in the upper 
stories of buildings. Many 
fires broke out from over- 
turned lamps and_ stoves, 
and great suffering was 
caused by lack of food, 
shelter and dry clothing, but 
the total loss of life, at first 
estimated at thousands, ap- 
pears to have been only 
about 150. At Columbus the 
Scioto swept over the west 
side of the city, wrecking the 








From the New York S72 


CANAL. SYSTEMS OF OHIO, SHOWING STORAGE RESERVOIRS 
(Dams broken or weakened indicated by small disks crossed by lines) 


records of rain-gauges; since the floods speak 
for themselves—occurring, as they did, in 
.a comparatively level country, where the 
streams are not especially sensitive to the 
effects of rainfall. Nearly all great floods in 
the Ohio Valley are fed mainly by the eastern 
and southern tributaries, which flow down, 
through arugged country, 'from the lofty crests 
of the Alleghanies. The portion of the Ohio 
River basin lying in the States of Ohio and 
Indiana is, in general, a country of rolling 
hills, sloping back gently to a moderate 
plateau; beyond which lies the much narrower 
slope draining into the Great Lakes. Its prin- 
cipal streams are the Wabash, Great and Lit- 
tle Miami, Scioto, Hocking, and Muskingum. 
Theshort rivers flowing into Lake Erie include 
the Maumee, Sandusky, Black, and Cuyahoga. 
Some of these northern streams have a great 
rate of fall, but their catchments basins are so 
small that the transient floods to which they 
give rise are usually unimportant. 
OHIO CITIES OVERWHELMED 
During the night of March 24th practi- 
cally all the streams of Ohio and Indiana 
passed their flood stages, and within 24 


homes of some 2,500 people, 
and drowning about 85.’ 
Hardly less serious condi- 
tions prevailed at Zanesville, Chillicothe, 
Delaware, Hamilton, Piqua, Tiffin, and many 
other places. According to an estimate made 
by Red Cross officials at Columbus on April 
5, the total loss of life in Ohio was 454, while 
77,133 people at that time stood in need of 
substantial aid for rehabilitation. On March 
30 the Governor of Ohio estimated that half 
a million flood sufferers in his State would 
need relief for at least three weeks. A 
preliminary statement prepared by the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission placed the prop- 
erty loss in Ohio at the colossal figure of 
$350,000,000o—and this was before the dis- 
asters along the main river. In Indiana the . 
loss of life was estimated at the end of March 
at 63, the greatest mortality having occurred 
at Peru and Brookville. ' 

In point of material losses the recent Ohio 
valley floods probably surpass any previous 
disaster in the history of the country due 
to natural causes. In the extent of the at- 
tendant mortality, however, they occupy a 
comparatively low rank. Thus the local 
flood due to the bursting of the Johnstown 
dam in 1889 is commonly stated to have 
cost 5,000 lives; while the storm wave that 
overwhelmed Galveston in September, 1900, 
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took toll of about 
6,000. In the San 
Francisco earthquake 
and fire about 500 
people perished, 7. e., 
somewhat fewer than 
in the Ohio floods. 
Returning, now, to 


pheric phenomena, by 
March 26th the rain- 








pense before the exact 
state of affairs could 
be made known to the 
anxious world, and be- 
fore the measures of 
relief, in which the 
whole country co- 
operated, could be 
made effective. This 
was due to the fact 
that telegraph lines 








fall area had spread Copyright by the American Press Association, New York 
PART OF AN EXPRESS TRAIN HURLED INTO THE 
RIVER AT COLUMBUS AFTER THE BREAK- 


south of the Ohio 
River, and also north- 
east over the head- 
waters of that stream. With abnormal con- 
tributions of water from all its tributaries, a 
serious flood in the main river was inevitable. 
Meanwhile, with the movement of the low- 
pressure trough to the eastward, broadside- 
on, the area of excessive rains spread over 
the whole of the Atlantic States, and de- 
structive floods occurred far beyond the 
limits of the Ohio River system. The upper 
Hudson experienced higher stages than were 
ever before known, with property losses at 
Albany estimated at a million dollars, and 
at Troy at two million. The Genesee, at 
Rochester, rose higher than at any time since 
1864, and the inundations here are estimated 
to have entailed losses of half a million. 
Flood stages were passed in most of the im- 
portant rivers of the State, and there were 
many scattered disasters. Severe floods also 
occurred over the James River system, in 
Virginia. 


ING OF A 


PARALYSIS OF COMMUNICATION LINES 


At last, on the 27th, the long-continued 
rains ceased all over the eastern States, with 
the passage of the low-pressure area out of 
the country by way 


and railways were 
almost completely 
paralyzed wherever 
the floods had raged. 
The Electrical World says: “It is believed 
that never before in the history of the 
United States has there been such a general 
prostration of telephone and telegraph lines as 
existed in the flood-swept districts on March 
27.” Astothe railways, the Engineering News 
says: ‘All through railway communication 
across Ohio from east to west was broken, ex- 
cept for the line of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern. Six trunk lines connecting New 
York with Chicago and St. Louis were com- 
pletely interrupted for three days; viz., the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Fort Wayne and Pan- 
handle lines of the Pennsylvania system, the 
Erie, the Big Four, and the Nickel Plate.” 


TRESTLE 


RELIEF MEASURES 


The National Red Cross, the War Depart- 
ment, and the local authorities organized 
prompt measures of relief. On behalf of 
the Red Cross, the President of the United 
States issued a public appeal for funds, to 
which the nation responded generously; up- 
wards of a million and a half dollars was 
raised in the course of the next fortnight. 
Secretary of War Garrison and his Chief 

of Staff, Major Gen- 





of the St. Lawrence 
valley. In the af- 
flicted Ohio valley the 
weather had turned 
cold. The latter part 
of the precipitation 
here occurred in the 
form of snow, and the 
suffering of the home- 
less thousands was 
greatly intensified. 
Although the rivers 
north of the Ohio at 








eral Wood, proceeded 
in person to Ohio as 
fast as the crippled 
railways would carry 
them. Besides rush- 
ing food and tents to 
the scene, the Govern- 
ment took steps to 
organize hospital 
facilities throughout 
the flood section, and 
to set on foot the 
active sanitary meas- 








once began to subside 
rapidly, there was a 
long period of sus- 


Copyright by the American Press Association, New York 
BRIDGE AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y., SWEPT AWAY 
BY THE TORRENT 


ures needed to pre- 
vent the outbreak of 
disease. 
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bus, Ky., driving some 
1500 homeless people to 
the hills, and on the same 
day the levee at Shawnee- 
town was cut and that place 
almost completely wiped 
out: by the waters. On 
April 4 new complications 
developed, when a ten-hour 
downpour caused fresh 
floods at Dayton, Columbus, 
and other points on the 
tributaries, and swelled the 
flood in the Ohio. The 
Howell levee, between 
Howell and Evansville, 
gave way despite three 
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RELIEF STATION AT DAYTON 

By the end of March the situation was 
well in hand throughout the theater of the 
original floods; and with the discovery that 
the loss of life had been far less than wasat first 
supposed that the tension of the previous 
days was vastly relieved. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, grave dangers threatened in another 
quarter, for the Ohio River was now 
everywhere above flood stages, and _ ulti- 
mately, over a greater part of the river, the 
previous high-water records, those of 1884, 
were surpassed by from one to six feet. 
These conditions were, of course, announced 
in good season by the Weather Bureau, and 
there was accordingly no prospect of serious 
loss of life, but a dire struggle to save property 
from the river—an experience so often re- 
newed in the Ohio valley—was at hand. 


PERIL AT CAIRO 


From this time interest focussed on Cairo, 
at the mouth of the river—always a critical 
point in an Ohio flood. A regiment of Illinois 
militia was hurried to this place, and detach- 
ments of other regiments were stationed at 
various points up the river. Besides main- 
taining order and actually working on the 
levees, the troops were kept busy impressing 
reluctant laborers to share in the common 
task. A detachment of the State Naval 
Reserve manned boats and aided in the work 
of rescue on the river. 

On April 1 the levee went out at Colum- 


days’ heroic work to pro- 
tect it. 

By April 5th the crisis already appeared to 
be passed at Cairo, where the escape of the 
Ohio waters into the Mississippi through 
Cache Creek and the breaking of levees in 
Missouri had somewhat relieved the great 
pressure of the water. By the:8th the dan- 
ger was practically over at Cairo, and the 
lower. Mississippi was in the throes of a flood 
promisifig to surpass that of 1912. At this 
writing*the ultimate extent of the disaster 
in the Mississippi valley below Cairo is still 
problematical. 


OUR ANNUAL FLOOD BILL, $50,000,000! 


A retrospect of the occurrences up to date 
suggests the urgent necessity of doing every- 
thing that is humanly possible to obviate or 
at least mitigate the standing menace of the 
great Ohio river system, not only on account 
of the vast interests at stake in the drainage 
basin of that stream itself, but because it is 
notoriously the mainspring of trouble in the 
much-afflicted lower Mississippi. An im- 
mense amount of earnest attention has re- 
cently been devoted to this problem, some 
results of which will be found incorporated 
in the reports of the National Waterways 
Commission and the Ohio Flood Commission. 

Aside from the recent unparalleled dis- 
aster, it is a stupendous fact that Ohio floods 
have for years caused devastation to the ex- 
tent of at least $50,000,000 annually, on an 
average. 
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THE RUINS OF ANCIENT BABYLON UNCOVERED BY GERMAN ARCH/EOLOGISTS 


UNCOVERING BABYLON 


N the Asiatic empire to which Turkey is 
now withdrawing, there are many monu- 
ments of human history of deep interest to 
all the races of the west. No section of the 
habitable world is perhaps more absorbingly 
interesting to-day than the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers, in which, ac- 
cording to tradition and science, the human 
race had its cradle. 

The ancient empires of this Near East are 
being uncovered by the efforts of the arche- 
ologists, and we are beginning to see how 
the Assyrians, Chaldeans and Babylonians 
lived. These investigations are in part con- 
firming, and in part apparently contradic- 
tory, of the descriptions given by the classical 
writers. All the checkered history of Baby- 
lon as it passed through the hands of its vari- 
ous conquerors is told in the inscriptions that 
have been and are still being deciphered by 
the learned archeologists of Germany, 


France and England. The Germans have 
been particularly active in the excavation 
and exploration of the ruins of the city of 
Babylon. 

The valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
generally known as Mesopotamia, was at one 
time one of the richest agricultural regions 
of the world. Early in the history of the 
human race two splendid cities, each, in 
turn, capital of the Assyrian empire, arose 
in this valley—Babylon on the Euphrates, 
and Nineveh on the Tigris. Babylon is un- 
doubtedly one of the most celebrated cities 
of all history. The ancient chroniclers tell 
us that these walls were forty-two miles 
long and rose three or four hundred feet in 
the air. The Chaldean priests ascribed to 
it the antiquity of 400,000 years, but the book 
of Genesis in the Christian Bible fixes its 
foundation within the historical period. It 
ascribes the building of Babylon to Nimrod, 
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Company (Deutsche Orient- 
gesellschaft) began system- 
atic work in the city of 
Babylon. The director was 
Professor Koldewey, an em- 
inent German archeologist 
(who had already excavated 
in Arabia, Asia Minor, 
Greece and Italy) and the 
work was done under the 
direct patronage of the Ger- 
man Emperor himself. It was 
learned that the ancient city 
lay on both sides of the river 
Euphrates, that there was 
a movable drawbridge join- 
ing the two parts of the 
city together and ferry boats 
plying between the two 
landing places of the gates. 

The first picture we show 
is a general view of the re- 
mains of the city as now 
uncovered by the Germans. 
The figure showing on the 
left stands upon a piece of 
brick pavement, which, it 
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HUGE SCULPTURED LION FOUND IN BABYLON 


the mighty hunter. Semiramis, the famous 
queen, was one of the Babylonian monarchs. 
It was she who constructed the quays and 
built the Hanging Gardens and the wall. 
When Nineveh was destroyed in 789 B. C., 
Babylon became supreme. Nebuchadnez- 
zar, its king, defeated the Egyptians, de- 
stroyed Jerusalem, took Tyre, and adorned 
his capital with many magnificent monu- 
ments. Cyrus, king of the Persians, cap- 
tured Babylon, and made it one of his capi- 
tals. So did Alexander the Great. For 
centuries nothing was seen on the spot it 
occupied except a heap of ruins, for which the 
Arabs had such a superstitious reverence 
that they declined to pitch their tents there, 
and which remained only a lair for the beasts 
of the desert. 

We reproduce on these three pages some 
especially good photographs of the results 
of these excavations, photographs which 
have been only recently made and are quite 
new to American readers. 

Babylon was utterly abandoned by human 
inhabitants long before the Christian era. 
In fact, it almost disappeared from the sur- 
face of the earth. In the latter part of the 
past century, however, archeologists began 
to explore and excavate in various parts of 
Mesopotamia. In 1899, the German Orient 


has been found, formed a 
part of the long street 
named after the Hebrew prophet Daniel. 
He himself, undoubtedly, walked along this 
thoroughfare many times. To the right 
of the picture, in the hollow, is the gate 
named after the Goddess Isthar. This is 
the most prominent ruin, and perhaps the 
best preserved of all Babylon. The gate, 
which is*shown in another of our pictures, 
consists of six square pillars, three on each 
side, each forty feet high and twelve feet 
broad, resting against the walls of temples 
and other structures. The so-called pro- 
cessional road of the God Marduk led through 
the gate. Passing it and turning to the 
right, the way led to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Throne Hall. These two monuments, the 
gate and the throne hall, almost alone es- 
caped the hands of the Arabs, who, for suc- 
ceeding centuries, have devastated Babylon 
of all the bricks they could find, carrying 
them away to build their own squalid towns. 
On all the sides, it will be noticed, the walls 
are ornamented with relief of the sacred bull, 
the holy animal of the Babylonians. A 
closer view of one of these embossed figures 
of the sacred bull of Nebo is shown in another 
photograph. The sculptured lion, on this 
page, was probably one of the earliest chiselled 
works of the Babylonians. It shows a huge 
lion standing over a man. This, which is 





























the largest piece of sculpture so far unearthed 
in the ancient city, was hewn from a block 
of granite. It was apparently never com- 
pleted and bears no inscription to tell its age 
or history. 

It is pointed out by the photographer that 
the ruins are a pale yellow-brown in color, 
with a slight tint of red. The lion, however, 
is steel-grey blue in color. 

The excavation of Babylon is not yet com- 
pleted. A good deal of the ancient city still 
lies beneath some 40 or 50 feet of later ruins. 
The city being excavated by the Germans is 
chiefly the capital of Nebuchadnezzar. In 
fact, nothing preceding the time of Sennache- 
rib has been found. That monarch boasted 
that he completely destroyed the first Baby- 
lon, throwing even its foundations into the 
river Euphrates. On one of the larger 
mounds known as Babil, Dr. Koldewey be- 
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THE TRIUMPHAL GATEWAY OF THE GODDESS ISTHAR 
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THE HOLY BULL OF NEBO FOUND ON ALL THE WALLS 
OF ANCIENT BABYLON 


lieves there stood the ancient structure 
known in the Bible as the Tower of Babel. 
The excavators have already revealed hugh 
arches of passage ways leading through the 
ruins. These arches, modern scholars be- 
lieve, once supported the famous Hanging 
Gardens. The explanation is that the over- 
hanging foliage of the different terraces gave 
the appearance of being suspended in the air. 

The German zeal for investigation in this 
is undoubtedly due primarily to scholarship. 
In fact, funds for the work have been sub- 
scribed, as has already been said, by the 
Deutsche Orientgesellschaft. However, it may 
be that there is also a political motive behind 
the work. The ambition of the German gov- 
ernment to dominate in the Near East is well 
known. When the Bagdad railroad is com- 
pleted across the northern desert, which will 
be a triumph of German diplomacy and en- 
gineering skill, this land of vast mineral 
wealth, agricultural possibilities, and ancient 
ruins may then become, to all intents and 
purposes, German territory. 


















































THE “SANTA CRUZ” 


(This new ship, owned by W. R. Grace & Co., with three sister steamers built by the same house, will be operated in a fort- 
nightly service from New York and Philadelphia through the Panama Canal to San Francisco and Puget Sound) 


AMERICAN SHIPS FOR PANAMA 


BY WINTHROP L. 


S the American flag to be a stranger in the 

Panama Canal when it is completed? 
Will all maritime nations be prepared and 
ready then to make use of that canal except 
the nation whose money and energy have 
built it? 

These are questions sharply raised by cur- 
rent discussion of the canal and its probable 
opening within the present year. They may 
be answered in part by “yes” and in part by 
“no.” So far as international commerce via 
Panama is concerned, not one new keel is 
being laid in the United States, and not one 
new ship has even been projected. The Pan 
ama Canal act of last August reversed our 
former policy and granted free American 
registry to foreign-built ships for interna- 
tional commerce, through the Panama Canal 
or elsewhere. But this “free-ship”’ experi- 
ment has utterly failed. Not one foreign 
craft has hoisted the American flag; not one 
request for the flag has reached the Bureau of 
Navigation. Foreign-built ships when ad- 
mitted to American registry cost as much to 
officer, man, and maintain as American-built 
ships, and are not eligible for foreign subsidies. 

If international trade with South America, 
Oceanica, and the Orient were all, it might 
well be assumed that the Stars and Stripes 
were never to be seen at Panama save as 
borne by some casual yacht or man-of-war. 
But there is another and a great and impor- 
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tant traffic served by the canal—the purely 
American coastwise traffic between ports of 
the United States, including Porto Rico, on 
the Atlantic, and ports of the United States, 
including Hawaii and Alaska, on the Pacific. 
All this commerce under century-old national 
laws must be carried in American ships; and 
for this commerce American shipowners are 
making the most vigorous and _ far-sighted 
preparations. 

The American merchant marine as it exists 
to-day is very much larger and more powerful 
than those who are unfamiliar with it may 
imagine. It is in aggregate tonnage the 
second mercantile fleet in the world—a fleet 
of 7,714,183 tons, as officially reported on 
July 1, t912. Of this significant total, 2,- 
949,924 tons is represented by the shipping of 
the great Northern lakes, but the Atlantic 
fleet is larger still, or 3,625,595 tons, and the 
Pacific fleet is 963,319 tons. These vessels, 
with the craft of Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Western rivers, make up the aggregate of 
7,714,183 tons, all but 932,101 tons of which 
is employed in coastwise or domestic com- 
merce. Our coastwise fleet of 6,782,082 tons 
compares impressively with the 1,380,057 
tons of British shipping employed wholly or 
partly in the coastwise trade of the United 
Kingdom, or with the entire German mer- 
chant marine, in both foreign and coastwise 
commerce, of 4,593,095 tons, or with the total 
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2,088,065 tons of France or with the total 
1,452,849 tons of Italy. The coastwise laws 
have kept alive the spirit of maritime skill and 
enterprise in the United States. 


RAILROAD SHIPS BARRED OUT 


Congress, in the act of last August, saw fit 
to bar wholly from the Panama waterway all 
vessels in which transcontinental railroads 
had any direct or indirect interest. This 
struck at once from the list of builders of new 
canal tonnage the richest and most powerful 
transportation companies in America—for 
before this sudden prohibition several great 
railroad corporations were planning to seek a 
share of the Panama trade. However, the 
field was left free to distinctively shipowning 
companies, and some already in existence and 
others newly organized are moving to set the 
Stars and Stripes foremost in the procession 
when the Gatun gates are opened a few 
months hence. 

Already, before the canal is a fact, the mer- 
chandise shipped between the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of the United States has at- 
tained an annual value of $125,000,000, of 
which about one-fifth is carried via the 
Panama Railroad and its steamship connec- 
tions, and four-fifths via the Mexican railroad 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The 
steamship service from our Pacific ports to 
Panama has long been performed chiefly by 
the Pacific Mail Company, whose fleet under 
its present ownership will presumably be 
denied the use of the canal—for the Pacific 
Mail is controlled by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. On the Atlantic side, the coast- 
wise service between Colon and New York is 
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that of the Panama Railroad Steamship Com- 
pany, owned by the United States govern- 
ment. 


ONE FLEET OF TWENTY-SIX STEAMERS 


Neither the Pacific Mail nor the govern- 
ment line is constructing a single new ship for 
the canal commerce. Both, it is supposed, 
will disappear as definite factors when the 
canal is opened, their ships passing, perhaps, 
to other hands. But the field will instantly 
be occupied by several new and powerful 
competitors. First in magnitude is the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
now operating the largest sea-cargo fleet 
under the American flag. This company, a 
direct lineal successor to the Yankee clipper 
ships of Cape Horn fame, came into existence 
when the coastwise navigation laws were ex- 
tended, in 1900, to newly annexed Hawaii. 
The American-Hawaiian managers quickly 
utilized the opportunity by the construction 
first of three cargo-carrying steamships of a 
superior type, and then as the trade grew of 
others, until in 1910 the company possessed a 
fleet of eighteen steamers, all American-built, 
of a total dead-weight capacity of 190,000 tons. 

The long 13,000-mile route through the 
Straits of Magellan was first followed be- 
tween Hawaii and our Pacific coast and the 
Atlantic coast—a voyage of sixty days. 
When in 1907 the Tehuantepec Railway was 
opened, with ports on Atlantic and Pacific, 
the American-Hawaiian Company ran its 
ships to these terminals, transshipped its 
freight, and reduced to thirty days the time 
required for delivery between San Francisco 
and New York. The Panama Canal all- 




















THE “MINNESOTAN,” OF THE AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN LINE 


(One of a fleet of twenty-six ships to engage in Atlantic-Pacific trade by the Panama route. The Minnesotan was built at 
Sparrow's Point, Md., and has a dead-weight capacity of 11,148 tons and a speed of thirteen knots) 
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water route, avoiding transshipment and 
port delays, will reduce this still further, to 
twenty days or less. Realizing its new op- 
portunity, this company has ordered eight 
more steamships of 10,000 tons dead-weight 
capacity each, the first of which are afloat and 
the rest building, at the yard of the Maryland 
Steel Company, near Baltimore—the heavi- 
est contracts ever placed by an American 
steamship company with an American ship- 
yard in a single year. Six of the American- 
Hawaiian steamers are being fitted with re- 
frigerating space, and will offer the first 
chance for the transportation of Hawaiian 
pineapples and California oranges and other 
fruits to the Atlantic States by a route inde- 
pendent of the railroads. The whole fleet of 
this company is as follows: 





AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 





FLEET 

Dead- i» 
J Weight Fz 
Steamer Where Built Capacity &¢ 
ons ne 
American Chester, Pa. 10,179 II 
Californian San Francisco 10,179 II 
Hawaiian Chester, Pa. 10,179 II 
Oregonian Chester, Pa. 10,179 II 
Alaskan San Francisco 13,882 II 
Texan Camden, N. J. 13,832 12 
Nevadan Camden, N. J. 6,005 12 
Nebraskan Camden, N. J. 6,005 12 
Arizonan San Francisco 13,955 II 
Kansan Camden, N. J. 13,014 12 
Virginian Sparrow’s Point, Md. 13,403 12 
Missourian Sparrow’s Point, Md. 13,403 12 
Mexican San Francisco 13,763 12 
Columbian San Francisco 13,702 12 
Isthmian San Francisco 8,064 II 
Kentuckian Sparrow’s Point, Md. 11,138 12 
Honolulan Sparrow’s Point, Md. 10,780 13 
Georgian Sparrow’s Point, Md. 11,138 12 
Minnesotan Sparrow’s Point, Md. 11,148 13 
Dakotan Sparrow's Point, Md. 11,148 13 
Montanan} Sparrow’s Point, Md. 11,148 13 
Pennsylvanian *' Sparrow’s Point, Md. 11,148 13 
Panaman} Sparrow’s Point, Md. 11,148 13 
Washingtonian *Sparrow’s Point, Md. 11,148 13 
Towan* Sparrow’s Point, Md. 11,148 13 
Ohioan * Sparrow’s Point, Md. 11,148 13 

1 Under construction. 292,044 2 


_ ?Tons of 2000 pounds. 


AMERICAN SHIPS OF W. R. GRACE & COMPANY 


The American-Hawaiian Company will be 
in a position to double its freight capacity 
over the shortened route. It will have sail- 
ings every three days from the Atlantic and 
every three days from the Pacific, and this 
fleet of itself will have the capacity to carry 
more merchandise than is now passing via 
both the Tehuantepec and the Panama rail 
routes from coast to coast. But, of course, 
this commerce will immediately and greatly 
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expand when the canal is opened, and Ameri- 
can steamship men are organizing new serv- 
ices to meet the swelling traffic. One of the 
strongest of American shipping firms, the 
house of W. R. Grace & Company, of New 
York, long engaged in trade with the west 
coast of South America, has three steamships 
for the canal route under construction in the 
Cramp shipyard at Philadelphia—the Santa 
Clara, Santa Catalina, and Santa Cecelia, 
modern cargo vessels of eleven knots speed 
and gooo tons dead-weight capacity, and a 
fourth steamship, completed at this yard, the 
Santa Cruz, of eleven knots and 7ooo tons 
dead-weight capacity, has already sailed for 
the Pacific via the Straits of Magellan. 
W. R. Grace & Company will operate their 
four new American steamers in a fortnightly 
service from New York and Philadelphia 
through the Panama Canal to San Francisco 
and Puget Sound. 


LARGE SHIPS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


A third contributor to the service through 
the Panama Canal will be the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, the great Mor- 
gan combination of transatlantic lines, two of 
whose five American-built ships, the Finland 
and Kroonland, have lately rehoisted the 
Stars and Stripes for the express purpose of 
engaging in this service. The Finland and 
Kroonland, passenger and cargo steamers of 
sixteen knots speed, 7500 tons dead-weight 
capacity and 12,760 tons gross register, will 
be the largest ships employed in the 
coastwise trade. Steamship managers rec- 
ognize that, though the waterway. will be 
availed of primarily for the carrying of 
merchandise, there will always be some 
passenger traffic. 

The Cramp yard has lately received a con- 
tract for two steamers 500 teet in length and 
of the very high speed of twenty-three knots, 
with accommodations for one thousand pas- 
sengers in the first, second, and third 
classes altogether. The ownership and trade 
of these important new vessels” have not 
yet been announced, but the steamers 
are reported to be designed for the*Panama 
trade. 


THE LUCKENBACH AND OTHER FLEETS 


Another American shipping house which 
will be an active factor in the coast-to-coast 
trade is the Luckenbach Steamship Company 
of New York. Besides a considerable fleet of 
ocean-going barges and tugs, this company 
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THE “KROONLAND” (INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE) 


(This ship, like the Finland of the same company, has lately rehoisted the Stars and Stripes for the express purpose of engag- 


ing in the coastwise-Panama service. 


These are both passenger and cargo steamers of sixteen knots’ speed and 


12,760 tons gross register—the largest ships employed in the coastwise trade) 


controls ten cargo-carrying steamers with 
a capacity of from 4000 to 7000 tons, some 
of which have been engaged in the long- 
distance carrying trade through the Straits of 
Magellan. This company has been planning 
to construct two or more new steamships, and 
in preparation for the canal trade has just 
taken up the service on the Pacific to and from 
Panama that was relinquished by the Cali- 
fornia-Atlantic Company of San Francisco. 

Another New York shipping firm that will 
be in a position to enter the coastwise trade 
-through the canal with some of its increasing 
fleet of cargo steamers is A. H. Bull & Com- 
pany, whose vessels run to New England, the 
Southern ports, and Porto Rico. There has 
been in the past three years a notable develop- 
ment on the Atlantic coast of well-designed, 
efficient, economical freighting steamships, 
for the coal, lumber, sugar, oil, sulphur, and 
phosphate trades. The Coastwise Transpor- 
tation Company, the New England Coal & 
Coke Company, and the Boston-Virginia 
Company of Boston have rapidly created 
excellent American-built steam fleets of this 
useful all-round type, and though most of 
these vessels are employed on time charters in 
Atlantic waters a certain proportion of this 
tonnage may well be regarded as available for 
the longer coastwise voyages through the 
canal in case of need. 


A NEW GROUP OF LAKE-BUILT OCEAN 
FREIGHTERS 


It is unquestionably a fact that, aside from 
the regular passenger and freight lines on the 
Atlantie and Pacific coasts, all the owners of 
new ocean-going steamships built in the ocean 
shipyards of this country during the past two 
or three years have taken the Panama Canal 
very closely into their calculations, and that 


long before its actual opening the great water- 
way has powerfully helped to swell the ton- 
nage of the American merchant marine. 
Nor is this true of the ocean yards alone. 
The effect of the canal is manifest also in the 
records of the enterprising yards of the great 
Northern lakes. Ten or twelve excellent 
cargo steamers of the conventional ocean 
“tramp” type, from 250 to 260 feet in length 
with a speed of from ten to twelve knots and a 
cargo capacity of about 4000 tons, have been 
constructed at Toledo and Detroit within a 
few months, expressly for Atlantic and Pacific 
service. These ships are built to the maxi- 
mum limit of the locks of the Welland Canal, 
through which they must pass on their way 
to the St. Lawrence River and the ocean. 
Most of them are now in commission in 
Atlantic waters. Pending the opening of the 
canal, some of these new American freighters 
are engaged in the Atlantic coasting and 
others in the West India trade. One has gone 
on a voyage to the Mediterranean with 
wheat—a trade in which the American flag 
has seldom been seen in a third of a century. 


A RECORD YEAR FOR THE SHIPYARDS 


The year 1912 was an active year in ship- 
building all over the world. Shipyard rec- 
ords were broken everywhere, but it is a sig- 
nificant fact that though our country plays 
almost no part in the vast business of inter- 
national carrying, the year’s shipbuilding 
progress was greatest in the United States— 
our ratio of gain in newly launched tonnage 
over the previous year being stated by 
Lloyd’s as 66 per cent., as compared with 50 
per cent. for Germany and 45 per cent. for 
Italy, the next in rate of increase. 

How much of an influence upon American 
shipbuilding the remission of canal tolls to 
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American coastwise craft has exerted, it is 
impossible to tell. It is quite likely that 
there is a certain calculable value in the privi- 
lege, but it was not asked for by shipowners 
themselves. As President Dearborn of the 
American-Hawaiian Company said before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 


The no-toll business is a matter of principle. 
We would not spend one dollar in any propaganda 
for no tolls, because the shipper is going to pay for 
it. It isan operating expense. 


That is, if tolls are exacted they will be 
paid by the men who own the cargo, not by 
the men who own the ship. And thus the re- 
mission of the tolls in the long run would 
benefit not the shipowners but the planters, 
manufacturers, or merchants who actually 
requested it. It is the coastwise navigation 
law rather than exemption from tolls that is 
filling the shipyards and launching this new 
American ocean tonnage. 

It is estimated that the American steam- 
ship companies which have already signified 
their intention to run steamers through the 
Panama Canal from coast to coast will have 
enough steamers when the canal is com- 
pleted to dispatch a ship from the Atlantic or 
from the Pacific practically every business 
day throughout the year. This means that 
there will always be an American coastwise 
ship in the canal—a ship of a regular line 
service for general freight on a fixed, an- 
nounced schedule. In addition, there will be 
the “tramp” business of sailings whenever 
needed of bulk-cargo carriers of coal, wheat, 
asphalt and lumber—a traffic for which the 
new lake-built ocean craft and the large so- 
called “‘steam schooners”’ of the Pacific are 
especially adapted. 


A GREAT COMPETITIVE TRADE 


There will be competition, keen and inces- 
sant, for this American canal business. The 
companies that are engaging in it are known 
to the maritime world as wholly separate, 
rival individualities, aloof from railroads, and 
absolutely dependent upon the increase of 
their own sea-borne trade. Their new ships, 
built and building, are of the true deep-sea 
type, and so must be their officers and sailors. 
Much of our local coastwise tonnage creeps 
along shore. These canal-trade ships will go 
boldly out on a voyage of 5000 or 6000 miles, 
twice the length of a North Atlantic passage. 
Every steamer that swings through the new 
waterway between our eastern and our western 
seaboard will be a potential part of our naval 
auxiliary or naval reserve. The twenty-six 
fine vessels of one company alone have a 
capacity sufficient to coal and supply the 
whole battleship fleet of the United States on 
another voyage around the world. 

The foreign trade of our own and other 
nations through the Panama Canal will be 
conveyed for some time beneath alien flags, 
for American nautical enterprise and skill can- 
not now compete with the double handicap of 
cheap alien wages and alien subsidies. But 
in the great American coastwise trade which 
United States laws reserve to American ships 
controlled by loyal citizens of the republic, 
there will be a fair chance and honest and 
equal competition. In this trade American 
shipowners are prepared to ‘‘make good”’ 
with the most important new steam fleet ever 
created at one time for our ocean-going com- 
merce—a fleet which may well prove to be 
the nucleus later on of another vigorous and 
successful American competition in the broad 
field of international carrying. 

















THE “A. A. RAVEN,” BUILT ON THE DETROIT RIVER IN 1912 FOR ATLANTIC 
AND PACIFIC SERVICE 
































GOVERNMENT RAILROADS FOR 
ALASKA | 
BY GUY ELLIOTT MITCHELL 


A GREAT, rich, and neglected territory 
belonging to the people of the United 
States, is coming into its own. The promise 
of hope fulfilled is held out strongly to 
Alaska in the work and recommendations of 
‘the Alaska Railroad Commission, whose re- 
port to Congress was made public early in 
March. . In transmitting this admirable doc- 
ument President Taft made an outright rec- 
ommendation for the construction by the 
United States of two trunk line roads at an 
estimated cost of $35,000,000 and the friends 
of Alaska are now hopeful of securing an 
equally favorable recommendation from 
President Wilson. 
On August 24, 1912, Congress provided for 
the appointment, by the President, of a rail- 


H. Brooks, United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Vice-Chairman; Leonard M. Cox, civil 
engineer, U. S. N., and Colin M. Ingersoll, 
consulting engineer, of New York. Three 
of the members are engineers and the vice- 
chairman is the head of the Division of 
Alaskan Mineral Resources of the Geological 
Survey. Proceeding immediately to Alaska, 
the commission visited the southern and cen- 
tral parts of the territory, including the 
available harbors and practically all of the 
railroads, and by an overland trip of some 700 
miles, to Fairbanks, gained a knowledge of 
the interior. 

The report submitted is not only highly 
optimistic but it is such a thoroughgoing doc- 
ument as might well be expected from a body 





road commission to visit 
Alaska and make an im- 
mediate report on_ the 
“transportation question in 
the Territory of Alaska; to 
examine railroad routes from 
the seaboard to the coal 
fields and to the interior, 
and navigable waterways; 
to secure surveys and other 
information with respect to 
railroads, including cost of 
construction and operation; 
to. obtain information in 
respect to the coal fields and 
their proximity to railroad 
routes; and to make report 
of the facts to Congress 
together with conclusions 
and recommendations in 
respect to the best and most 
available routes for railroads 
in Alaska which will de- 
velop the country and the 
resources thereof for the use 
of the people of the United 
States.” 

The President at once 
appointed a commission con- 
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sisting of Major Jay J. 
Morrow, Corps of Engineers," 
U.S. A., Chairman; Alfred 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD COMMISSION 
(Standing,—left to right,—Dr. Alfred H. Brooks; Leonard M. Cox. 
Sitting,—left to right,—Colin M. Ingersoll and Major Jay J. Morrow, chairman) 
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all combined to equip the 
commission with about every 
qualification desired for the 
work undertaken. 

The commission points 
out clearly not only the en- 
tire feasibility of providing 
adequate railroad facilities 
for Alaska, but the immense 
results which will follow. It 
calls attention to the fact 
that there are not only vast 
undeveloped mineral _ re- 
sources, but also large areas 
of farming and grazing lands. 
in Alaska. These are south 
of the Arctic Circle, and 
fully as capable of high de- 
velopment as the lands of 
Norway and Sweden, and of 
an area equal to that of all 
the States lying east of the 
Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio and Mason and 
Dixon’s line. The climate 








“PACKING,” —STILL NECESSARY ON THE MOUNTAINS OF ALASKA 


(On this and the opposite page are shown the various transportation methods now 
employed in Alaska in the general absence of railroads) 


of men so eminently qualified to consider the 
greatest needs of a new country—railroads. 
President Taft could probably have sought 
far and wide before finding a better equipped 
or harder working group of experts to attack 
this important special problem. Major Mor- 
row’s wide experience in the construction of 
river fortifications on the Potomac River and 
in river and harbor improvement at Port- 
land and elsewhere; Lieutenant-Commander 


of the Pacific coast region 
is comparatively mild and 
while that of the interior 
is more severe it is not 
unfavorable to colonization and agriculture. 

The development of Alaska, it is well recog- 
nized, centers around two questions, the open- 
ing of the coal fields and transportation. The 
former is dependent upon the latter. The 
vast resources of this enormous territory are 
unquestioned, but without an adequate 
transportation system they will remain 
largely potential, undeveloped, and unused; 
given this lacking factor Alaska must respond 





Cox’s railroad service, es- 
pecially that connected with 
coal-mine roads, and his ex- 
pert knowledge gained from 
service in the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks of the 
Navy; Mr. Ingersoll’s broad 
experience as a railroad and 
railroad bridge construction 
engineer and as chairman of 
a board of harbor commis- 
sioners, and Mr. Brooks’ in- 
timate acquaintance with 
the physical conditions in 
Alaska gained from fifteen 
annual trips including nearly 
every portion of the great 
territory and a close study 
of its geography and_ re- 














sources during that period, STAGE 


TRAVEL FROM VALDEZ TO FAIRBANKS 
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PROSPECTOR WITH PACKS AND DOGS 


(The importance of the dog as a factor in Alaskan transportation is further illustrated in the picture at the bottom of this 
page and in the winter scene on page 584) 





transportation routes 
already at hand as a 
result of the extensive 
work of the Geologi- 
cal Survey and also 
the data bearing on 


to a degree which will 
make even the great 
activity and the large 
production of the past 
eight or ten yearsseem 
trivial by comparison. 


The commission 
was undoubtedly for- 
tunate, considering 


agriculture, com- 
merce, navigation, 
etc., of other govern- 





ment agencies. Draw- 
ing on this in large 
part, it has discussed 
in its report all the 
feasible transporta- 
tion routes, both water 


the vastness of the 
territory to be ex- 
amined and the short- 
ness of the time, in 
finding a large supply 
of maps and data on 














OX-SLED, USED FOR HEAVY FREIGHTING 
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DOG-TEAM AND SLED 


(A dog-team like this, carrying the United States mails, has made the distance of 412 miles between Nome and Cripple Creek 
in 82 hours and 2 minutes) 
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MAP SHOWING THE RAILWAY ROUTES AND COAL FIELDS OF ALASKA 


and rail, including operating lines, but its def- 
inite recommendation resolves itself into the 
construction of two main or trunk lines, from 
tidewater and the two principal coal fields on 
the southern coast to the two interior valleys 
of the Kuskokwim and the Yukon-Tanana. 
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THE KUSKULANA BRIDGE ON THE KENNICOTT BRANCH, 
COPPER RIVER & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 


Utilizing the results of many private rail- 
way surveys, as well as the topographic maps 
and geologic data available, it has been pos- 
sible to lay out routes with maximum grades, 
north and south, of from 1.13 to 2 per cent. at 
an average cost of construction per mile of 
from $44,600 to $52,300. The commission 
believes that the two main lines recommended 
will form systems that will at once advance 
development in the territory. The recom- 
mendation for two trunk lines connecting 
navigable waters is in accord with the natural 
evolution of railway construction. In new 
countries the first lines of communication es- 
tablished are always those built over the main 
divides and connecting with navigable waters, 
and thus serving to supplement water trans- 
portation. It is only in well-settled countries 
that lines_tying together such transverse sys- 
tems and paralleling waterways are built. 
The industrial advancement which will follow 
the building of the main trunk lines can not 
fail to call for the extension of many branches 
to serve adjacent districts. There is no rea- 
son to believe that such branches will not fol- 
low in Alaska as they have in all railroad his- 
tory, and such extensions will ultimately pro- 
vide for intercommunication between the 
two systems recommended. 

The unanimous conclusion of the commis- 
sion is that this 733 miles of new construction 
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WHARF AND HARBOR AT CORDOVA, THE SOUTHERN TERMINUS OF THE RAILROAD TO 
FAIRBANKS, RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMISSION 


should be undertaken at once and prosecuted 
with vigor, “under some system which will 
insure low transportation charges and the 
consequent rapid settlement of this new land 
and the utilization of its great resources.” 
This new construction will connect with lines 
already built and will give through transpor- 
tation to the interior valleys. 

Of the two lines recommended, one is from 
the excellent harbor at Cordova on the south- 
ern coast of Alaska, running north, tapping 
the famous Bering River coal fields and on 
through to the huge Yukon and Tanana val- 
leys with their great mineral and agricultural 
resources; the other line, with Seward, situ- 
ated on the extensive harbor of Resurrection 
Bay as a tidewater terminal, taps the Matan- 
uska coal field, passes through the lower Susi- 
tana Valley, and opens up the great Kusko- 
kwim Valley, lying to the west of the Alaska 
Range. Both of these terminal harbors are 
ice-free throughout the year and within four 
days’ sail of Seattle. With the construc- 
tion of the roads recommended therefrom 
there should be continuous, uninterrupted 
transportation between the far interior of 
Alaska and the United States, with no greater 
difficulties than are overcome in crossing the 
Rocky Mountains or the Sierra of California. 


Of these lines the more important, perhaps, 
is the Cordova-Fairbanks route, the estimated 
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WINTER TRAVEL BY DOG POWER ON THE ALASKA 


NORTHERN RAILWAY 
(This line is not completed and traffic does not warrant the 
expense of train operation in the winter months) 


cost of which is $13,971,000. With a 
through freight rate of $24.43 per ton and a 
passenger rate of $26.70, this road, it is be- 
lieved, will pay 3 per cent. interest on its cost, 
while the rates are sufficiently low to stimu- 
late the development of this great region. 
Similar estimates are also given for the road 
from Seward to the Kuskokwim. The min- 
eral and agricultural resources of these enor- 
mous interior valleys are known to be very 
great. In the Tanana Valley alone there is 
estimated to be some 2,500,000 acres of 
proven agricultural land, besides large areas 
of grazing land, and much gold-lode and placer 
territory. The valley of the Kuskokwim is 
not so well known, but it includes the rich 
Iditarod gold district and is stated to be a 
region of great potential mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth. 

The Alaska Railroad Commission has un- 
doubtedly furnished the country with a key to 
the solution of the Alaskan transportation 
situation, and therefore to the development 
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and prosperity of the territory, based first, on 
the consideration of the physical problems, 
and second, on careful study and analysis 
from an engineering and “railroad” stand- 
point of the intra-territorial needs of Alaska 
and the necessity of free access to the markets 
of the United States and those of the world. 
While Major Morrow and his associates ex- 
press themselves as feeling unauthorized to 
recommend either for or against Government 
construction or operation of the railroads, 
their findings leave but one conclusion, and 
President Taft in his letter of transmittal to 
Congress recommending Government con-_ 
struction, says: 


The necessary inference from the entire report 
of the commission is that in the judgment of the 
commission its recommendations can certainly be 
carried out only if the Government builds or guar- 
antees the construction cost of the railroads recom- 
mended. If the Government is to guarantee the 
principal and interest of the construction bonds, it 
seems clear that it should own the roads, the cost 
of which it really pays. This is true whether the 
Government itself should operate the roads or 
should provide for their operation by lease or oper- 
ating agreement. I am very much opposed to 
Government operation, but I believe that Govern- 
ment ownership with private operation under lease 
is the proper solution of the difficulties here pre- 
sented. 


Likewise the commission feels unauthorized 
to make any recommendation regarding the 
proposition to utilize the construction ma- 
chinery employed on the Panama Canal, now 
nearing completion; it nevertheless submits 
a list furnished by the Canal Commission of 
the rails, cars, steam shovels, and other equip- 
ment which might be available for use -in 
Alaska. 

The issue of giving Alaska what she should 
have had long ago, considering the nearly 
$500,c00,000 worth of products she has con- 
tributed chiefly to the United States, namely 
transportation and coal—the latter of which 
is her own—may now be said to be squarely 
before Congress, and the country. Congress 
provided for a commission to investigate the 
matter. The commission has reported ex- 
haustively, conservatively, admirably. The 
people of Alaska are earnestly insistent for re- 
lief and this relief afforded will bring untold 
wealth into the United States. 












































THE FEDERAL PLANT QUARANTINE 


BY WALTER C. O’KANE 


(Entomologist, New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment Station) 


Lie the latter part of to12 our federal 
Congress wrote into the statutes a long- 
needed Plant Quarantine law, providing for 
safeguards against the importation of danger- 
ous insects and plant diseases into this country 
and their dissemination from one section to 
another. The machinery of that lawis now get- 
ting into active running order. Its provisions 
are of direct concern to every citizen whose 
affairs are in any way connected with the soil, 
and of genuine interest to all of the rest of us. 


OUR DANGEROUS IMPORTED SPECIES 


For years this country has been the victim 
of escaped malefactors in the insect and 
plant world—dangerous pests which have 
been brought here through chance or care- 
lessness from their native homes in Europe, 








THE MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY! 


(Enlarged and natural size. Considered one of the most 
destructive fruit insects known) 


Asia, or Central America, and which have 
run riot when they got here. 

At present there exist in the United States 
about sixty-five or seventy insect pests of 
first magnitude, that is, species that are 
causing heavy and widespread damage. 
is 1The illustrations with this article are from photographs 
taken by the author and by representatives of the United 


States Department of Agriculture and the New Hampshire 
Experiment Station. 




















CHARACTERISTIC SWELLING CAUSED BY THE WHITE 
PINE BLISTER RUST 


(The fungus is especially fatal to young trees) 


There are two or three hundred others that 
exact no small toll, and many of these 
occasionally reach alarming proportions. But 
the above number—seventy—includes the 
pests that are habitually beyond reasonable 
bounds Of this number approximately 
one-half are native to the United States. 
So far as we know now they have always 
been here. The remainder, some thirty-five 
species, are definitely known to have been 
introduced from abroad. 





INTRODUCED PESTS MORE DESTRUCTIVE 
But this does not tell the whole story. Of 
the native species perhaps seven or eight 
have reached the proportions of extraordinary 
scourges. This is true of the Chinch Bug, 
for example, which frequently. causes losses 
aggregating from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 
in a single season. The Ox Warble, a native 
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TYPICAL EGG-MASSES OF THE GYPSY MOTH 
(Under the new quarantine both plants and plant products, 
such as lumber and logs, must be inspected) 


insect, is guilty of depredations reaching an 
annual sum of from $15,000,000 to $30,000,- 
ooo. The Colorado Poiato-Beetle, the Grape 
Root-Worm, and the Army Worm are addi- 
tional examples. 

Of the imported insects no less than seven- 
teen or eighteen species have been and are 
now causing tremendous losses. It is in 
this group that we find such unparalleled 
pests as the San José Scale, the Cotton Boll 
Weevil, the Hessian Fly, the Gypsy Moth, 
the Browntail Moth, the Codling Moth, and, 
recently, the Alfalfa Leaf-Weevil and the 
notorious Argentine Ant. These are the 
tax-gatherers in the insect world) We pay 
the Hessian Fly from $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 every year Single States are yield- 
ing tribute to the Cotton Boll Weevil to the 
amount of $20,000,000 annually. Our apple- 
growers are taxed not less than $30,000,000 
each season by the San José Scale and the 
Codling Moth. In the fight against the 
Gypsy and the Browntail Moths New 
England authorities, with the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture, are spending more 
than $1,000,000 each year. 


INFLUENCE OF INCREASED FOREIGN TRADE 


With our greatly increased interchange 
of commodities with foreign countries in the 


last few decades it was inevitable that oppor- 
tunities for the chance introduction of 
pests should increase. The time of ocean 
passage has been quartered and then again 
halved. New articles have entered foreign 
commerce on a large scale—notably various 
food-stuffs and fruits, in which insects may 
readily be transported. Especially, within 
the last twenty-five years, the practice of 
importing nursery stock has been widely 
extended, and odd corners of the world are 
drawn on for new and unique specimens. 
It is this last class of merchandise that 
furnishes precisely ideal conditions for the 
successful introduction of a new pest. The 
insect is brought over with its food-plant; 
together with its host it is given good 
care; its progeny are accorded a favorable 
start. 

The extension of transportation facilities 
within our own borders has played its part 
Dissemination of a new species has naturally 
been given much impetus, and probably 
its safe and prompt arrival at suitable 
sections for increase has thus sometimes 
been assured. 


. WHY INTRODUCED SPECIES THRIVE 


It is not difficult to lay hold of the reasons 
why introduced pests have overtopped our 
native species in the extent of injury. 
Primarily the cause lies in the freedom of the 
imported insect from the various natural 
enemies, especially parasites, that attack it 
in its home country. Seldom are many of 
these enemies introduced by the same chance 
agency that brings in the pest itself. Indeed, 
even if all the natural checks existing in the 
native region were imported, the chances are 
more than even that one or more of them 
would find conditions here unfavorable or 
impossible. A further influence sometimes 
favoring the introduced insect is the less 
intensive system of agriculture prevailing in 
America, the lack of the practice of crop 
rotation in many large areas, the greater 
carelessness as to weeds and other simflar 





THE FEMALE GYPSY MOTH 
(In spite of its ample wing expanse it cannot fly) 
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factors helpful to the insect enemies and 
harmful to the plant. It is the latter con- 
trast as to cultural methods that is believed 
to account in some measure for the rather 
singular fact that our bequests of dangerous 
pests to Europe by no means approach her 
gifts to us. Repeatedly certain of our 
native insects have been observed abroad, 
but have failed to secure a foothold. 

The part that parasites play in the control 
of a potential pest in its native country sug- 
gests, of course, the desirability of finding, 
importing and establishing the natural ene- 
mies here whenever a new species has gained 
a threatening foothold. This procedure is, 
indeed, the only one available in some 
instances. But the undertaking is much 
more difficult than one might imagine. 
Each step in it is a problem: to find the 
natural enemies, to devise means for their 
successful transport, and to colonize them 
effectually, once they are received. By no 
means rarely obstacles arise in connection 
with an important species which cannot 
be overcome. Far simpler, more certain, 
and less expensive is the alternative plan 
of guarding the border against the intro- 
duction of the pest itself: in other words, the Caserta aa ode Wade" aaaaee Gale 
pas cgi: — — ~ in- (This pest is the object of a recent federal quarantine) 
‘ , expe nto quarantine where 
necessary. 


























SIMILAR HISTORY OF INTRODUCED PLANT 
DISEASES 





In the field of plant diseases the situation 
and the problem are the same in essence as in 
the case of introduced species of insects. 
Modern traffic has increased the danger of 
chance introduction of threatening diseases, 
and already we are paying a heavy penalty 
for failure to watch the door. The Chestnut 
Bark Disease is a striking example and an 
all-too-prevalent warning. That our trees 
of this group should be doomed seems both 
an esthetic outrage and an_ indefensible 
economic loss. The impending introduction 
of two other diseases, the White Pine Blister 
Rust and the Potato Wart Disease, either 
one capable of becoming speedily a thorough 
national disaster, had much to do with the 
final passage of the new quarantine law. It 
was undeniable that no other measure could 
possibly avail. 

More than forty years ago a clear and 
logical presentment of the need for inspec- 
tion and quarantine was voiced by C. V. 
Riley, who afterwards became government 
entomologist. Both the statements of facts 
: and the recommendations were pioneers in a 
THE CATERPILLAR OF THE BROWNTAIL MOTH new field, so far as this country was con- 

(It is this species that bears poisonous hairs) cerned. Nothing came of them. 
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ACTION BY FOREIGN POWERS 


Meanwhile foreign powers began to take 
heed of their own welfare in the same regard, 
and to provide for inspection of incoming 
nursery stock, fruits, and the like, or for 
entire prohibition of any such imports from 
certain sources, including the United States. 
A dozen years ago inspection service was in 
working order in most of the enlightened 
European states. Two of these, at least, had 
declared an absolute quarantine against 
various plants and plant products coming 
from America, especially nursery stock. Such 
stock could not be shipped by us into those 
countries under any conditions. In others en- 
try was permitted under restrictions, usually 
only at certain ports and after examination, 
though in some stock was admitted if it 
bore a certificate of a State inspector. 


EFFORTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


An active campaign was begun by Ameri- 
can entomologists and_ horticultural in- 
spectors to secure the enactment of a com- 
prehensive federal law that would empower 
the Secretary of Agriculture to issue regula- 
tions applying to imports of plants, and to 
declare a quarantine where called for. It 
was obviously wholly impossible to secure 
adequate and connected action ‘through the 
separate States. Federal regulations alone 
were feasible, and for these ample precedent 
existed in the laws already on the books relat- 
ing to infections and contagious diseases of 
animals. For several consecutive sessions the 
proposed enactments failed of passage, partly 
through opposition that feared an injury to 
business, partly because of lack of understand- 
ing of the facts and dangers and apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for federal intervention. 

Finally, on August 20, 1912, a really com- 
prehensive, effective, and well-planned bill, 
styled the Plant Quarantine act, received 
the necessary support and became a law. 


ESSENTIALS OF THE NEW LAW 


The fundamentals of this excellent measure 
have to do with four distinct topics: 

First, a definite safeguard is placed around 
incoming nursery stock. 

Second, the same provisions are made 
possible, where needed, in the case of im- 
ported fruits, vegetables, seeds, and various 
plant products. 

Third, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to declare an absolute quarantine 
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against foreign countries and applying to 
specific plants or plant products where such 
quarantine is deemed essential to prevent 
the introduction or establishment of a dan- 
gerous insect or disease. 

* Fourth, a precisely similar domestic quar- 
antine is authorized against States or parts 
of States and in favor of the remainder of the 
United States whenever by so doing an insect 
or disease not yet widely distributed may be 
repressed or appreciably held in check. 


THE FEDERAL HORTICULTURAL BOARD 


The measure provides for the creation of 
a federal Horticultural Board, of five mem- 
bers, appointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from employees of the Bureau of 
Entomology, the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
and the Forest Service. The board has no 
explicit administrative function, but virtu- 
ally carries out the provisions of the act, 
drawing up needed regulations, holding the 
public hearings that are a requisite pre- 
liminary to any quarantine, and otherwise 
representing the Secretary in supervising the 
machinery of the measure. The penalty for 
violation of any of the regulations is fixed 
by the act at a fine not exceeding $500, 
or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
both. 

Regulations have been drawn up by the 
board specifying the procedure governing 
the entry of foreign-grown nursery stock into 
the United States. 


ENTRY OF NURSERY STOCK 


In general the act does not follow the plan 
of inspecting such stock at the port of 
arrival, unless it comes from a country that 
does not maintain an organized inspection 
service. In the latter event entry is possible 
only at the ports of New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Jacksonville, and New Orleans, 
and on arrival at customs in any of these 
ports the stotk must be examined by a 
federal inspector, and certified as free from 
dangerous insects or disease. If it is found 
not to be free, it may be treated or destroyed 
as circumstances warrant. 

In all other cases, and these constitute the 
majority, the procedure is as follows: The 
importer must first apply for a permit, as in 
the previous class, stating what he proposes 
to import, from whom and where, and at 
what point he will offer the stock for entry. 
A permit is then issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and a copy furnished the cus- 
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toms officer at the point of entry. When 
the stock arrives it must bear a certificate 
of the inspection officer in the country where 
grown, and the box must be marked with 
the source of the stock and its nature. In 
addition the consular invoice must be accom- 
panied by a signed declaration of the shipper 
indicating such points as the locality where 
grown and the fact that the stock has been 
properly inspected. 

Immediately on receipt of the shipment 
and before removing it from customs, the 
importer is required to make out a state- 
ment specifying, among other matters, the 
ultimate destination of the stock, and must 
mail a copy of this to the Department at 
Washington and other copies to the proper 
State officials, according to the various points 
to which he proposes to reship. Thus 
prompt information is given the State in- 
spection organizations, showing that stock 
of a certain kind from a certain place is in 
transit, and provision may be made by the 
State official for inspection of the shipment 
‘as soon as it arrives. Naturally the federal 
board is without authority to enforce such 
inspection, but with the machinery thus set 
running and the data conveniently in hand, 
the State organizations are apt to respond, 
thereby adding the safeguard of actual 
personal inspection to that implied in the 

















WINTER NESTS OF THE BROWNTAIL MOTH 
(Deciduous nursery stock may readily carry these nests 
unless inspected) 





ADULT MALE 


AND FEMALE BROWNTAIL MOTHS 
certificate of the foreign office~ in the country 


where the stock was grown. 
QUARANTINE DIRECTED 


Three measures of absolute quarantine 
were specifically directed in the act itself, to 
take effect at once. 

The first of these is concerned with White 
Pine Blister Rust, and applies to several 
European countries and to Great Britain; 
the second refers to the Mediterranean Fruit 
Fly, and applies to the Territory of Hawaii; 
the third is directed against the Potato Wart 
Disease, and applies to Newfoundland, the 
British Isles, and some other regions. 

WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 

The White Pine Blister Rust is a peculiarly 
dangerous fungus threatening the tremendous 
forest resources of this country so far as 
represented in the white pine and its imme- 
diate relatives. It is primarily a disease of 
the stone pine of Europe, but since the 
introduction of American white pine abroad 
has attacked the latter with unexampled 
severity. The imminent likelihood of intro- 
duction into the United States lay in the 
increasing shipment of white pine seedlings 
from European nurseries to America. In 
fact an alarming number of shipments of 
diseased trees was made before the enact- 
ment of the new law, and there is grave 
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danger that the parasite may already have 
become established. 


LIFE HISTORY OF THE FUNGUS 


Like many other parasitic fungi, the rust 
has an alternate host plant, in this case any 
of the varieties of wild or cultivated currants 
or gooseberries. The leaves of these plants 
are attacked, and from pustules on the lower 
leaf surface myriads of spores are produced. 
These infect other leaves of the same class 
of plants, possibly at a considerable distance, 
since the spores are wind-borne. At the 
close of summer, winter spores are produced, 
which infect pines, penetrating the tender 
bark and growing thereafter within the 
tissues. In spring spores are set free from 
the pine, and these in turn germinate when 
lodging on the leaves of the alternate host. 

For the first few months, or even for a 
year or more, the fungus exhibits no visible 
sign of its presence in the tissues of the pine. 
It is this fact that makes attempted inspec- 
tion of nursery seedlings futile. Later, on 
young trees, a characteristic swelling appears, 
involving the main stem at the point of the 
first branches. As a rule, in small trees, the 
fruiting of the fungus, a few months or a year 
later, is coincident with the death of the tree. 
Young transplants and forest seedlings are 
attacked in their smaller branches, but 
usually do not succumb. 

THE POTATO WART DISEASE 

The Potato Wart Disease is seemingly a 
newcomer in Europe itself. It was noted first 
in Hungary, in 1896, then in Germany, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and finally 
in Newfoundland. Late reports declare its 
presence in France, Italy, and Scandinavia. 

The common name of the disease is 
descriptive. Its presence is manifested not 
in the vines, which may preserve an abnormal 
greenness, but in the tuber. The latter 
develops warty outgrowths, which enlarge 
and coalesce until the entire potato becomes 
an unrecognizable mass. Summer spores are 
given off, and by fall millions of spore sacs 
have been developed, to remain in the soil 
when the mass is broken open in attempts 
to harvest the crop. These resting spores 
may retain their vitality for a number of 
years; certainly eight and possibly more. 
In the event that potatoes are again planted 
in the same field within this period, they will 
become infected. 

As with the Pine Blister Rust, the early 
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stages of the disease cannot be detected. 
Potatoes that are but slightly attacked, giving 
no visible evidence, may be sold and distrib- 
uted for seed, and thus spread the infection 
to remote points. Inspection is impossible. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 


Concerning the Mediterranean Fruit Fly, 
it has been said that no other pest of fruit 
under observation to-day equals.it in de- 
structive powers. It has been known for 
many years, has gradually increased its 
distribution, and is now an_ intolerable 
scourge in many widely-separated sections of 
the globe, including the Mediterranean 
region, South Africa, Australia, Bermuda, 
Brazil, and, in 1910, a part of the Territory 
of Hawaii. The danger of introduction into 
California through fruits shipped from Hawaii 
was the immediate cause of the quarantine 
relating to this pest. 

The destructive ability of this species lies 
not only in the rapidity with which it in-, 
creases but especially in its extreme range 
of food plants. In the new federal quaran- 
tine twenty-seven fruits are enumerated in 
which the pest is known to breed, and in addi- 
tion three vegetables. The only reassuring 
fact is its apparent inability to survive in a 
climate of freezing winter temperature. 


THE WORK OF THE PEST 


The larval stage of the fly is a whitish 
maggot and this part of its life round is 
passed wholly within the pulp of the fruit, 
in which it tunnels here and there. When 
the fruit has fallen and begun to decay the 
mature maggot leaves it, enters the ground 
an inch or so, and there goes through its 
transformation to the adult fly. Eggs are 
laid by the female beneath the skin of the 
fruit, and thus the life history goes forward. 
Infested fruit may or may not show outward 
evidence of the presence of the pest. It is 
certain, therefore, that only absolute pro- 
hibition of the importation of fresh fruit 
from sections where the insect has become 
established can be expected to prevent its 
introduction into the United States. 


THE GYPSY AND THE BROWNTAIL MOTHS 


A fourth quarantine has been declared by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in an effort to 
delay the spread of the Gypsy and the 
Browntail Moths, now thoroughly entrenched 
in parts of New England. 
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Two distinct but partly co-extensive areas 
have been defined corresponding to the 
present known distribution of the two pests. 
That referring to the Gypsy Moth includes 
a group of towns in southwestern Maine, 
and parts of New Hampshire, of Massa- 
chusetts and of Rhode Island. The area 
quarantined for the Browntail Moth de- 
scribes a still wider arc, taking in parts of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 


CHRISTMAS TREES AND GREENS 


The regulations as to the Gypsy Moth 
prohibit absolutely the interstate shipment 
of Christmas trees or Christmas greens from 
points within the quarantined area to points 
without. It was deemed necessary to do 
this because of the impossibility of inspec- 
tion of this class of merchandise at reasonable 
cost or with certain efficiency. From Sep- 
tember throughout the winter, at the time 
when evergreens of various sorts are cut and 
shipped for the holiday trade, the Gypsy 
Moth is in the egg stage. Egg-masses are 
attached to the trunks or limbs of trees or 
shrubs, or to neighboring objects. They 
may readily occur on Christmas trees or 
greenery collected in infested localities. 


NURSERY STOCK AND PLANT PRODUCTS 


The interstate movement of forest plant 
products, such as lumber, cord wood, posts, 
bark, and logs, and the shipment of nursery 
stock, from points within the Gypsy Moth 
area, is permitted only after inspection and 
certification. All of these things may carry 
egg-masses of the pest, if shipped in winter, or 
living caterpillars, if transported in summer. 
Their examination is practicable, and thorough 
inspection at the time of shipment, especially 
in the case of nursery stock, may be expected 
to offer a reasonably sure safeguard. 


THE BROWNTAIL MOTH 


The regulations for the Browntail Moth 
area apply only to deciduous trees or shrubs, 
vines, field-grown florists’ stock, and the like. 
Shipment of these is permitted after inspec- 
tion and certification 

Unlike the Gypsy Moth this species attacks 
only deciduous plants, and is not found on 
evergreens. It passes the winter in tightly 
woven nests at the tips of twigs. Usually 
a leaf is used as the foundation for the nest, 
strands of tough silk following the petiole 
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WORK OF THE POTATO WART DISEASE 
(This new parasite threatens the destruction of the potato- 
growing industry) 


and binding it to the twig. Within are 
several hundred tiny caterpillars that hatched 
from eggs laid on the leaf in July by the 
snow-white parent moth. In spring the 
caterpillars emerge from their winter home, 
to feed on the expanding foliage. It is this 
pest that causes a severe poisoning of the 
human skin through the penetration of 
barbed hairs borne by the caterpillar. 


THE PURPOSE OF DOMESTIC QUARANTINE 


It is not expected that the enforcement of 
these regulations concerning the Gypsy and 
the Browntail Moths will prevent for all 
time to come the introduction of these pests 
into other parts of the United States. But 
it is hoped that the spread may be retarded, 
and especially that numerous sporadic and 
disastrous outbreaks in remote States may 
be prevented. If this can be accomplished 
the two species may be held down to their 
present distribution, increased from time to 
time by the inevitable natural spread that 
defies all repressive measures. It then 
becomes reasonable to expect that the several 
species of parasites that have been imported 
and colonized will catch up with the frontier 
line of their hosts and reduce them to 
moderate numbers. 











RIZAL’S PICTURE OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES UNDER SPAIN 


ITH the advent of the Wilson adminis- 
tration at Washington renewed public 
attention has been directed to the Philip- 
pines. How soon will the Filipinos be fit 
for independence, or for that measure of 





JOSE RIZAL, THE FILIPI~O PATRIOT 


(From the painting by Hidalgo [Madriu 1883]. Loaned by 


the World Book Company) 


self-government which it is wise and proper 
to confirm to them? 

Three books recently published will prove 
very useful in clarifying our ideas of the Phil- 
ippines and the Filipinos. James H. Blount, 
the son of President Cleveland’s ‘para- 
mount commissioner” in the Hawaiian in- 
vestigation, who served in the Philippines 
in a judicial as well as in a military capacity, 
has written a book on “The American Occu- 
pation of the Philippines” in which he urges 
the abandonment of the islands. We have 
already—in these pages for January—noticed 
briefly, this book of Mr. Blount’s. The other 
two volumes, novels of Rizal, are even more 
important, presenting, as they do, such a 
complete picture of the Philippines under the 
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old régime. Most of the evils against which 
Rizal directed his satire have been remedied 
by the American administration. It seems 
tragic irony that he could not have lived 
a few years longer to see it all. 

The appearance of English translations 
of the two principal works of Dr. José Rizal, 
the Filipino patriot (“The Reign of Creed”! 
and ‘“‘The Social Cancer” ?) is noteworthy 
as a literary event. It is also an important 
fact in the history of the American people 
in their world relations. 

It is more than sixteen years since Rizal 
was executed at Manila for participation in 
the Katipunan revolt. A patriotic Filipino 
historian says of the trial that he was accused 
of carrying on anti-patriotic, anti-religious 
propaganda, of rebellion, sedition, and the 
formulation of legal associations, and adds: 
‘“‘Some other charges may have been over- 
looked in the hurry and excitement.” 

The appearance of the two books in Eng- 
lish, which set forth in the form of stories his 
life work, are most valuable footnotes to the 
history of Spain’s dealings with the Far East. 

The comparatively few details of Rizal’s 
career are quickly stated. José Rizal Mer- 
cado y Alonso, as his name emerges from — 
the confusion of Filipino titles and termin- 
ology, was of Malay extraction, with some 
distant strains of Spanish and even Chinese 
blood, although he generally referred to 
himself as a Tagal. He had exceptional 
training for his time and nation, a training 
largely due to the intelligence and devotion 
of his mother. She taught him to read Span- 
ish from a copy of the Vulgate Scriptures 
in that language. His father was well-to-do, 
so he was sent, at the age of eight, to study 
in the new Jesuit school at Manila. Before 
this, however, he had inspired considerable 
awe in his simple neighbors by the facility 
with which he composed verses in his native 
tongue. He was intended for the Church. 
Later, however, he decided to become a phy- 
sician. In 1882, at the age of twenty-one, 
he sailed for Madrid. At the University of 
the Spanish capital he took the degree of 





1The Reign of Creed. By José Rizal. Translated by 
Charles Derbyshire. New York: World Book Company. 
367 Pe: 1,25. 

2The Social Cancer. By José Rizal. Translated by 
Charles Derbyshire. New York: World Book Company. 
502 pp. $1.25. 
































RIZAL’S PICTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES UNDER SPAIN 


Doctor of Medicine and Licentiate of Phil- 
osophy and Literature. He acquired a pro- 
ficiency in Spanish and Japanese, and later 
in French, English, German and Italian. 
After leaving the University of Madrid he 
took courses at Paris, Heidelberg, Leipsic, 
Berlin and Rome. 

Shortly after his return to Manila he pub- 
lished (1886) his first novel ‘‘ Noli Me Tan- 
gere.’ The exposures of governmental 
corruption in this book brought down upon 


him the ill-will of the authorities and he was’ 


obliged to fly to Japan. Later he went to 
London and prepared the sequel to his first 
novel. This was entitled “Ei Filibusterismo” 
and it appeared in 1891. The next year he 
established a physician’s practice in Hong- 
kong, but while there was accused of partici- 
pating in a native rebellion against the 
Spanish régime. In 1896, although he had 
received permission to go to Cuba by way of 
Spain, to assist in suppressing the yellow 
fever epidemic in the West Indian Islands, he 
was arrested in Barcelona, brought back to 
Manila, tried, and shot on December 30, 1896. 

The request that he might not be shot 
from the back because he was neither traitor 
to Spain nor to his own country, was refused. 


A powerful effort of the will in falling led the vic- 
tim to turn himself so as to fall with his face to the 
sky. So the Spanish soldiers saw him as they filed 
past his dead body and the cheers for Spain and the 
triumphal music of the band as it played the March 
of Cadiz did not prevent a feeling of admiration for 
the brave man. 


Rizal’s first book, “Noli Me Tangere,” 
which is now translated ‘The Social Cancer,” 
is a protest against the abuses the author had 
seen so often in the rule of the civil govern- 
ment and the Friars over his countrymen. 
The social cancer of the Philippines was the 
union of church and state which the censor- 
ship did not permit to be touched in speech or 
print. The hero is Juan Crisostomo Ibarra, 
a young Filipino, son of a wealthy land 
owner, educated in Europe. 


Ibarra is engaged to be married to a beautiful 
girl, the heroine of the story, Maria Clara, the sup- 
posed daughter and only child of Captain Tiago, 
a typical Filipino chief, one of the characters fos- 
tered by the Friar régime. Ibarra determined to 
devote his life to the betterment of his people. 
For an attempt on the life of Fray Damaso, the 
Franciscan Friar who insulted the memory of his 
father, the young man is excommunicated, and the 
father of Maria Clara breaks off the engagement. 
Ibarra succeeds in having the excommunication 
removed. Just then, however, an uprising of the 
natives occurs, and the leadership is imputed to 
him. He is arrested and thrown into prison. 
Maria Clara, meanwhile, has consented to marry 
a young Spaniard named by her supposed father. 
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There are the usual love passages and some ex- 
cellent descriptions of popular excitement. Ibarra 
attempts to escape. His death is reported, and 
Maria Clara, ever faithful to him, begs her sup- 
posed godfather, Fray Damaso, to put her into a 
nunnery. It comes out that the Friar is her own 
father. He confesses that he had brought on all 
the trouble with Ibarra to prevent her from mar- 
rying a native, which would condemn her and her 
children to the enslaved class. She finally enters 
a nunnery. 

There is a good deal of strength and, at 
the same time, pathos in the story, and some 
bits of excellent description of local customs. 
Its charm and simplicity have assigned it 
first place in Filipino literature. An excellent 
introduction of fifty pages by the translator, 
Charles Derbyshire, adds much to the vol- 
umes. The story of Maria Clara as told in 
“The Social Cancer,” says Mr. Derbyshire, 
is “only one of the few instances of monasti- 
cism’s record in the Philippines clean enough 
to bear the light.” 

The second work, “El Filibusterismo,” 
which appears in the English version under 
the title of ‘‘ The Reign of Creed,” is not really 
a novel, but a series of word paintings mak- 
ing up a terrific arraignment of the entire 
Spanish ecclesiastical régime in the islands. 
It represents Rizal’s more mature judgment 
on political and social conditions. It is 
graver and less powerful in tone and is full 
of bitter sarcasm, although ostensibly a con- 
tinuation of the first story. It is dedicated 
to the three priests who were executed in 
1872 as a result of the native uprising so bar- 
barously suppressed. 

In this volume Rizal showed that he no 
longer thought only of getting rid of Spanish 
sovereignty but began to question what sort 
of a government was to replace it. He re- 
solved to prepare the Filipinos, and the cam- 
paign of education which he saw being waged 
by Spaniards in Spain Rizal thought would 
be no more unpatriotic or anti-Spanish if 
carried on by a Filipino for the Philippines. 
The ‘‘Noli” gave a picture of modern condi- 
tions in the Philippines under Spanish rule, 
while ‘“ El Filibusterismo” showed what must 
be the future unless policies were changed. 
Single-handed, it destroyed Spain’s prestige 
in the Philippines. 

Within less than two years after his exe- 
cution, on the first day of American occupa- 
tion, the body of Rizal was raised for a more 
decent interment. The ashes have since been 
put in an urn of Philippine woods and will be 
finally deposited in what will be by far the 
finest of Manila’s monuments, the splendid 
memorial recently constructed to mark the 
place where he gave his life for his country. 








EUROPEAN POLITICS: THE RELA- 
TION OF PARTY TO DEMOCRACY 
BY JESSE MACY 


HE terms “party government” and 
“party organization” have a variety of 
meanings in different countries. Centuries ago 
Whigs and Tories began to govern England; 
but those names denoted only the leaders who 
filled the chief offices of state and as members 
of parliament alternately controlled that 
body. The cabinet was at the same time the 
government and the party organization. Not 
until recent years, with the enlargement of 
the voting constituencies, has party organi- 
zation been extended to include the mass of 
party supporters. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
the enduring political party was locally or- 
ganized from the first. The party that 
nominated and elected President Wilson was 
organized by Thomas Jefferson, and the op- 
posing party has also adopted the Jeffersonian 
model. All who habitually vote the party 
ticket are members of the primary or the 
local caucus. The national party convention 
is in theory but the mouthpiece of the people 
who compose the party primaries. In Amer- 
ica we say that parties govern, because party 
committees and conventions formulate party 
platforms and nominate and elect condidates 
to execute party policies. The party is thus 
identified with the people, who divide them- 
selves into two organized, competing insti- 
tutions called national parties. 


HOW BRITISH PARTY GOVERNMENT DIFFERS 
FROM AMERICAN 


Party government in England is radically 
different. Party is definitely identified with 
the government. The cabinet is itself the 
one authoritative and controlling party or- 
ganization. It is the party in power, while 
the party out of power has likewise an or- 
ganization equally definite, now called the 
“shadow cabinet,” or the king’s opposition. 
These are the two self-appointed party com- 
mittees. One of them is actually governing: 
the other acts as critic in the House of Com- 
mons and formulates opposing policies. The 
two authoritative party organs may be said 
to be in perpetual national assembly. They 
are continually engaged at one and the same 
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time in both shaping and executing the party 
platforms. Especially is this true of the 
ruling party. The cabinet can brook no 
rivals within the party. Special organiza- 
tions within the party are mere adjuncts and 
aids to the cabinet. Local caucuses may 
express opinions, but they cannot dictate 
policies. A national convention of local clubs 
may adopt resolutions, but it cannot formu- 
late a party platform. If the time should 
come when an outside organization of the 
rank and file of the party should refuse to 
follow the official party leaders the cabinet 
system would be at an end. 

Thus, while in one country party govern- 
ment is maintained by identifying party with 
the people through a system of external 
machinery, in the other it is the actual gov- 
erning body to which the term “party”’ is 
applied, and the external organization ap- 
pears as an aid to the party leaders. The 
two countries resemble each other in being 
alike subject alternately to one and the other 
of two ruling parties. 


WHO BELONG TO PARTIES? 


In no country outside of the Anglo-Saxon 
world does there appear any tendency to 
adopt either of these forms of dual party 
government. Parties there are, indeed, in 
all states where the voice of the people is 
heard and they have much to do with the 
government, but they follow other methods. 
In states which have adopted some of the 
features of the English cabinet system the 
ministry is not identified with a ruling politi- 
cal party as in England, but is supported by a 
coalition of parties. A cabinet crisis does 
not ordinarily mean a dissolution of parlia- 
ment and an appeal to the voters, but a new 
combination within the same assembly. The 
most striking differences, however, are found 
in the use of the term “party organization.” 
In America men belong to a party as they 
belong to a church. If a citizen is a Demo- 
crat; he is a member of the Democratic 
organization. The party was made that 
way. English party leaders are seeking to 
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enroll all party supporters in local clubs; but 
this is only partially successful. Yet so in- 
tense is political-life in England and so posi- 
tively do the voters express themselves that 
the great body of the citizenship comes to be 
known as belonging to one or other of the 
parties. Socialists also are everywhere 
thoroughly organized, and when a labor union 
“goes into politics” it is as an organized party. 
But otherwise, except in the Anglo-Saxon 
nations, political party organizations include 
only a small fraction of those who ordinarily 
vote for the party candidates. They em- 
brace only the few who enroll themselves as 
members and pay a fee. These only have a 
right to attend the meetings and participate 
in the conduct of the organization. 


SELECTION OF SCANDINAVIAN CANDIDATES 


In the Scandinavian states it is customary 
for party candidates to be selected by a com- 
mittee of the organization. This takes place 
in secret conferences with the leaders. It is 
the duty of the committee to find the willing 
candidate and to sound as far as possible the 
sentiment of the party respecting him; but 
allis secret. The public is not informed until 
the committee is convinced that the desirable 
candidate has been discovered. Then report 
is made before a meeting of the organization. 
If that body approves, a meeting is called 
of the prospective supporters of the candidate, 
who are sometimes permitted to express their 
assent by voice or a show of hands. 

It is bad form to be publicly known as an 
office-seeker. As an editor in Norway ex- 
pressed it, “we still like to keep up a show of 
modesty.” There is a general tendency, 
however, towards increasing the scope and 
power of the party organization. In Nor- 
way, within the last five years, a communal, 
county, and state organization has been 
called into existence, quite after the American 
model. This applies to the two or three 
leading parties other than the Socialists—who 
were already organized. This organization 
of the rank and file is designed to serve as a 
school of public affairs, to enable the people 
to grapple more intelligently and more effec- 
tively with the disposal of their superb 
water-power and to meet the other pressing 
demands of the time. There is, however, no 
indication of intention to adopt either the 
American or the English type of party govern- 
ment. I found the Rector of the University of 
Christiania on the eve of departure upon a mis- 
sion to Switzerland to gain information likely 
to be of use to the government of Norway. 


A CARD CATALOGUE OF VOTERS 


In the city of Gothenburg, Sweden, I was 
made to feel quite at home in the office of a 
salaried agent of the conservative party, who 
showed me a list of five thousand paying mem- 
bers of the organization and also a card cata- 
logue of all the voters of the city. This last 
was done in color. Conservatives were 
decked in blue, Liberals in yellow. The So- 
cialists were in red, and a fourth color desig- 
nated independent or wavering voters. It 
was a part of the special duty of the party 
agent to transfer names of doubtful color to 
the true blue. When I described to him the 
working of the Quay machine of Pennsyl- 
vania he seemed eager to be placed in com- 
munication with some one who would give 
him additional information. Voters who are 
thus paternally looked after are likely to be- 
come in some sense members of the party. 
The entire movement is new and there has not 
yet been time for assured results. 

In France something of the same sort began 
about twenty years ago. M. Charles Oster, 
who has made an extended study of the party 
systems both in America and in Europe, 
notes a striking parallel between the recently 
developed local hierarchy of party organiza- 
tions in the communes, towns, and cantons of 
France and the early American organiza- 
tions. The historian would remind us that 
Jefferson took his model from France. 

The recent movements for more thorough 
and more extended organization are every- 
where instinct with the new democracy. 
Socialists and wage-earners are forcing the 
hands of the other parties. The people are 
becoming increasingly conscious of their vital 
relations to the government. The field of 
governmental operation is being rapidly en- 
larged. The state itself is being recognized 
asa voluntary organization. On the conti- 
nent of Europe the different political parties 
take their place as minor voluntary organiza- 
tions or associations. Their object is not 
to govern but to influence the policy of gov- 
ernment in certain specific lines. 


THE SWISS PARTIES 


Switzerland has been generally accepted 
as an example of extreme democracy in which 
parties do not govern. Yet in response to 
the question put to two experienced states- 
men in Zurich, “Do the political parties in 
Switzerland govern as in England, or do they 
simply influence the government?” I was 
surprised to receive the answer, “The parties 
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govern.”’ I was told that since the revolution 
of 1848 the radical democratic party had 
governed the Federation. To the student of 
comparative politics this means that the 
parties in Switzerland do not govern in the 
sense in which they govern in England. There 
is a loose, morganized agglomeration of voters 
having a party name, which is permitted to 
maintain a continuous majority in the Swiss 
legislature. It is because the party does not 
attempt to govern that its majority is allowed 
to be continuous. By means of the popular 
initiative and the referendum the Swiss 
govern themselves regardless of party. 

This principle is made very clear by the ex- 
perience of the Socialists in the city of Zurich. 
As noted above, the Socialists are thoroughly 
organized. Through superior organization, 
by an industrious propaganda by moderation 
and good conduct in office, the Socialist party 
in the city has rapidly come to the front. 
The party now has four out of the nine 
members of the Executive Council and 
Administrative Board. There is a _ gen- 
eral expectation that at the next general 
election the Socialists will have a clear 
majority in the entire city government. I 
discovered, to my surprise, that the Social- 
ists with whom I conversed were not at all en- 
thusiastic over the prospect. Finally, one 
of the leaders assured me distinctly that they 
did not wish to assume the responsibilities 
of actual government. They much prefer to 
continue as they have been, a minority party 
securing the adoption of their policies, one 
by one, as the people become convinced of 
their utility. Radical democrats—which is 
a form of words indicating political moon- 
shine—may have a continuous majority with- 
out serious consequences; but the case is 
different when a highly organized and clearly 
defined party has a majority thrust upon it. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Switzerland has been the field for the de- 
velopment and trying out of the policy of 
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proportional representation. One by one, 
cantons and cities have adopted it. This 
involves the official recognition of political 
parties as factors in government; but it is 
squarely opposed to the system of dual party 
government as known in England and the 
United States. Proportional representation 
gives to every party, great and small, its 
equal proportionate share in the representa- 
tive assemblies. Under such a system it 
would be mere accident if any one party 
should gain a majority. If such an accident 
should occur it would become the duty of that 
majority party to divest itself of its partisan 
character and to seek to discover by sympa- 
thetic attention to the demands of every 
party the real will of the state. Proportional 
representation came into use in a state already 
experienced in the referendum and the popu- 
lar initiative. Through these means the peo- 
ple lay down the law regardless of party. 
All these Swiss agencies of direct, unchecked 
democracy are either being adopted or coming 
under discussion in all free states. Not one 
of them could be adopted in the Anglo-Saxon 
world without greatly modifying the system 
of party government. 

The advocacy of the referendum by the 
British conservatives at once raised the ques- 
tion whether that policy could coexist with 
the English cabinet-system; whether if it 
were adopted responsible party government 
would not be gradually eliminated. The 
proposition to embody proportional repre- 
sentation in the bill providing for an Irish 
legislature has raised a similar discussion. 
It is viewed as the thin end of the wedge which 
if admitted would rend asunder the time- 
honored system of responsible party rule. 
I find an increasing number of men in England 
who are ready to admit that, as an editor of a 
leading party paper expressed it, ““The Eng- 
lish party system is found neither in the Ten 
Commandments nor in the Sermon on the 
Mount.” Yet there still remains a strongly 
preponderating opinion in favor of party 
government. 



































ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN 
THE BALKAN STATES 
BY BENJAMIN C. MARSH 


T= total number of troops, including all 
able-bodied males over sixteen years of 
age, that the Balkan Allies could put on the 
field last October was only about 850,000. 
Nearly 100,000 of these men have been killed 
or have died of their wounds or of disease, 
during the past five months. Thecomparative 
loss in this country would be about 8,000,000. 
What that would mean here is almost beyond 
conception. Yet not merely must the loss of 
men be considered. The countries are over- 
whelmed with debt. For the past quarter- 
century every effort of the governments has 
been concentrated on preparation for the 
supreme task achieved, we may say, with but 
a minor and brief anticipation, in this in- 
eomparable conflict. During the past few 
years Bulgaria, Greece and Servia have been 
spending from a seventh to nearly a quarter 
of their annual budgets for military and naval 
purposes. 

Many years’ residence in Bulgaria and a 
recent visit there convinced me that economic 
reconstruction was the most important task 
confronting the allies. 

Severalinterviews with the Prime Ministers 
of these three important states of the Balkan 
Federation, and with many other cabinet 
ministers and high officials during this war 
have made it clear that they appreciate the 
necessity for reorganizing the economic and 
productive forces of their countries. 

Dr. Stoyan Danev, President of the Bul- 
garian’ National Assembly, made the follow- 
ing statement to me during the Peace Con- 
ference in London, to which he was the first 
Bulgarian Delegate: 

While the war was begun originally to secure 
reforms, the outcome of the war has made it im- 
possible for us to remain satisfied with merely 
another pledge of reforms in Macedonia. The 
success of the allies in self-government and in de- 
veloping the resources of the countries in spite of 
the heavy burdens of defense is the best guarantee 
of their ability to give the people in the territory 
ceded the same opportunity. Just and enlightened 
government is not an experiment for the allies, 
it is an accomplished and acknowledged fact. 
To secure these blessings to the territory we claim 
was the sufficient cause of the war. 


Equally emphatic were the statements 
made me by the two other Prime Ministers. 


Mr. Venezelos, the astute moulder of public 
opinion and action in Greece, said: 


Our resources have been severely taxed. We 
now need sorely rest from the expense of military 
defense and opportunity to devote ourselves to 
internal development. Uniquely must we reor- 
ganize our agricultural methods, which are outworn 
and inadequate. 


Waste land totals nearly 3,000,000 acres in 
Greece, while 5,000,009 acres are under pas- 
ture, but despite the unusual fertility of the 
soil, agriculture on the 5,563,000 acres under 
cultivation is in a most backward state. 

Prime Minister Pasitch of Servia also em- 
phasized with equal vigor the necessity for 
better agricultural and technical training. 
Servian finances are being entirely reorgan- 
ized. That little state has been cruelly ex- 
ploited by French financiers who have de- 
manded 7 per cent. interest for loans. 

While Servia had made much progress in 
agriculture, during the past few years, even 
to-day two-fifths of the area of 18,757 square 
miles is still uncultivated, and the yield per 
acre of most crops is very low. The most 
important industries are milling, brewing, 
sugar-refining, and the manufacture of to- 
bacco (whichehas been a government monop- 
oly since 1883). There are also a few glass 
works, potteries, cement, cloth, and soap 
factories, and packing establishments. Al- 
though there are large deposits of coal, gold, 
silver, copper, and lead, and many oil wells, 
the output is very small, since the risk of 
production is so great that investments have 
been inadequate. 

Bulgaria has been described as “The 
Peasant State” and properly so since five- 
sevenths of the population are engaged in 
agriculture. Of the 9,570,540 hectares com- 
prised in Bulgaria, nearly two-fifths is culti- 
vated, of which two and a half million hec- 
tares is under cereals, while a third of the 
state’s area is under woods and forests. 

There are, however, 266 factories in Bul- 
garia, representing an investment of $13,206,- 
ooo, employing 13,231 persons, and having 
last year an output valued at $17,663,000. 

The most important industry is the man- 
ufacture of food and beverages, with a capi- 
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tal of $5,282,000 in 100 establishments, an 
output valued at about $8,100,000, and em- 
ploying 1567 persons. 

While there are only sixty-one textile fac- 
tories they employ nearly a third of the total 
number engaged in manufacturing pursuits, 
and the value of the product was about 
$3,500,000. As in Servia, and to lesser extent 
in Greece, however, a large proportion of the 
peasants still clothe themselves, raising their 
own sheep, cotton, and silk worms, and mak- 
ing the cloth on the old family loom. 

Statistics as to any subject in Macedonia 
are worthless, except for writers on space, 
and for those ambitious reformers within the 
young Turkey party, who wish to impress an 
applauding civilization with the commercial 
and agricultural growth of the country. 

Most of the peasants held their land from 
Turkish beys or other‘officials. Their tenure 
was uncertain and their rents high. The 
greatest obstacle to the development of agri- 
culture, however, has been the extortions 
practiced in the name of taxation. The 
Turk is as lazy as he is incapable of gov- 
ernment and Turkish officials in Macedonia 
have farmed out taxes for many years. The 
result has frequently been that the tax 
collectors take from two-fifths to even three- 
fifths of the total produce of many small 
peasants. 

During the present war hundreds of vil- 
lages have been burned. The relief agencies 
for non-combatants in Macedonia state that 
at least half a million of Macedonia’s popu- 
lation of four and a quarter million are in 
need of food. The cattle have been taken 
for provisioning the armies and even should 
the war be terminated before this issue 
reaches its readers, so that the troops can go 
back to factory and farm, the loss of cattle 
will make farming most difficult and onerous. 
The peasant women are willing to drag the 
plows themselves, but with the great loss of 
oxen that service cannot restore agricultural 
prosperity. Commercial travelers who have 
for years visited the Balkan States have 
shunned them for six months, and assert it 
will be six years before interrupted industry 
can regain its lost standing. Destitution in 
the larger cities of Servia, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Macedonia, I am informed by private 
letters, is widespread and the government is 
unable to meet the demand even for bread. 

The war has cost the Allies about $300,000,- 
ooo,—nearly four times the combined an- 
nual budgets,—in direct cash outlay, in addi- 
tion to the enormous loss of earnings involved 
in requisitioning a people’s services for six 
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months to make its fighting army efficient. 
That the Allies will be able to get any sum 
even approximating this as war indemnity 
from Turkey is entirely out of the question. 
They will probably be content if they secure 
an indemnity which, capitalized, will pay that 
portion of the Turkish public debt service 
guaranteed by revenues from the territory 
ceded,—$140,000,000 at the most. To be 
sure we repudiated the Spanish debt in Cuba, 
but that was because we were strong enough 
to do so, while the European powers are more 
anxious to maintain and secure their own 
financial status quo, in Southeastern Europe 
than to permit the restoration of economic 
prosperity to the peoples afflicted and impov- 
erished by the war, and the conditions neces- 
sitating the war. 

Large tracts of land in Macedonia have 
been stolen from the peasants by Turkish 
officials during the past. The families of 
many of the owners have been exterminated 
or have fled the country and cannot be found. 
The acquisition of this land by the govern- 
ments of the Allies is one of the first steps to 
be taken in the program of economic recon- 
struction. 

The Allies are planning to hold a confer- 
ence on economic reconstruction during the 
present year. Their peace delegates at Lon- 
don, especially Dr. Danev and Mr. Venezelos, 
keenly appreciate the need of learning the 
best methods and technique of agriculture 
and industry, and this conference which it is 
planned to hold under the auspices of the 
four governments, will consider the following 
subjects: Technical and industrial training, 
agricultural development, public health and 
housing, taxation, and internal communica- 
tions. . . . The three agricultural schools in 
Bulgaria, the two in Servia, and the solitary 
one in Greece, with the auspiciously inaugu- 
rated Thessalonica Agricultural and Industrial 
Institute, near Salonica, are first steps toward 
scientific agriculture. The Agricultural Bank 
in Bulgaria, with its hundred and twenty 
branches, has been of great benefit to the 
Peasant State. Technical and industrial 
training is in its infancy in these Balkan 
states. . . . Twenty-five years of military 
training have placed the Allies at the front 
of military states. Half that number of 
years devoted to practical training in the 
arts of peace, and application thereof, will 
put this remarkable Balkan Federation in the 
front ranks of the industrial states of Europe. 
That the cupidity and jealousy of Christian 
Europe should longer deny them this well- 
won prize of peace is unthinkable. 


























PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—A NEW 
PROFESSION 
BY H. S. GILBERTSON 


lige revolt against the professional politi- 
cian is striking deeper than many of us 
suppose. Gradually the atmosphere clears 
at the city hall and the state house and the 
big prizes slip forever from the grip of the 
spoilsman. {Graft and corruption of the dra- 
matic sort are passing into history. 

But the subtler influences of machine poli- 
tics,—what of them? The politician fos- 
tered a spirit of localism which jealously kept 
the public service a strictly home industry; 
taught us that every American was endowed 
by nature with a capacity to fill public office, 
from President to constable. He got us into 
the habit of trying to fill every public office 
by popular election; preached the doctrine 
of rotation in office. Now that the politician 
has begun to fade, there appear an end of 
many petty localisms, a distrust of our gen- 
eral versatility, and a dislike for balloting 
upon public offices for the mere exercise. 


THE CALL FOR EXPERT ASSISTANCE 


In such an atmosphere of constructive 
reaction cities to a considerable number are 
furnishing their officials with an equipment of 
facts, and are calling in the aid of outside ex- 
perts in branches of administration with 
which, heretofore, the local talent was 
deemed quite competent to cope. Out of the 
Wisconsin idea of the Legislative Reference 
Library has developed the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, and the three cities of St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Baltimore have established 
such service under the direction of highly 
trained men. The universities of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Wisconsin and Whitman Col- 
lege maintain similar bureaus. 

More definite, immediate, and tangible, 
however, are the products of the official agen- 
cies for reorganizing the business of cities on 
the principles of efficiency and economy. 
The office of Commissioner of Accounts in 
New York City, once a mere whitewashing 
political bureau, and an expensive one at that, 
during the last two administrations has not 
only brought about the removal of three 
incompetent borough presidents, but has con- 
ducted a hundred important investigations 


which have resulted in savings to the city of 
millions of dollars through reorganization and 
publicity. The Municipal Efficiency Com- 
mission of Chicago, appointed in 1909, made 
a most thorough survey of the 15,000 posi- 
tions under civil service, eliminating many 
inequalities of compensation, and establishing 
systems for recording individual and depart- 
mental efficiency. Milwaukee has had its 
Bureau of Economy and Efficiency, a special 
feature of which is the consulting staff of the 
foremost authorities of the country in ac- 
counting, engineering, organization, finance 
and taxation, sanitation and social work. 
This has been superseded by a permanent 
efficiency department. An efficiency depart- 
ment in Pasadena, Cal., has begun a study of 
the other divisions of the city government. 

Beneath this cover of organization is an 
unwonted receptiveness of mind. Last sum- 
mer the city council of Los Angeles paid the 
expenses of a number of specialists in the 
National Municipal League, who came to 
the city and discussed the proposed city and 
county charters. The visitors were aston- 
ished to find the charter freeholders not only 
tolerant of suggestions, but eager for advice. 

Cities under the commission plan, by rea- 
son, probably, of the more direct and potent 
pressure of popular criticism, are especially 
amenable to imported ideas. On this princi- 
ple Houston, Texas, sent a commissioner to 
Germany to report on its cities; Oakland, 
Cal., called in the assistance of the Civil 
Service Commission of Chicago; the mayor of 
Colorado Springs went down to Pueblo for his 
chief of police. ; 


THE MUNICIPAL RESEARCH BUREAUS 


In great part, the inspiration of these offi- 
cial activities has come from private agencies 
of the type of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research. Seven years ago this 
organization started out on the idea that 
efficiency is quite compatible with democracy, 
provided the democracy is kept informed as 
to what is going on. The bureau entered the 
city departments, conferred with officials and 
secured their codperation, studied organiza- 
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tion and records, suggested remedies. Space 
limits forbid more than a mention of such 
typical services as those investigations which 
led to an increase of $2,000,000 a year in 
the water revenues, and the cessation of 
slaughter-house evils; the recovery of $723,- 
ooo from the street-railway corporations for 
having done the city between the companies’ 
rails; the establishment of a bureau of child 
hygiene in the department of health. Not 
the least of its benefits are the budget ex- 
hibits inaugurated by the bureau, but later 
conducted at the city’s expense, and visited 
annually by tens of thousands of citizens. 
(See account of the Cincinnati exhibit in the 
January Review or REVIEWS.) 

Success in the New York field led to the 
establishment of similar bureaus in Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Dayton, Pitts- 
burgh, Richmond (Ind.), White Plains 
(N. Y.), Hoboken, Jersey City, Des Moines, 
under the direction of men trained in the 
parent organization. Fairly typical are the 
results obtained in Dayton, where the bureau 
has induced the city council to employ an 
itemized budget, introduced unit cost records 
in the cleaning and repair of streets, and out- 
lined a comprehensive plan of water-works 
betterment. In other cities where no perma- 
nent bureau has been established, research 
studies have been made at local expense by 
the New York staff, as in Boston, Memphis, 
Montclair, St. Louis, Rochester, Yonkers, and 
Atlanta. Organizations like the Municipal 
Association of Cleveland and the Tax Associa- 
tion of Alameda County, Cal., are making 
investigations of county offices and con- 
structive suggestions for more efficient or- 
ganization. 


THE SHORT BALLOT 


And while these beacons of public intelli- 
gence are throwing a flood of light on the 
daily operations of government, the very cita- 
del of the predatory politician is threatened. 
Swiftly, during the past three years, the pub- 
lic has swung round to the conviction that our 
long and complex election ballots not only 
confuse the voter and minimize his suffrage 
power, but directly surrender the minor offices 
on the ticket to the extra-legal organization 
behind the successful party. 

The remedy is obvious: If the minor offices 
are to serve the people’s interest, they must 
be made responsible to the people’s major 
servants; they must be filled by the few 
luminous, interesting officers like a governor, 
or mayor, whom the people do in fact select. 
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The application of this principle will take 
large blocks of patronage from those unofficial 
magnates who have controlled conventions or 
wielded a dominating advantage in the direct 
primaries. The legislature of Ohio began in 
January to carry out the specific pledges of 
the Short Ballot reform in three State party 
platforms. In doing this, they were con- 
fronted with a ballot by which the voter 
sought not only to select a Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and legislative representa- 
tives, but a Secretary of State, State Treas- 
urer, Comptroller, Attorney-General, Dairy 
and Food Commissioner, besides a long list 
of county officials, sometimes as many as 
forty-four in all. The officers in the first 
group were clearly political; they were en- 
trusted with the shaping of public policies 
through statutes and executive orders. 
Every canon of popular governemnt required 
that their names be retained on the ballot. 
With the second group, however, the con- 
trary was true; these were clearly of the 
minor-executive, order-taking class, and the 
more or less specialized duties which fell to 
them made it desirable that they be selected 
after due deliberation and investigation, the 
conduct of which is one of the most important 
functions of a responsible chief executive. 
And so it was proposed in Ohio to amend the 
constitution so as to make those minor officers * 
amenable to the Governor by vesting their 
appointment in him, thus at once unburden- 
ing the voter and founding a unified, respon- 
sible, non-political administration. 

The action in Ohiois typical, for measures of 
similar import are under consideration in the 
legislatures of Washington, New York, Idaho, 
Michigan, Iowa, New Mexico, California, 
Colorado, and North Dakota. The strong 
drift to this fundamental reform is shown by 
the affirmative planks in numerous State 
party platforms and in the national platform 
of the Progressive party last fall. It has also 
been endorsed by the three leading candi- 
dates for the Presidency and by the present 
Governors of eleven States in this year’s 
messages or recent public utterances, and by 
the editors of practically every important 
newspaper in America. In its best-known 
form, the Short Ballot idea is in practical and 
successful operation in the two hundred 
American cities which have the commission 
plan of government. 


THE CITY-MANAGER PLAN 


This new promise of democracy, founded 
upon efficiency and simplicity, has received 























PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—A NEW PROFESSION 


no small impetus from the example of the 
large private corporations, which in their 
form of organization, at least, have been con- 
spicuously fortunate. It was the conception 
of a city as a business proposition which gave 
the Galveston experiment its first great 
vogue. More recently, the charter revision- 
ists in many cities are applying to the city 
organization the literal ground plan of the 
private corporation—and the spirit of the 
thing as well. 

For instance, the city of Sumter, S. C., is a 
community of 10,000 inhabitants in which 
the powers of local government are all 
vested in a board of three citizens, elected at 
large and subject to recall. One of these is 
entitled mayor, but is without powers beyond 
those of a presiding officer and ceremonial 
head of the city. To this extent the plan of 
organization follows the ‘‘commission” type, 
but with these vital differences: The three 
elected officers are not supervisors of depart- 
ments; they draw but nominal salaries; they 
are not expected to give any considerable 
time to public duties; they are frankly not 
political experts. The commissioners simply 
represent the interests of the city as a board 
of directors, and delegate the responsibility for 
details to a competent executive, known as 
the “city manager,” who is their servant and 
subject to removal by them at their pleasure. 
To him they entrust the appointment, sub- 
ject to civil service rules, of all the other city 
officers and employees; to him they look for 
reports of the city’s needs and the formula- 
tion of the budget. 

And so, in Sumter, the elected governing 
board monopolizes the “politics” of the town, 
which is construed in a high sense, as the 
making of public policies. The appointed 
executive, free from political influence, is able 
to conduct his office according to professional 
standards. 

In January the commissioners selected the 
first “city manager.” At no moment did 
they look upon the office as a plum to be 
shaken down for a politician who had’ been 
active in securing their election, or for arlocal 
favorite. They acted in a way which was at 
once revolutionary and _ characteristically 
American. They advertised! The best posi- 
tion in the city went to a young engineer 
from outside the city, who had no other 
claim upon it than his ability to perform 
its duties. 

The Sumter advertisement which was 
confined to a few engineering journals (be- 
cause it was thought that an engineer could 
make himself especially useful in the city) 
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brought over 150 applications, from every 
quarter of the country. The idea of putting 
a city on a genuine business basis had at- 
tracted a remarkable number of excellent 
candidates; fully two-thirds of them had had 
experience in municipal engineering and 
many were holding positions as city engineers. 
Among the number were several graduates of 
West Point and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and one was a commissioner 
of public works, an elective officer in one of 
the commission-governed cities in the Middle 
West. 

The Sumter experiment, were it but a local 
phenomenon, would lack significance. But, 
for four years the city of Staunton, Va., has 
been under a plan as nearly similar as the 
laws of the State will allow; the city manager 
plan was adopted in March by Hickory and 
Morganton, N. C., and is a feature of the pro- 
posed charter of Whittier, Cal., it has been 
endorsed by official commissionsin St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Bisbee, Ariz., and Owosso, Mich.; 
it is incorporated in Statewide, permissive 
bills in New York, Minnesota, Ohio, and New 
Jersey; it has the sanction of the Board of 
Trade in Lockport, N. Y., and all the lead- 
ing civic bodies in Dayton, Ohio; it has been 
seriously discussed in Dover, N. H., and 
Honolulu, H. T.; it is the central feature in 
a plan of city and county federation sup- 
ported by a strong group of civic and com- 
mercial organizations in Alameda County, 
Cal., a community of 250,000 people, which 
includes the cities of Oakland and Berkeley. 


THE SELECTION OF EXPERT EXECUTIVES 


Expert professional qualifications for the 
highest executive offices—this is an appealing 
prospect. But how to secure the best quali- 
fied men; how to keep the office free from 
political taint, are questions of impending 
importance. 

One answer as to the method of selection is 
found in some of the late successes in the 
administration of the merit system of civil 
service, a significant illustration of which was 
the choice in 1909 of the head of the Chicago 
Public Library by competitive examination. 
Never before had an appointment to a high 
executive office been made in this way which 
involved so many delicate factors. The libra- 
rians throughout the, country generally 
resented the idea as a blow at their profes- 
sional status; the usual procedure of examin- 
ation was totally inadequate. Notwith- 
standing, in the absence of any other legal 
method of filling the post, the Civil Service 
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commission confessed their limitations and 
called in a committee of experts composed of 
some of the leading librarians of the country, 
who set a suitable “examination.” The ap- 
plicants, nineteen in all, did not assemble, but 
were given a comprehensive statement of 
existing conditions in the library system and 
required to work out a plan of reorganization. 
One moath was allowed for the work and 
personal character, education, and experience 
were considered in the final selection. By 
previous arrangement, only the names of the 
successful candidates were published, and a 
place on this list, so far from lowering the dig- 
nity of the applicant, came to be regarded as 
a badge of distinction. 

By a similar process the present Fire Chief 
of New York City was chosen to a post which 
calls for the human qualities of a fearless 
leader of men, as well as an intimate knowIl- 
edge of the highly technical building code, the 
topography of a great city, and the intricacies 
of the fire-fighting apparatus. Kansas City 
chose this method to get her Municipal Refer- 
ence Librarian, and the Philadelphia Civil 
Service Commission to get their Chief 
Examiner. 


THE SUPPLY OF TRAINED MEN 


But the question of methods of selection is 
infinitely less pressing than that of the human 
material to be selected. Whence is to come 
the supply of men not expert in the historic 
art of massing political influence, but in the 
science and art of public administration? 
The experience of Sumter seems to indicate a 
plenitude of good raw material. But larger 
cities require in their executives not so often 
the equipment of civil engineers as a more 
special training in municipal government 
based partly upon active contact with the de- 
tails of administration and partly upon a 
broad perspective gained from systematic 
study. 

The call is gaining recognition. In No- 
vember, 1911, the first Training School for 
Public Service was put upon a tentative 
foundation through gifts of Mrs. E. H. Harri- 
man and others, and its conduct entrusted to 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. As suggested above, the basic idea 
of the bureau is to accomplish efficiency 
through intelligence;. the intelligence of the 
electorate and of public officials, through ade- 
quate records and publicity. This is also the 
spirit of instruction in the Training School. 
In a practical way, its students are brought 
face to face with actual municipal problems. 
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Nearly all of them, men and women, have 
received a previous professional education and 
experience in teaching, engineering, law, med- 
icine, or social work. Into that training the 
school aims to introduce the civic conception 
and the scientific spirit. 

For example, three former teachers came 
under its tuition and were assigned to make a 
surveyof the rural schools of Wisconsin for the 
State Board of Public Affairs. With the 
minutest scrutiny they went over the system, 
examining its physical details, its personnel, 
its educational methods, its finances. The 
report of this work is a striking commentary 
on the value of professionalized public serv- 
ice, aS against the usual rough-and-ready 
methods which are at their very worst in rural 
districts. In Syracuse, other members made 
studies of the schools and of public health; in 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., of the schools and 
budget; in Newark, of the health department 
and all-year-round schools; in Orange, N. J., 
of the health and other city departments. 
One was called to Philadelphia as aide to the 
Director of Public Safety and assisted in the 
reorganization of his department. The field 
work was done under competent supervision 
and was supplemented by modern methods of 
administration and the social needs of cities. 


THE TRAINING-SCHOOL IDEA EXPANDED 


The idea of the Training School deserves 
expansion beyond the somewhat restricted 
field of administrative methods. Somewhere 
in America is to be found nearly every one 
of the principal ingredients of a complete 
School of Municipal Science. The civil 
service of cities like Cleveland, Chicago, 
or New York might supply the ground- 
work of practical experience. In each of 
these cities is located a great university 
which offers excellent courses in the science 
of administration, municipal law, and the 
other pertinent subjects. The city and the 
university might codperate. The federal gov- 
ernment is now planning a great municipal 
exhibit for the San Francisco exhibition. 
Here is the nucleus of a national municipal 
museum. The municipal reference library 
of one of the cities might be developed into a 
national repository of scientific up-to-date 
municipal facts. 

Some centralizing of these agencies; some 
plan of executive training, as thorough and 
complete in its way as the curriculum at 
West Point or Annapolis, is needed to round 
out the very hopeful outlook for the new pro- 
fession of administration. 
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TOPICS IN THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 


‘THE May Adantic devotes a fair propor- 
tion of space to the discussion of topics 
of wide public interest. Two articles are 
contributed on the subject of the Philippines. 
The first, by H. Fielding-Hall, outlines the 
task of the United States in the Archipelago 
from a distinctively British point of view. 
Professor Bernard Moses writes on “ Ameri- 
can Control of the Philippines,” with the 
sureness of touch that can only come from 
long and patient study of the question under 
specially favorable auspices. An article that 
has a direct bearing on the present labors of 
Congress is Professor F. W. Taussig’s elucida- 
tion of the tariff problem entitled “What In- 
dustries Are Worth Having.” ‘The Money 
Trust” is considered in scientific spirit by 
Alexander D. Noyes. These are the arti- 
cles to which the publicist or newspaper editor 
would first turn for enlightenment, but the 
essay by Agnes Repplier on “The Cost of 
Modern Sentiment” should not be over- 
looked. 

The illustrated monthlies are less concerned 
with the topics of the hour, but in the Century 
(April) appears an interesting ‘ Bird’s-Eye 
View of European Politics,” from the pen of 
André Tardieu. There is also an admirable 
picture article “Skirting the Balkan Penin- 
sula,” with text by Robert Hichens, and re- 
productions of paintings by Jules Guérin and 
photographs. In “The Capture of New 
York,” Captain Paul B. Malone, U.S. A., 
makes very vivid the danger that would 
threaten the metropolis in event of war with 
a foreign power. ‘‘The Post-Impressionist 
Illusion” is the subject of a gentle satire by 
Royal Cortissoz, and William Morton Ful- 
lerton describes the lot of ““The Unmarried 
Woman in France.” ; 

In the Century’s “After the War”’ series 
Clark Howell writes on ‘The Aftermath of 
Reconstruction,” ex-Secretary Herbert on 
“How We Redeemed Alabama,” and ex- 
Senator Edmunds contributes ‘A Letter on 
Reconstruction and Impeachmeni.” 

In Harper’s for April there is a graphic 
account by Dr. Hiram Bingham of the re- 
markable discoveries made by the Yale Peru- 
vian Expedition of 1911, which seem to have 
resulted in the finding of the original Inca 


capital. The fifth paper of explorer Stefans- 
son’s account of his quest in the Arctic ap- 
pears in this number, and by way of a Euro- 
pean travel article Harrison Rhodes de- 
scribes the Lido, which he calls “A Venetian 
Playground.” 

Scribner’s for April has an excellent de- 
scription of the Pacific tour from Panama to 
Peru, by Ernest Peixotto, with illustrations 
by the author. Price Collier’s study of Ger- 
man and the Germans has to do, this month, 
with the German army. An installment of 
extracts from the letters and journals of 
Charles Eliot Norton is published in this 
number of Scribner’s under the title “ English 
Friends.” 

The leading features of the May McClure’s 
are “The Strange Woman,’ by George 
Kibbe Turner, ‘A School for Womanhood,” 
by Burton J. Hendrick; the story of the 
rise of an immigrant Russian Jew who ar- 
rived in America with a capital of twenty- 
nine cents, by Abraham Cahan; and the new 
magazine departments—that for women ed- 
ited by Inez Milholland; ‘ Health—Public 
and Private,’ conducted by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams; and “The Montessori Department,” 
by Ellen Yale Stevens. 

In Everybody’s for April Frederick Palmer 
tells the story of the battles of the Balkan 
War. Mr. Palmer was the only American 
reporter within the allies’ lines. In the maga- 
zine article, freed from the restraint of the 
Bulgarian censorship, he describes with free- 
dom all that he saw and learned. 

Munsey’s for April has articles on ‘The 
Passing of the Plunger,” by Isaac F. Marcos- 
son; ‘Eliminating the Middleman Between 
Farmer and Consumer,” by Judson C. Wel- 
liver; and “The Progress of the Parcel 
Post,” by Hugh Thompson; “Personal 
Recollections of General J. E. B. Stuart,” by 
Colonel John S. Mosby; and F. Cunliffe 
Owen writes on “The Succession to the Rus- 
sian Throne.” 

Ex-President Roosevelt’s ‘Chapters of 
a Possible Autobiography” are now appear- 
ing at monthly intervals in the Oullook. The 
installment for April 26, has to do with 
“Practical Politics.” The inherent interest 
of these papers is sufficient to account for 
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the widespread publication that they are 
receiving through newspaper syndicates. 

An attractive feature of the World’s Work 
for May is the article by William Bayard 
Hale entitled “‘Watching President Wilson 
at Work.” Dr. Hale describes the Presi- 
dent’s method of dealing with his visitors, 
and makes a comparison with the conditions 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Taft. 

The leading article in the Popular Science 
Monthly for April is Professor Ward’s discus- 
sion of “The Influence of Forests Upon Cli- 
mate,’’ which we summarize on page 605 of 
this number. The Popular Science also has 
instructive articles on “The Domestication 
of American Grapes,” by Professor U. P. 
Hedrick, and “The United States Pub c 
Health Service,” by Dr. Alfred C. Reed. 

Among the serious topics covered by the 
North American Review for April are: ‘The 
Rotten Boroughs of New England,” by Ches- 
ter Lloyd Jones; “Our Wool Duties,” by 
Thomas W. Page; ‘“‘The Commerce Court,” 
by James A. Fowler; ‘“ Aspects of the Income 
Tax,” by Sydney Brooks; and the fourth 
paper in answer to the question, “What Is 
Socialism?” by A. Maurice Low. In the 
same number Mrs. Bellamy Storer writes on 
“The Awakening of Austria’’; William Dean 
Howells on “To and in Granada”; and Dr. 
George William Douglas on ‘Christ and 
Bergson.” 

Apropos of recent occurrences in England 
the Forum’s leading article for April on 
“Political Militancy: Its Cause and Cure,” 
by Mrs. Havelock Ellis, is especially perti- 
nent. Two other highly timely articles in 
this number are “ Parenthood and the Social 
Consciousness,” by Seth K. Humphrey, and 
“The Age of Consent and Its Significance,” 
by Anna Garlin Spencer. 

In the Yale Review (quarterly) Gertrude 
Atherton gives her views of “The Woman of 
To-Morrow”’; E. P. Morris writes on “The 
College and the Intellectual Life,’ which, of 
late, have not been intimately associated in 
the public mind; Max Farrand on “The 
Election and Term of the President”’’; and 
Theodore S. Woolsey on “A Speculation as 
to Disarmament.” Professor Thomas R. 
Lounsbury gives some interesting reminis- 
cences of his army life in the defenses of 
Washington during the years 1862 and 1863. 
C. Charles Arthur Moore, Jr., describes ‘‘ The 
Siege of Scutari.’”’ There are essays in this 
number on ‘‘Shakespeare as an Economist,” 
by Henry W. Farnam; “Dante as the In- 
spirer of Italian Patriotism,” by William 
Roscoe Thayer; “The Logic of Feeling,” by 
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Edward M. Weyer; and “An Athenian 
Critic of Life,” by Thomas D. Goodell. 

The American Historical Review (quar- 
terly) contains ex-President Roosevelt’s ad- 
dress as president of the American Historical 
Association on ‘History as Literature,” here 
printed in full for the first time. In the same 
number General Charles Francis Adams tells 
the thrilling story of the sea-fight between the 
Constitution and the Guerriére under the un- 
usual title, ‘Wednesday, August 19, 1812, 
6:30 P.M.; the Birth of a World Power.” 

The English reviews devote a great deal of 
attention to the land program of the Liberal 
government. The Contemporary Review has 
a long analysis of the Liberal policy toward 
the land question, by Sir W. Ryland D. Ad- 
kins, M.P. This writer commends the Lib- 
eral program and declares it has the endorse- 
ment of every thoughtful Englishman. The 
Westminster Review has two articles on the 
land question: “A Bird’s-Eye View of the 
Land Question,’ by Richard Higgs—‘‘to 
solve the problem of which is to reach the 
ideal”; and “‘What Jesus Thought of Party 
and Possessions,’ by Elijah Greenleaf. The 
English Review publishes a striking study of 
this question, by F. E. Green, entitled “‘The 
Land Enquiry—and After.”’ ‘Oh, Lord!” 
concludes this writer, ‘‘cannot we have a little 
less noise and a little more light?” Other 
noteworthy articles in the Contemporary are: 
“Seven Years of Liberal Government,” by 
Philip Morrell, M.P.; ‘‘The Making of Aus- 
tralasia,’”’ by Edward Jenks; two articles on 
the government of India, and a study of “The 
Optimism of Ibsen,” by Edwin Bjérkman. 
The Westminster has a study of Anglo- 
American financial relations by W. Turner, a 
couple of articles on educational subjects, and 
the second part of Fr. Dougan’s ‘Catholic 
Church and Socialism.” In the English 
Review Arnold Bennett has a study entitled 
“‘Seeing Life.” The aged French naturalist, 
Henri Fabre, of whom we have more to say 
on another page, discusses the status of 
“Industrial Chemistry”; Mr. R. A. Scott- 
James argues at some length that “literature 
is a fine art. . 

The National Review contains a number of 
heart-searching articles by English writers 
who try to point out “What is Wrong with 
England?”’ Under this phrase as a title 
the Rev. Lord William Cecil surveys the 
whole national situation, and calls Britons 
to a higher patriotism. Claude Grahame- 
White and Harry Harper consider the danger 
to England from continental air craft, under 
the title “Our Peril From Above.” 
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FORESTS AND CLIMATE 


HAT forests exercise a marked influence 

on climate is one of those things that 

the average man takes for granted. Should. 

he hear doubts on the subject expressed by 

the man of science he simply sets the latter 

down for an amiable paradoxer—a sort of 

advocatus diaboli, such as must, it appears, 

arise to dispute the sanctity of every time- 
honored belief. 

One delusion begets another. In all times 
and in all countries the opinion has prevailed 
that ‘‘the climate has changed” within the 
memory of man. An explanation of the 
supposed change is sought, and what more 
natural than to find it in the clearing away 
of the forests and the cultivation of the soil? 

As a matter of fact, climates do not any- 
where change perceptibly in the course of 
a generation or so, nor is it at all certain that 
they have changed anywhere within historic 
times. On the other hand, the whole face 
of a country may be changed in a few decades 
from virgin forests to open fields and pas- 
tures. Putting these two facts together, it 
is evident that the influence of forests on 
climate, if it exists, must be very small. 
Does it exist at all? This question is re- 
sponsible for a large amount of controversial 
literature—which, however, the average man 
is not likely to become acquainted with, 
since it is mostly consigned to technical books 
and journals of limited circulation. 

Professor Robert DeC. Ward, of Harvard, 
has performed a meritorious task in bringing 
together the more authoritative expressions 
of opinion on this subject from widely scat- 
tered sources in a contribution to the Popular 
Science Monthly, entitled “The Influence of 
Forests on Climate.” 

As to the present distribution of forests 
over the earth he says: 


We observe, the world over, that where there 
are extended forests there is heavy rainfall, and 
we see deserts and treeless areas where the rain- 
fall is light. We infer that the forests have some- 
thing to do with producing the heavier rainfall, 
and some of us may even go a step farther and 
think that the great treeless areas were once for- 
ested, and that deforestation has made them 
dry ... but... the great rainy and dry belts 
of the earth’s surface are controlled by a world- 
wide distribution of temperature, pressure and 
winds, that is, by the general circulation of the 
atmosphere, and by conditions of the higher strata 
far and away beyond the reach of any local effects 
such as those of a forest. Universally, in response 
to natural controls, a scanty rainfall is hostile to 
tree-growth, and forests are favored by heavy 
rainfall, which gives good conditions of soil-mois- 
ture and is generally accompanied by higher 


relative humidity, more cloudiness and less ex- 
treme temperatures than prevail over treeless 
regions. . .. We must be careful not to put the 
cart before the horse. The forests, in other words, 
are the result of the rainfall, and not vice versa. 


There is another source of misapprehen- 
sion on this subject. When we seek to explain 
why forests should be expected to influence 
climate, we are apt to forget that the proc- 
esses involved apply to the climate within 
the forest itself, whereas the alleged effects 
of forests in which we are for the most part 
interested are those supposed to be exerted 
upon the country at large. 


It is one thing for a forest to have a climate of 
its own within its own limits, under or above the 
trees. It is quite another thing for a forest to 
affect the climate of the surrounding country, or of 
distant regions. The latter effect is naturally the 
one in which the real interest centers. But it is 
also the one which is by far the most difficult to 
study. It is clear that nothing more than reason- 
ably local modifications of climate ought to be 
expected. The special climate of the forest itself— 
so far as it may appear to have one—can only 
affect the surroundings by modifying the air cur- 
rents which pass through or over it, by producing 
an ascending movement of the forest air to take 
part in the prevailing wind movement, or by caus- 
ing, as may happen under especially favorable 
conditions, local air currents of its own. Most, if 
not all, of the above-mentioned theoretical effects 
of forests upon climate have been overestimated. 

The most obvious effect of forests is that of the 
barrier, or windbreak. First, there is far less wind 
movement within the forest than there is outside. 
Second, friction on the tree-tops reduces the ve- 
locity of the wind blowing over the forest. Third, 
to leeward of the forest there is a belt of relative 
calm which is roughly ten to fifteen times as wide 
as the forest is high. It should be noted, however, 
that this very wind-break, by decreasing wind 
velocity, keeps the air of the forest interior from 
affecting the atmospheric conditions round about. 
In other words, the forest diminishes its own 
climatic influence. 


As to the climate within the forest, it has 
been found to be characterized by a some- 
what more equable temperature than that 
of the open country—a little cooler in sum- 
mer, and about the same, or very slightly 
warmer, in winter—but the difference is far 
less than is popularly supposed. 

Forests, by diminishing the movement of 
the air, and cutting off the sunshine, decrease 
the evaporation, but on the other hand sup- 
ply moisture to the air by transpiration 
from the leaves. 

But the forests must of course have received 


the water before they can give it up; they can not 
supply it by and through themselves. There seems 
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to be no really very good reason for thinking that 
the rainfall conditions of the interior of North 
America would be very much changed if all the 
forests bordering on the coasts were replaced by 
crops or by grass. It is foolish for us to think that 
the forests are more important than the ocean in 
supplying water vapor for rainfall. Without the 
rainfall supplied by the vapor evaporated from the 
oceans the existing forests would never have 
grownat all. The amounts of moisture concerned 
in the great rain-producing processes of the at- 
mosphere are so large that the local supply from 
forests can not conceivably play any considerable 
part. 

Thus we come to the phase of the discussion 
which is of much the greatest* popular interest. 
Do forests increase rainfall? Does deforestation 
result in a decrease of rainfall? 


After discussing a number of-famous cases 
that have been adduced in favor of the belief 
that forests increase rainfall, the writer con- 
cludes that the records are largely illusory. 
Rain-gages in a forest undoubtedly catch 
more rain than those in the open; not, how- 
ever, because the rainfall is heavier, but be- 
cause the exposure of the gage is better with 
respect to the wind. It remains to be proved 
that forests have amy effect in increasing 
rainfall; but even those students of the 
subject who claim that there is such an 
effect admit that it is very small. Thus 
the question becomes academic rather than 
practical. 

Nor, in spite of the prevailing popular impres- 
sion to the contrary, is there any reliable evidence 
whatever that cultivation and tree-planting over 
extended areas of the west and southwest have 


resulted in any increase in the amount of precipita- 
tion. There is, of course, a better conservation of 
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moisture for plant use. We are surely within the 
bounds of reason when we say that there is no hope 
that we can increase our rainfall really appreciably 
or effectively by any amount of tree-planting. A 
whole ocean of water can not give rainfall if the 
general pressures and temperatures and winds 
are hostile to precipitation. 


Forests have a local effect on the amount 
of moisture brought down to the ground in 
so far as they collect water from fog and low 
clouds. This may be seen dripping from the 
trees even when there is no actual rain falling. 
There is little foundation for the popular 
belief that forests affect the movement of 
hailstorms and thunderstorms or serve to 
break them up. Lastly, the hygienic influ- 
ence of forests depends upon the shelter 
they afford and the purity of the air, but 
not upon any notable difference in the 
chemical composition of the air. The alleged 
abundance and influence of ozone in 
forest air must be ranked with other dis- 
credited beliefs concerning that once famous 
substance. 

The influence of forests on water-supply, 
erosion and floods does not properly belong 
to climate. The writer quotes, however, 
the conclusions of the recent ‘Final Report 
of the National Waterways Commission” 
(which by a slip of author or printer here 
figures as the “National Highways Commis- 
sion’’), the pith of which may be thus ex- 
pressed: 

Under one set of conditions forests may exercise 


a beneficial influence upon stream flow and floods, 
while under another their influence will be harmful. 





ARE RAILROADS NEUTRALIZING SEA POWER? 


OX of the most important questions now 
presenting themselves for solution to 
those statesmen of the world who recognize 
not only the exigencies of politics and the 
needs of the military situation, but the poten- 
tialities of economic conditions is: What part 
is the railway destined to play in the limita- 
tion and neutralization of sea power? Ad- 
miral Mahan and other writers on naval and 
military matters have been impressing upon 
us for many years the dominance of sea power 
as a factor in history. We are just now be- 
ginning to perceive the emergence of another 
influence destined to limit, if not completely 
nullify, the force of guns on ships of war. 

It was pointed out in a recent speech on the 
naval question in the Canadian Parliament 
that the Dominion has one transcontinental 
line which is already a supplement to the navy 


of Great Britain, the world’s dominating sea- 
power, and that it may, eventually, render 
that sea-power almost superfluous. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific is virtually a second 
line of defense for British power and influence on 
the American continent so long as Canada re- 
mains an integral portion ef the British Empire. 
Running, as it does, clear across the continent far 
north of our border, with its eastern terminus 
under the protection of the British navy, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific has a distinct military and 
political value not possessed by the Canadian 
Pacific whose line runs parallel with the frontier 
at a comparatively short distance, and might be 
cut at many points. The value of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific is, however, more defensive than of- 
fensive, depending, of course, on Britain’s com- 
mand of the sea. 


Just how vital it may be to a modern nation 
to hold under its undivided control and exclu- 
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sively within its own territory a complete 
trunk line of railway, was demonstrated im- 
pressively during the Russo-Japanese war. 
The Trans-Siberian line had only a single 
track throughout the greater part of its length. 
The naval power of Russia, moreover, had 
been first neutralized and then virtually anni- 
hilated in the Pacific. And yet that single- 
track line saved Russia from losing all her Far- 
Eastern possessions east of Lake Baikal. 
Since then there have been many signs, in 
various parts of the world, that the lessons of 
that war of 1904, in so far as they relate to the 
political as well as to the military strategic 
value of great trunk lines of railway, have not 
been lost on governments controlling great 
areas of territory or with ambitions for terri- 
torial or commercial expansion, or both. 


THE STRATEGICS OF RAILROAD BUILDING 


Before the Russo-Japanese war there 
were many great trunk lines of railway 
projected; but for political or financial 
reasons some of them were allowed to 
lie dormant, while some, for lack of con- 
trol of the territories involved or the sus- 
picions of their governments, had to be laid 
aside. Among these last were railways in China 
intended to form continuations of English, 
French and Russian lines already built, to 
terminals on the coast of China. Other lines 
were suspended because of international dis- 
putes over questions of control or right of 
way. But an impulse has lately been given 
to the construction of some of the projected 
lines and the resumption of active work on 
others because of the attitude of Great Brit- 
ain in the matter of naval construction and 
the domination of the seas. This is particu- 
larly the case with what is known as the Bag- 
dad Railway, the wrangles over which are one 
of the principal causes of the Anglo-German 
quarrel. One has only to look at the maps 
of Europe and the Near East and draw a line 
from Berlin to Bagdad through Constanti- 
nople in order to understand the present 
groupings of the European powers, the policy 
that led to the Balkan war, and what will fol- 
low in Europe, in the Near East, and in Africa. 


THE ‘‘GAME’’ OF THE BAGDAD LINE 


When the Deutsche Bank, with a con- 
cession from the Turkish government, 
opened the first section of the Bagdad 
Railway, from Constantinople to Sabandja 
in Asia Minor, it was well understood 
that this was only the first link in a great 


trunk line to the Persian Gulf, with branches 
toward the Caucasus and the northwest 
frontier of Persia; to Alexandretta on the 
Eastern Mediterranean; to the holy cities 
of Islam, Medina and Mecca, with a terminal 
on the Red Sea at Jiddah; and into south- 
western Persia from Bagdad. A glance at 
the map will show that troops coming from 
any part of continental Europe could be 
thrown into any part of Asiatic Turkey and 
Persia right up to the Russian Caucasus and 
Trans-Caspian frontiers, the border of Af- 
ghanistan and the western boundary of British 
India, whenever the supplementary lines were 
constructed, without at any point coming 
under the guns of British or other warships. 

The Bagdad Railway was intended to be the 
main line of a military system of interior lines 
against exterior sea-power. The German 
government, which is behind the Bagdad 
Railway enterprise, selected Koweit on the 
Persian Gulf as the sea terminal, but the 
British government intervened and took the 
Sheik of Koweit, which is an integral part of 
Turkish Arabia, under its “protection.” 
Great Britain then claimed the right to joint , 
participation with Germany in the construc- 
tion and administration of the Bagdad- 
Koweit section. But the Germans and the 
Turkish government arranged for its con- 
struction by a purely Ottoman syndicate. 
There the matter stands at present, the con- 
struction of the main line through Mesopo- 
tamia being pushed as rapidly as possible. 

Meanwhile, projects are on foot and 
arousing a good deal of discussion in Eng- 
land for a direct line of rail from Egypt, 
through southern Palestine to Bagdad, 
whence a line is projected from British 
India, along the south coast of Persia, 
where it would be under the protection 
of the guns of British warships. This is 
only part of a still greater scheme which 
looks to a continuous communication be- 
tween London and India, via France and 
Spain, and along the northern shores of 
Morocco, Algeria, Tripoli and Egypt, where 
it would meet the line from Asia. That there 
may one day be an unbroken connection by 
rail between London and Calcutta has been 
brought to mind by a recent speech in London 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle at a banquet of 
the Anglo-French Union. He said: 

The most unintelligent thing done by the present 
generation of Englishmen was the refusal to allow 
the construction of a tunnel under the Channel. 
The government should have it begun at once and 
completed as rapidly as possible, for in case of 
war the tunnel would be an effective assurance 
against national starvation. 
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That this tunnel will be madesooner or later 
seems morally certain. There would then re- 
main, when all the intermediate lines were 
completed and linked together, only one other 
under-sea tunnel to be made, that under the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Some years ago pre- 
liminary work was begun to ascertain whether 
this was feasible, but representations from 
the British government of the day caused the 
scheme to be dropped. Under present condi- 
tions there should be no reason for opposing 
the project to unite Africa and Europe by a 
tunnel under the Straits, and in this way to 
bring London and Paris eventually into direct 
communication by rail with all parts of Africa 
as well as southern Asia. In case of war be- 
tween the two groups of powers into which 
Europe is now divided, this system would be- 
come a reinforcement to the navies of the 
Anglo-French section of the Triple Entente— 
except that part of the North African line be- 
tween Algeria and Egypt. At all the ports 
served by those railways their ships would 
receive necessary supplies of coal, oil and 
food, without interruption from hostile fleets. 


AFRICAN RAILWAY SYSTEMS EMERGING 


In Africa the east-west and north-south 
lines of rail projected and under construc- 
tion will in time cover the continent with a 
network of railways that must have far- 
reaching effects in developing its vast 
resources, and be in their nature more 
commercial and political than military in 
relation to possible foreign invasion. At the 
same time the Cape-to-Cairo Railway, with 


the lines from the British East and West Coast 
Colonies that will eventually join it, will 
have a decidedly military importance in the 
event of England finding herself at war with 
any of her partners in the partition of Africa. 


THE RAILROAD SETTLING ASIA’S FUTURE 


The greatest future for railway power 
in the old world is indubitably in what 
used to be called the Chinese Empire with 
its vast population. Mr. Lewis Freeman 
in his article in this Review for February 
sets forth this situation more fully, with 
an excellent map. 

These railways through Central Asia 
will render Russia independent of a navy 
in the Far East. With every mile of their 
advance toward the coast, they will tend 
to limit the influence of the navies of other 
countries beyond a short distance into the 
interior. Having no over-sea colonies and 
detached islands and territories, except in 
the extreme northeast of Asia and in the 
frozen north (of no great value), Russia 
has little need of a navy, while, on the 
other hand, her railways enable her to con- 
quer territories beyond the reach of any navy. 
It is with railways that England and France 
are penetrating into southwestern China 
from the south and threatening the Republic 
with disintegration, in the same way that Rus- 
sia is acting from the north and will act later 
from the west. The conquest of Asia will be 
effected by railways and not by ships of war. 
The railway is the trump card in the game of 
colonization and conquest in the future. 


HOW CALIFORNIA WOMEN VOTERS 


‘“MADE 


A’ a foreword to a series of articles by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Edwin Theiss, the 
first of which is on “What California’s 
Women Did with Their Ballots,” in the Pic- 
torial Review, the editor of that publication 
prints an “editorial declaration” in which he 
comes out squarely for woman suffrage. “It 
is not only coming: it is coming fast,” he 
says; and “the movement cannot be stayed.” 
And the question is no longer, ‘‘ Will women 
vote?” but “How will they vote?” After 
months of observation, Mr. and Mrs. Theiss 
have found “just how the women vote 
and what they vote for.”’ The writers were 
in San Francisco on November 5, when “the 
last-made voters in the Union were to cast 
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their first vote at a national election,” and 
they admit that at first the proceedings were 
“distinctly disappointing.”” They say: 


On the days before election we had gone from 
one political headquarters to another, from one 
suffrage body to another, and had seen the newly 
franchised voters swarming about with all the 
buzz and business of a beehive. We had seen 
them working for their candidates and receiving 
printed matter for distribution at the polls and in- 
structions as to the rights of ‘‘pickets,’’ and we 
had expected something ‘“‘lively ”—something at 
least interesting if not even exciting. What we 
saw was as tame asa church service. As we passed 
from poll to poll we found no excitement whatever, 
nothing militant, nothing unladylike. We saw 
instead quiet women working quietly for the good 
of their homes and city and country.... At 
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first it was disappointing. But it became more than 
interesting as the significance of the thing grad- 
ually grew upon us, for San Francisco’s vote on 
election day showed that the women of that city 
take their politics as they do their housework. 
And just as they clean their own domiciles, so, 
quietly, conscientiously, determinedly, without 
fuss or flurry, they were putting their political 
house in order: 


One noticeable feature of the election was 
that 1200 women were employed as clerks 
at the polls, and one was judge of elections. 
There were three things for: which the San 
Francisco women were contending most at 
the election in question: (1) the defeat of 
a race-track amendment, which was a trick 
bill; (2) the reélection of Judge W. P. Lawlor, 
“an able lawyer, a just judge, and an arbiter 
without partiality,” and the man who pre- 
sided at the San Francisco graft trials; and 
(3) the prevention of the reélection of a 
State Senator who had voted against the 
bill which had abolished gambling on horse- 
racing, who was “a relic of the old machine 
days,” and who ‘was out of place in a pro- 
gressive administration.” It was to secure 
these results, and the adoption of some other 
measures, such as free text-books for school 
children, that the women of San Francisco 
‘marched to the polls to cast their votes, 
or stood long hours on the cold, wet sidewalk 
trying to win other voters to their way of 
thinking.” They showed, too, that they 
were no mere tyros at the election business. 
They prepared clever little “dodgers” against 
the race-track amendment which the voters 
could take with them into the booths, and 
which explained just how they should mark 
their ballots; and in the Italian quarter, 
where some promised dodgers failed to arrive 
on time, they printed the instructions and 
warning in colored chalk on the sidewalks. 

At first, banding themselves together 
merely to fight for enfranchisement, in the 
end the women of California “turned their 
temporary organizations into perpetual le- 
gions, to battle forever for human rights.” 
An idea of the tremendous power at the back 
of the women’s movement in California may 
be gathered from the following condensed 
extracts from the article: 


The Club Women’s Franchise League, having 
2500 members and local branches throughout 
California, became the New Era League of San 
Francisco. The Woman’s City Club of Los An- 
geles, which started in May, 1911, with 100 
members, and is a non-partisan body of women 
citizens, aiming to produce in women alertness of 
mind and sanity of judgment, and whose great 
object is instruction in citizenship, now has 1,400 
names on its roster. Then there is the Friday 
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Morning Club of Los Angeles, also out for social 
service. And perhaps the most influential of all 
is the California Civic League. the direct descen- 
dant of the College Equal Suffrage League, with 
thirty or more affiliated clubs or centers covering 
the entire upper portion of the State, and ranging 
in size from 14 to 1000 members, or, all told, 
more than 3000 active members. Corresponding 
to this and covering the lower end of the State is 
the Civic League of Southern California, an out- 
growth of the Woman’s Progressive League, and 
having a total:membership of over 10,000. Then 
there is the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
with 25,000 members, making an organized army 
in California of nearly 50,000 women codperating 
in civic study and in an effort to secure legislation 
which shall place the State at the forefront of the 
movement for human justice. 


The article gives some interesting facts 
with regard to the things these women’s 
organizations have done. At San Francisco, 
when a civic center became desirable and 
a bond issue was decided upon, the mayor 
left the presentation of the matter to the 
people in the hands of the New Era League, 
whose president, Mrs. Coffin, cleverly se- 
cured for it such effective publicity that at 
the special election the citizens voted for 
the bond issue by the overwhelming vote of 
45,000 to 4,000. At this same election, too, 
the League mrougnt the election authorities 
to book. 


In all San Francisco—a city of nearly half a 
million population—there was but one registra- 
tion place. This booth was in the City Hall, in 
the down-town section of the city, where not only 
women but even many men found it extremely 
inconvenient, not to say unpleasant, to go; for 
San Francisco is a city that spreads over miles 
and miles of territory. 

The New Era League put the matter squarely 
up to the authorities. ‘‘ Where are you going to 
locate your new registration booths?” asked Mrs. 
Coffin. 

‘“Where am I going to put them?”’ repeated the 
astonished official. ‘‘There aren’t going to be 
any more.” 

“The law of California,’ said Mrs. Coffin, 
“distinctly says that it is the business of the regis- 
tration board to facilitate registration. You don’t 
want me to advertise that fact that you have not 
done your legal duty, do you?” 

The official began to see a great light. ‘I have 
no appropriation to equip other booths,” he replied. 

‘Is lack of money your sole reason for not pro- 


viding additional registration booths?’’ asked 
Mrs. Coffin. 
“Yes,” said the official. 


‘Very well,” said Mrs. Coffin. ‘‘We’ll furnish 
the booths if you will furnish the clerical force.” 

The official had to say, ‘‘Yes,”’ but he quickly 
added a condition that he thought would dispose 
of Mrs. Coffin. “‘You must have your booths 
ready by ten o’clock to-morrow morning,” he said. 

“T will,” said Mrs. Coffin, though she had no 
idea how she was to do it. 

But by ten o’clock the next morning she had 
her rooms ready. 
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The San Francisco center of the Civic 
League started a registration campaign, 
and the registratian of women jumped from 
1200 to 25,000. At Los Angeles the Women’s 
Progressive League in twenty-seven registra- 
tion days enrolled 83,284 women as voters. 
The Woman’s City Club of Los Angeles 
gathers every Monday for luncheon, and at 
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every luncheon some speaker of note talks 
upon an important civic topic. And as il- 
lustrating the scope of their work, on one 
occasion 500 women of various civic clubs of 
Los Angeles went twenty miles in special 
trolley cars to inspect the harbor develop- 
ment work at the port, San Pedro. And the 
women are in dead earnest. 





QUICK THINKING IN TENNIS 


“PLAYING tennis with one’s head” might 
be another title for an article on ‘‘Quick 
thinking in Tennis”. in the Outing Magazine 
for April, by Mr. Raymond D. Little. _ Mr. 
Little is one of our foremost authorities on 
the game, with high rank and international 
fame asa player. Being himself an expert 
exponent of the “heady” style of game, Mr. 
Little is well qualified to avrite on this sub- 
ject. In. his. opinion, headwork in tennis 
means not only playing your own game, but 
to some extent the other fellow’s also; that 
is, trying to figure out what your opponent 
will probably do and acting accordingly,— 
playing both sides of the net, as it were. 

The tennis player must have an alert mind 
in order to reach the top. An instant’s quick 
thought may in many cases change the out- 
come of a game or an entire match. The 
very small margin of “points” that may be 
noticed in many matches, between the scores 
of the winner and the loser, shows the im- 
portance of using strategy to win every possi- 
ble point. Mr. Little does not wish to make 
it appear that tennis is “a game for the fox,” 
but the important fact to remember is that 
every point begets another point. 

The quick play of the mind is illustrated 
in the maneuver of the “fake opening.” In 
one such case a player, having a large part of 
his court exposed, had unluckily volleyed 
weakly to his opponent, who therefore had a 
splendid chance for a sure shot. Most play- 
ers caught in this way would have given up 
the point without a struggle. This player, 
however, attempted a bit of strategy. But 
appearing to start on a mad rush to cover his 
unprotected court, he induced the other 
player to anticipate his false move and play 
to his other side, whereupon he promptly 
turned about and met the ball for a successful 
shot. Obviously, the next time the oppor- 
tunity for the “fake opening” is presented, 
the driver would refuse to be caught by the 
same trick. The volleyer, however, antici- 
pating this fact, this time makes a genuine 


dash toward his uncovered court and meets 
his opponent’s drive on his forehand. The 
driver, having been thus twice anticipated, 
the first time by deliberate strategy and the 
second time by careful deduction, loses con- 
fidence to such an extent that several addi- 
tional points are scored against him. 

Anticipating an opponent’s move is always 
gratifying to a player, but Mr. Little warns 
against indicating too quickly to your op- 
ponent that you have discovered “his game.” 

There is danger, also, in over-acting. For 
instance, one of our best players usually fails 
to make a successful “‘fake opening” because 
his pretended rush toward his unprotected 
court is so unnatural in its movements that 
it is easily detected. Then there is that other 
common case of over-acting in doubles, where 
a player plainly advertises his intention to 
drive down his opponents’ alley by making 
a great show of looking off in some entirely 
different direction. These transparent strat- 
egies defeat their purpose. 

It is when both opposing players are facing 
each other near the net, however, that the 
quickest thinking, or guessing, must be done. . 


Watching the racket of his opponent as a cat 
would a mouse and springing forward the instant 
that the other man indicates by the slightest 
move to which side of the court he is going to 
drive, a quick thinker may be able by his forward 
jump to meet the ball, and of course he will gain 
the advantage of leaving little time for the driver 
to recover. 


Mr. Little has something to say also about 
upsetting the strategy of the man who does 
not think carefully and accurately, the player 
who tries one dodge after another, only to 
find himself made ridiculous by being beauti- 
fully passed owing to the superior work of the 
thorough strategist. Such a man discovers 
that instead of being quick, he is simply being 
thoughtless. 

The primary rule of anticipating—watching 
the other man’s racket—is capable of being fol- 
lowed with different dezrees of keenness. There 
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is the man who knows the rule and follows it 
fairly well, and the other man who watches at the 
rate of 100 per cent, the man, for instance, who 
knows when McLoughlin is going to serve swiftly, 
and when his service is going to break. This man 
is not fooled by the concealed racket. He does 
not decide because he sees a racket moving toward 
the ball with the face ready to cut the ball extreme- 
ly that the ball will not be hit squarely. He sees 
exactly how the racket meets the ball and coérdin- 
ates with this fact every movement made by the 
server or driver as the case may be. 

And at no time must this keen observation be 
followed by equally keen deductions so much as 
when a player is in the position of volleyer. For 
then time is limited. If the volleyer is fooled 
by the concealed racket, he may not and probably 
will not have time to redeem his error. It is not 
merely a question of seeing where the ball is going 
that the volleyer has to decide instantaneously, 
but he must see what kind of a blow the ball has 
received. For if the ball has been cut he will 
have to volley differently than if it has been 
topped. I’ve known first-rate players to volley 
into the net simply because they did aot watch 
the other man’s racket and see what kind of a 
twist he gave the ball. . . . The difference then 
between accurate watching and fair watching is 
the difference between a miss and a win. 


Saving up your discovery of your oppo- 
nent’s tactics for use in emergencies is a good 
plan, advises Mr. Little, making use of your 
knowledge when you really need to gain a 
point. This is not only beneficial in respect 
of points gained, but also important for the 
disheartening moral effect on your opponent 
when he loses a point he expected to win. 

“The only way to keep yourself from being 

















RAYMOND D. LITTLE (FOREGROUND) AND 
GUSTAV TOUCHARD 
(Doubles champions of the United States in 1911) 

constantly anticipated,” concludes Mr. Lit- 
tle, “is to keep the other man constantly sur- 
prised. . . . It is in the short court game 
and in volleying that the quick thinker wins 
his advantage over the man with a slower and 
less alert mind.” 


FABRE, ““THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
NATURALIST NOW LIVING”? 


, vy evening of a beautiful day,” is 


what may be well said of the last years 
of this splendid old man, the most distin- 
guished naturalist now living, who on the 
twenty-first of last December entered his 
ninety-second year. It has been signalized 
by the publication in the French journal, the 
Annales (Paris), of an article on the glow- 
worm, or lampyris, which has been the sub- 
ject of his latest observations. 

That this little creature, which is in no 
sense a worm, but a carnivorous insect be- 
longing to the coleoptera, preyed upon the 
snail; had long been known, but how it was 
able to overcome or stun its prey, and suck 
the juices of its body while living, was left 
to this keen-eyed watcher to discover. That 
is told in his charming monograph on “Le 
Ver Luisant.” 

The insect possesses the prototype of the 


surgeon’s hypodermic needle, and through its 
minute canal runs a fluid which anaesthet- 
izes its victim. How are these wonderfully 
interesting facts discovered? The observer 
has ingenious devices to aid him in watch- 
ing the little creature whose life is under 
observation. Under a glass bowl. turned 
down over some herbage and provided with 
the food upon which it subsists, many phases 
of its life may be successfully studied. But 
it requires long days and months of patient 
watchfulness, bending over this miniature 
crystal palace, which exposes the life and 
conduct of the little beings to the trained 
eye of the scientist. In the evening his 
harvest of insects in their glass houses has 
been transferred to the laboratory table 
where, with the aid of his microscopes, other 
problems could be worked out. How the 
light is produced and the degree of control 
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HENRI FABRE, THE DISTINGUISHED FRENCH 
NATURALIST 


which the insect exercises over it, questions 
which have been differently. viewed by 
stientists, have come to their last afialysis 
in this monograph, in which the results of the 
most recondite research are expressed with a 
grace and charm that reveal the poet in the 
naturalist. 

For Henri Fabre is a poet; Maurice Mae- 
terlinck has called him “one of the finest of 
the century that is past.”” He has published, 
however, but one volume of delightful pro- 
vencal verse, many of the lesser lyrics in 
which,—he says,—were written for the pleas- 
ure of his children. But it is the spirit of 
poetry, informing his work, which gives 1¢ 
‘the interest and charm of a romance of the 
lives of the insects. His delightful book 
“The Life of the Spider,” ranks with Mae- 
terlinck’s “‘The Life of the Bee,” which it is 
said the author was inspired to write by his 
talks with Fabre. 

The scientific accuracy of his work is as 
marked as the purity and grace of its ex- 
pression. Darwin called him “the incom- 
parable observer.”’ A distinguished Eng- 
lish critic says that “‘ Fabre is the wisest man, 
and the best read.in the book of nature, of 
whom the centuries have left us any record.” 

In early youth, at the death of his parents 
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_he had to decide upon his calling in life and 


to find ways of fitting himself for it. He 
chose the teaching of mathematics and stud- 
ied alone until he could pass his examinations. 
His first position, while still very young, was 
at the College in Ajaccio. Here he did ex- 
cellent work, winning the regard and affec- 
tion alike of his associates and pupils. The 
friendship of one of the professors, a noted 
botanist, directed his attention anew to na- 
ture, and he spent all the time possible out- 
doors, studying plants and insects. 

Some time after his marriage he was ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics at the 
Lycée in Avignon where his outside studies 
were kept up in his spare time. His genius 
began to be recognized and in 1865, under the 
empire, he received the decoration of honor 
for original work and was offered the position 
of preceptor to the Prince Imperial. He 
was now past forty and a career rich in 
material rewards and honors opened before 
him. But it would have prevented him from 
following his passion for original research, 
and it had been the dream of his life to be 
able sometime, to devote all his time to it. 

He had married young, and the care for 
his family had kept him closely at work in 
his profession, but now he planned pecuniary 
freedom by the manufacture of a fine dye, 
from the abundant madder root found in the 
vicinity. He had perfected this in his lab- 
oratory experiments and success seemed so 
assured, that a factory was being built,— 
when analine dyes made their appearance in 
the commercial world and no vegetable dye 
could be sold as cheaply. 

So the dream was put aside for long years 
more, but still it was held, and at sixty he 
felt sufficiently free to buy four acres of 
land close to the little village of Serignan. 
Here he built a cottage and laid out a garden, 
and then devoted himself to his beloved pur- 
suit. His land, seemingly worthless, was 
to bear for him a rich harvest of the little 
creatures that made their homes in its weedy 
recesses, and the pond with its. reeds and 
rushes furnished a home for the water in- 
sects. He wrote of it, ‘The wish is realized. 
It is a little late, O my pretty insects! Is 
the time remaining enough, O my busy Hy- 
menoptera, to enable me to add yet a few 
seemly pages to your history? or will my 
failing strength cheat my good intentions?” 
It was a “‘little late,’ yet he has had the hap- 
piness of adding many desired pages to the 
history of the lives and manners of the in- 
sects. 

His attention has not been occupied alone 
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with insect life. In botanical investigations 
he is an authority, and his splendid herba- 
riums, the collections of sixty years, repre- 
sent the whole of the French flora. 

Through all his struggle with adverse con- 
ditions, he has kept his independence of 
character, a sweetness of temper, and a 
brightness of spirit which enchant those who 
know him well. 

The French government, awakened at last 
to the worth of a life so distinguished, achiev- 
ing such results with means so limited, has 
now done itself the honor of recognizing it, 
and has conferred upon him a modest pen- 


sion which frees his last years from anxieties. 
A daughter, “loving and caring,” lives with 
him. 

A friend from Avignon who visited him 
on his last birthday, and to whose interest- 
ing letter published in one of the Paris jour- 
nals, we are indebted for a very sympa- 
thetic view of the great naturalist, speaks of 
the “magnificent spectacle of an old man of 
whom the soul remains young, the mind clear, 
from whose lips you hear no word that re- 
sembles a complaint, and who now takes the 
road to the end without regrets and with 
serene resignation.” 





SOME SUCCESSFUL FRENCH WOMEN WRITERS 


Barer is at least one country where the 
woman of letters has come into her own: 
that country is France. Not only are the 
most talented French novelist of to-day and 
the most original poet that France has pro- 
duced within the last ten years both of them 
women, but they are not “isolated phenom- 
ena.” Far from this, they “are merely the 
shining lights of a galaxy.”’ Such are the 
opinions expressed by Marie Louise Fontaine 
in the Bookman (New York); and she finds 
that the development of “feminine litera- 
ture’ in France during the past fifteen years 
“has been remarkable, and its success so 
complete that it is hard to award the first 
place to any one writer.” Miss Fontaine 
makes the somewhat bold assertion that 
“the time has passed for a discussion of 
whether women’s literary activities interfere 
with their marital duties.”’ 


The point is that French women are writing and 
writing well. Almost every month in Paris some 
publisher brings out a new book signed by a 
feminine name. French women writers no longer 
hide behind the protecting mask of a masculine 
pseudonym, as in former days; they enter the 
literary arena boldly in their own names, and 
doing so increases rather than lessens their chances 
of success. 


Of the women who “are achieving a finan- 
cial as well as a literary success in the French 
world of fiction,” the writer selects five, con- 
cerning whom she gives some interesting 
biographical and critical notes. These five 
notables are Mme. Daniel Lesueur, Mme. 
Colette Yver, Mme. Gabrielle Reval, Mme. 
Marcelle Tinayre, and Mme. Myriam Harry. 
Of the first-named we read: 

Among the older ones there is Daniel Lesueur, 
who has been writing valiantly for the last twenty 





MARCELLE TINAYRE, ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN 
FEMINIST WRITERS OF FRANCE 


years. She is the author of forty or more volumes, 
and is the only woman since George Sand who has 
been elected vice-president of the ‘‘Comité de la 
Société des Gens de Lettres”’; but whereas George 
Sand considered her election as merely honorary 
and never attended meetings, Daniel Lesueur 
works regularly with her masculine colleagues, 
who recognize her as one of their staunchest co- 
workers. Besides this signal honor she is of the 
Legion of Honor, and has been awarded all possi- 
ble literary prizes. She has tried her skill in almost 
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every literary genre, poetry, drama, and fiction, 
and has been successfulinthemall. . . . It is with 
intuitive quickness that she seizes upon the ideas or 
theories that are likely to become popular and 
uses them for the woof of her novels. When 
the younger generation and the women were wax- 
ing enthusiastic over Nietzsche, she brought out 
Nietzschienne. Somewhat later, when France was 
beginning to see that... the right of might 
should sometimes be the right of the good against 
the bad, she wrote Le Droita la Force. Again she 
has novels like her last one, Au Tournant des 
Jours, based upon life and full of keen observation 
and psychological understanding of character. 


Miss Fontaine gives the history of Mme. 
Lesueur’s first novel. The war of 1870 had 
left her mother a widow with three children 
and without resources, and Jeanne at four- 
teen was sent to an English boarding-school. 
On her return to Paris she gave English les- 
sons, finding time “to write poetry on the 
sly.”’ One day she “‘discovered that she was 
also able to write prose, and immediately 
started composing a novel.” A college friend 
of her brother “assured her that it was best to 
sell the novel outright, and that she would get 
a large sum for it, at least three thousand 
francs.”” But when she took it to the pub- 
lisher, Calmann Levy, he offered her three 
: hundred, which she accepted, fearing he 
COLETTE YVER would be angry if she made any comment. 


























“IF IT HAD NOT BEEN FOR THE CONSERVATISM OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY, THE TWO 
LATEST ELECTED MEMBERS WOULD HAVE BEEN WOMEN” 
(In this picture the first woman represents ‘‘ Daniel Lesueur’’ and the second Myriam Harry. Edmund Rostand is kneeling 


to the first, and Pierre Loti is saluting the second. The artist, Sellier, illustrating the new woman movement in literary 
France, insists that these two ladies should have been elected to the Academy instead of Rostand and Loti) 
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Madame Colette Yver, in her Princesses de 
Sciences and in Les Dames du Palais, “depic- 
ted extraordinarily interesting characters of 
women doctors and women lawyers,” respec- 
tively, while Mme. Reval, who had been a 
student at Sévres, presented in her first vol- 
ume, Lés Sevriennes, a very intimate and real 
study of the life of the women who study at 
Sévres as a preparation for teaching in the 
feminine lycées of France. Her subsequent 
works “dealt with such types as the woman 
artist, painter, or sculptor.” 

Madame Tinayre is the author who, it was 
rumored, refused the distinction of the 
Legion of Honor, the real facts concerning 
which matter Miss Fontaine professes to re- 
late. The ultimate result of the affair was 
that the author received a good deal of very 
useful advertising for her La Maison du Péché. 


Madame Marcelle Tinayre began writing out of 
necessity. . . . She had read mediocre novels 
written by men, and thought she could do as well. 
She did as well and better. She achieved her first 
real success in 1900 with Hellé, which received a 
prize from the French Academy. Every succeed- 
ing year has brought her more recognition, and 
to-day she is one of the most striking figures in 
the feminine world of letters. She is very fond 
of traveling. and fonder still perhaps of lecturing 
on her travels. 


Madame Myriam Harry was bornin Jerusa- 
lem in 1875; at fourteen she went to Berlin, 





DANIEL LESUEUR 
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MADAME MYRIAM HARRY 
where she attended a boarding school for 
three years; she then went to Paris and be- 
came absorbed in French literature, after- 
ward traveling extensively in Arabia, Syria, 
Egypt, Europe, Ceylon, China, Indo-China, 
and Tunisia. In 1899 she published Passage 
de Bedouins, which was followed by several 
Indo-Chinese novels, and in 1904 came La 
Conquéte de Jérusalem. Of this latter work 
the critic writes: 

There are fervid descriptions overwrought with 
details of form and color and writ in cadences heavy 
with voluptuousness and with all the perfumes of 
Judea, with frankincense, myrrh, and spikenard. 
. . . Through a series of concrete images, each com- 
plete in itself, she produces pictures of Oriental life 
full of sun, and the dazzling whiteness of the 
flat-roofed houses, full of passion and exasperated 
sensuality, the whole permeated by the deep 
minor tones of lassitude and despair. 


Madame Myriam Harry’s last book, La Di- 
vine Chanson, is set in Paris. It should be 
stated that this talented authoress is the 
granddaughter of an Israelite and an orthodox 
Slav, and the daughter of an orthodox Ori- 
ental and.a German Protestant. Socially she 
is the wife-of M. Perrault, the sculptor of 
animals, 

There are, of course, other women whose 
work is prominent in French fiction, as, for 
instance, Madame Henri de Regnier, the wife 
of the Academician, Jean Bertheroy, and 
Lucie Delarus-Mardrus. 
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THE GROWTH OF SOCIALISM IN ARGENTINA 


N the Neue Zeit, the German Socialist 
weekly of Stuttgart, Kornelio Thiessen, 
‘ of Buenos Aires, seeks to show that, in spite of 
. circumstances supposed to be unfavorable to 
the development of Socialism, that movement 
has made a vigorous start in Argentina, and 
is there based on economic evils of like char- 
acter to those which have given rise to the 
agitation in other countries. He begins by 
citing, for the purpose of refuting them, the 
views of Ferri, who, upon a visit to Argentina 
two years ago, declared, on the basis of what 
is known as “‘the economic interpretation of 
history,” that Socialism has no raison d’étre 
in Argentina. 

Argentina, said Ferri, is still only a market 
for European and North American industry. 


The proletariat is a product of the steam engine. 
And only with the proletariat, the industrial wage- 
worker, does Socialism make its appearance. 
New Zealand and Australia are the best proof of 
thistruth. There is no industrialism in those coun- 
tries. They have, consequently, only a Labor 
Party, no Socialist one. The Socialist party in 
Argentina is, therefore, a Labor party in the eco- 
nomic part in its program and a Radical party in 
politics. 


There is some truth, says Thiessen, in 
Ferri’s contention, but it is not the whole 
truth. It is not true that the proletariat is 
the product of the steam engine. It made 
its appearance ages before Watt’s invention. 
We find it as early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury in capitalist manufactures, and later in 
factories with hydraulic power. The pro- 
letariat may be regarded as a result of the 
dissolution of the feudal system, the closing 
of the cloisters, the expulsion of the peasants 
from the country by the abolition of com- 
munal ownership and the sale of church prop- 
erty. Then followed capital and drove those 
hordes of landless proletarians into industrial 
occupations. 

This creation of an industrial proletariat 
took place in Argentina also. After the May 
revolution of 1810, which secured the neces- 
sary “order” for the bourgeoisie and took 
care to guarantee its interest, there ensued a 
period when the immeasurable stretches of 
land were greedily seized, and, as the pushing 
advance of the rich was bound to encounter 
resistance, the famous civil war broke out, the 
issues being the total subjugation of the rural 
population by the “cultured”? money-bags 
or the relative freedom and independence of 
the Gauchos (peasants). Though the latter 
were formally victorious, even Rosas could 


maintain the victory only for a brief space. 
Peasant dominion split upon the rock of the 
political incompetence and ignorance of the 
Gauchos, who thereupon gradually sank 
into complete bondage. 

How far this exploitation has progressed in 
a country which boasts of encouraging small 
holdings, is clearly shown, says Thiessen, by 
such facts as that, in the Province of Santa 
Fé, 472 proprietors own about 60 per cent. 
of the land area. Under these condition 
tenant-farmiag plays a tremendous rdéle, and 
thus recently there was a regular strike among 
the farmers, which led to the founding of the 
peasants’ league (Liga agraria). Further- 
more, with the sparse population, it is readily 
comprehensible how little of modern life is to 
be found on these farms. 


The reign of terror recently ‘‘discovered”’ in the 
rubber region of Peru is nothing new to us Argen- 
tinos. Our young “smart” ensigns win their 
first spurs here in these wilds. Year after year, 
hungry, desperate tenants storm the shops (a/ma- 
cenes), or field-laborers take forcible possession of 
railway trains in order to flee from this ‘‘land of 
milk and honey.”” The rural population, the field- 
workers, have, moreover, no organization and not 
the faintest feeling of class-consciousness, because 
their economic servitude has imbued them with a 
slavish spirit. The rural masses have from the 
remotest times been the pillar of the despotic rule 
of the provincial potentates. As to the provincial 
towns, bureaucracy is the dominating factor, and 
our federalism, which often forces upon a city of 
about 3000 inhabitants a Parliament, the whole 
legislative apparatus, etc., creates a special plague 
for the cities. 


If this were all, says Thiessen, Ferri might 
be right. But the economic conditions in 
Buenos Aires and in some of the inland 
towns are different. In 1908 Buenos Aires, 
with a population of 1,200,000, had over 118,- 
ooo wage-earners, among them over 88,000 
factory workers. Here, then, elements are 
ripening which offer a firmer basis for Social- 
ism in Argentina. The only followers of 
Marx come from these labor-circles; they do 
not wish to neglect work of immediate practi- 
cal effect, but they believe that it must be 
permeated with the Socialist spirit if it is to 
benefit the movement in the future. 

In last year’s elections in Buenos Aires 
(April 7, 1912), the Socialists polled 18,000 
votes, and, for the first time, two Socialists 
appeared in the National Parliament. Al- 
though they could achieve very little practi- 
cally, their mere presence, says Thiessen, 
accomplished wonders. They brought new 
light into the corrupt political system. Thus 
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the idea that it is impossible for a man to act 
at once as a representative of concerns sub- 
sidized by the Government and as the peo- 
ple’s representative who grants the subsidies, 


has at last been brought home to the people, 
and certain gentlemen who are disqualified 
by this principle have been kept out of Parlia- 
ment through the efforts of the Socialists. 


LAND TENURE AND POLITICAL EVOLUTION 
IN WEST AFRICA 


| ie all parts of Africa divided up among 
European countries there are serious diffi- 
culties growing out of the land question. These 
are greatest in West Africa in the British 
sphere, on account of the greater density of the 
population and the more rapid development 
of the natural resources than in other parts. 
The process of alienation of the land of the 
natives to white company promoters and to 
educated civilized natives is making great 
strides in the Gold Coast Colony and to such 
an extent that it moved the Gold Coast Leader 
recently to utter the following warning: 


With their present reckless bartering away of 
their rights in their ancestral lands by the alluring 
offers of fat options, the natives do not seem to 
realize when and where to put a stop to the dangers 
they are unconsciously courting for their posterity. 


.What provision have they made to reserve lands 


for their own working and profit or those of their 
children’s children? . . . Are we going to suffer 
ourselves to be reduced to the miserable status of 
the proletarian for exploitation purposes by for- 
eign settlers to enrich themselves and make us a 
landless people in the land of our birth? 


This extract from the West African paper 
brings to the front a question which Mr. 
Josiah C. Wedgwood, a member of the British 
Parliament and of the Liberal party, says 
ought to be of the utmost importance to 
Liberals. He thinks it of little use taking 
credit for the abolition of chattel slavery if, 
with its eyes open, the British government 
permits economic slavery to take the place 
of the old worn out form of compulsory labor. 
Comparing the slavery that locked up men’s 
bodies with the freedom that set them bodily 
free but locks up all they need for subsistence, 
he says: 


It is not to this sort of freedom that we ought 
to condemn the black citizens of the empire, or to 
which we ought to allow their chiefs to condemn 
their children. 


An attempt was made by Sir Percy Gi- 
rouard, when Governor of Northern Nigeria, 
a few years ago, to prevent the possibility of 


.a landlord class, black or white, ever arising in 


his province because he saw the intimate con- 
nection between slavery and the native land 
question. Writing on the subject he said: 


My predecessor in Northern Nigeria—Sir Fred- 
erick Lugard—referring to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing free labor (after the abolition of slavery), men- 
tions the necessity of the ‘‘creation of a laboring 
class to till the lands of the ruling classes,’’ and 
“the enforcement of proprietary rights in land” 
as the solution. I can only presume that this 
meant the creation of a landlord class. I am not at 
all certain that it would be in the natives’ interest 
to create a landlord class. 


In 1907 Mr. Temple, now acting governor 
of Northern Nigeria, said: 

There is no individual in Northern Nigeria who 
can say, according to native law and custom, this 
piece of land belongs to me. 

What Mr. Temple then said still applies to 
the greater part of the British Crown Colonies, 
but in the case of West Africa two methods 
have been found by which the natives may 
be deprived of their free lands and forced to 
work for wages. The older method and the 
one employed successfully on the Gold Coast 
and, with some modifications, in Sierra Leone, 
has been to assume that a native chief was 
already in the same economic position as a 
Lord of the manor, possessing the right to 
charge rent and to lease or alienate land. 
The chiefs were then allowed to act as land- 
lords and lease and sell their followers’ lands 
in return for a case of whiskey or a bundle 
of striped blankets in the old times. Now 
they get paid in debenture shares. At first 
the native population notices no appreciable 
change but soon they are invited to help in 
the work on the estate or go. As yet it is 
comparatively easy to go, but it will become 
more difficult later when proprietary rights 
in land become universal, and then trouble 
will begin. 

Another system which has been adopted 
in other parts of Africa has just been ap- 
plied to Nigeria. It consists in what is 
called nationalizing the land in the name of 
the sovereign and placing it under the con- 
trol of the Colonial Office; the land is said 
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to be held “in trust” as in the German and 
Belgian territories and in the other Crown 
Colonies. But the object of the trust and 
the manner in which the trust is exercised 
varies according to circumstances. 

The Belgian Trust produced the Congo 
atrocities, the question in the British 
“trusted” territories is how to avoid their 
repetition there, and there are some indica- 
tions that an effort will be made. The pre- 
amble of the Land and Native Rights Procla- 
mation (Northern Nigeria), 1911, opens with 
the words, ‘‘ Whereas it is expedient that the 
existing customary rights of the natives of 
Northern Nigeria to use and enjoy the land 
of the Protectorate and the natural fruit 
thereof . . . shall be assured, protected and 
preserved,” and the ordinance goes on to 
enact that the state shall only grant the use 
of the land at rents, revisable every seven 
years at most and based solely on the value 
of the land; that the tenant shall have ab- 
solute ownership, free of rent and tax, of the 
improvements on the land. As there are no 
customs duties or indirect taxes of any kind, 
as population increases and the unoccupied 
land comes up to the margin of cultivation, 
so rent will increase and provide for the com- 
mon wants of the inhabitants. This defining 
of trusteeship in Northern Nigeria was largely 
due to the discovery of an analogous German 
Ordinance in the Cameroons, the close study 
of the old Haussa civilization and to the 
British Budget of 1909-10. 

While things have temporarily taken the 
course indicated in Northern Nigeria, they 
have been given quite another in the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate. There a monopoly con- 
cession has been given to a large English 
soap-making company for the exclusive right 
to the production and purchase of palm-oil 
and palm-kernels, and to do almost anything 
that a state or provincial government can 
do, over a great area of territory without re- 
gard to native rights of independent trading 
or in the land. The alarm excited by this 
proceeding is finding expression all over West 
Africa in the native press and in English pa- 
pers published in the interest of the native 
races of Africa. A native paper, the Lagos 
Weekly Record, in a recent issue says: 


With it being made evident more and more 
daily that commercial exploitation is the pri- 
mary object and aim of government in the British 
West African colonies, the natives inhabiting these 
colonies are naturally concerned to know the place 
they will fill in this new political programme. 
There was a time when other considerations and 
interests besides trade weighed in the government 
of the West African colonies—when the conditions 
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and arrangements under which Great. Britain ac- 
quired authority and rule over the natives were 
taken into account; and the policy of the govern- 
ment was directed to meet the obligations arising 
out of those arrangements. 


Continuing its comments on the native 
and the policy of commercial exploitation 
which practically, owing to its selfish and 
one-sided character, divorces the native from 
consideration, notwithstanding that the gov- 
ernment is on general principles as well as 
on special grounds pledged to care and con- 
sideration for him, the article concludes with 
the following warning: 


Under the influence of the dominating spirit of 
commercialism this serious aspect of the matter 
may be overlooked, but it exists all the same as do 
also the consequences which must inevitably fol- 
low a policy so grossly perverted and diverted from 
its legitimate ends. Causes are what produce 
effects, and it must be expected that a policy of 
government affecting the native so widely and pro- 
foundly in matters vital to him will produce effects; 
and no matter what may be thought, the effect of 
the new policy is making itself felt slowly yet 
surely with the native everywhere. 


In the French West African territories the 
same questions are arising as in the British, 
and attention has been drawn to them by 
a French writer on Colonial subjects, M. 
Emile Bailland, in the following passage from 
one of his writings: 


The important question for the European Gov- 
ernments which have elected to play a part in 
West Africa, is no longer to ascertain how they 
will occupy that country and in what way they 
will assert their authority over its inhabitants, but 
in what manner they shall direct the evolution 
they have provoked. It is very difficult to say 
at the present moment what their future policy 
ought to be to ensure salutary and efficacious 
action. It will undoubtedly have to undergo 
modification, just as native sociéty is in process 
of becoming modified. Englishmen, Germans and 
Frenchmen have hitherto acted by different means, 
and in different ways. They must realise that 
their interests are common interests in West 
Africa, and that they will one and all be affected 
by the consequences of the policy they mutually 
adopt towards the natives. The time is not far 
distant when that will become true of all Black 
Africa. ~ 


On this the Lagos Weekly Record comments 
as follows: 


It would be more accurate to say that the future 
policy of Europe will have to be governed and 
modified to meet native thought instead of society. 
The interposition of Europe has disrupted and 
destroyed everything in the shape of ‘‘native 
society’’ and has evolved instead a social chaos 
which more than anything else is stirring and 
turning native thought to the new and inimical 
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order of life under which he finds himself. And 
while the efforts of the nations of Europe have only 
been coherent in the matter of hew they shall 
occupy tropical Africa and assert their authority 
over its inhabitants, the latter everywhere have 
been jostled into an awakening, and are taking 
— thought as to what the future implies for 
them. 


For the present it is sufficient to have indi- 
cated the causes of and the direction which 
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the unrest in West Africa is taking, and which 
is communicating itself with more or less 
rapidity to the other parts of the Dark Conti- 
nent. Native papers both in vernacular 
languages and English are taking up the dis- 
cussion of the future of the native races, 
principally from the moral and economic points 
of view, and are doing so with great modera- 
tion of language and clearness of thought. 


BOOKWORMS OF VARIOUS SORTS 


VER since the invention of books—and 
that was a long time ago, as we may 
judge by the lament of Solomon concerning 
their multiplicity in his day—they have been 
the prey of the larve of various insects who 
have fed on their material substance with the 
same avidity that their human namesakes 
have displayed for their spiritual substance. 
There is no evidence, however, that this 
was an acquired taste on the part of the bibli- 
ophagic, or book-eating insects. On the 
contrary they were merely seeking their 
familiar animal or vegetable food in the 
leather of the bindings and parchments, in 
the starch and gluten of the paste, or in the 
cellulose of paper and pasteboard. 

The vast accumulation of books in our 
modern libraries renders their protection from 
such ravages a serious matter, and modern 
entomologists have devoted special attention 
to the classification and description of these 
tiny depredators and their habits. 

The well-known writer on natural science, 
A. Acloque, gives a useful resumé of such 
knowledge in a late number of Cosmos (Paris). 

One class of these insects is found among 
the coleoptera. 


Such are the ‘‘borers,’” (in scientific language 
the Anobium), of which one species, the Anobium 
tessalatum, is particularly worthy the animadver- 
sion of bibliophiles. It is an insect about 6.5 mil- 
limeters in length, of an oblong convex body, and 
having antenne which increase in size towards the 
extremity. It is of a rather dull brown color and 
is covered with numerous tiny spots marked by 
a reddish down. 

Its larva pierces tiny tunnels, now straight and 
now crooked, in the wood of furniture or through 
the thickness of volumes. These tunnels, which 
grow in length as the tiny creature feeds, are as 
even of caliber as if made by a drill, whence the 
popular name of borers. 


All these borers are very injurious both to 
living vegetable matter such as that of trees, 
and todry cellulose, such as found in the wood 


meant for building or for cabinet-making, 
and in all sorts of paper. Their presence may 
easily be detected by the little heaps of a 
reddish-brown powder, which they leave on 
shelves and floors and which consist of their 
dejecta. Likewise their presence is often 
made known in the still watches of the night 
by the curious knocking or tapping which 
the adults use as a means of communication 
with each other. This sounds much like 
the ticking of a watch and is the cause of the 
phenomenon known to the superstitious as 
the “‘death-watch.” 

Apropos of this curious rhythmic sound 
M. Acloque quotes an interesting communi- 
cation from the abbé Plessis, as follows: 


One day one of my pupils brought me one of 
these creatures alive. . . . I left it in a little box 
on my table for a few days . . . The idea struck 
me of rapping on the table with my pen holder. 
The insect rapped in response. When it became 
accustomed to its surroundings I removed it from 
the box and placed it on the table where we could 
observe its curious manceuvre. It enjoys a singu- 
lar elasticity between the head.and the ‘‘corselet.” 
In order to knock, it bends the head completely 
beneath the corselet and strikes the wood with the 
top of the head. 


Besides the Anobium tessalatum there are 
two smaller species which should be men- 
tioned, the A. pertinax and the A. paniceum. 
The first is a dark-brown slender insect about 
4 millimeters long. Its corselet ends in a 
pointed tubercle. The second, 3 millimeters 
in length, is of a tawny chestnut color witha 
solid corselet somewhat wider than long, and 
with wing cases hardly bigger than the corselet. 


The larva of this borer is especially fond of amy- 
laceous substances, and abounds among old wafers, 
farinaceous grains, and herbariums. It is the 
scourge of botanical collections, devouring both 
specimens and their envelopes. 


Some of the Neuvoptera are common habi- 
tants of houses and cellars and live on old 
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books and papers and collections of plants 
and insects. 


Although very tiny, scarce exceeding a milli- 
meter in length, these insects are provided with 
strong and active mandibles. It is these which one 
sees running along the shelves of cupboards or 
between the leaves of books. These habits, to- 
gether with their form, and the fact that they are 
usually wingless has given them the name of wood- 
lice. Such are the Atropos divinatoria and the 
Clothilla pulsatoria, which are wingless; and such 
are the Psocus binotalus and the P. pedicularius, 
which have wings and which like to hide among 
linen. . . . They are fond of damp corners, and 
consequently of books in libraries which are not 
well-aired, well-lighted, and dry. 


These Neuroptera, we learn, are close rela- 
tives of the terrible termites, or white ants, 
and, like them are light-shunning as well as 
predatory. One species, the Termes lucifugus, 
which inhabits the south of Europe, has been 
introduced into France and done vast damage 
already. At the prefecture of La Rochelle 
it destroyed many of the archives of the de- 


partment, which are now protected by being 
placed in zinc boxes. 

Another of these little enemies of learning 
is the Lepisma saccharina, commonly known 
as the “silver fish,” from its slender spindle- 
shaped body and the silvery sheen of the 
scales with which its body is covered. 

Others mentioned by Acloque are the 
Periplaneta orientalis, the apates and the sirex. 


Finally, book-lovers must regard as dangerous 
the various coleopterous or hymenopterous in- 
sects which pass their larval life in the interior of 
wood; such are the apates, close relatives of the 
borers, and the sivex. If such larve are contained 
in wood, at their metamorphosis the adult insects 
will find their way to liberty by piercing tunnels 
through whatever objects may form an obstacle. 

Many modes of destruction have been proposed, 
whose very multiplicity renders their efficacy sus- 
pect. It has been advised, for example to add the 
flour of horse-chestnuts to the paste used in bind- 
ing;—to put vessels holding benzine or carbon 
disulphide on the shelves;—to use a spray of tur- 
pentine, formol, oil of cedar, pyrethrum, or cam- 
phor. The surest procedure is frequent handling 
of the volumes. . 





THE PROGRESS AND TENDENCIES OF 
MODERN CHEMISTRY 


O* all the sciences whose development 
during the past century has been so 
marvelous, perhaps none has so intimately 
affected human life and environment as that 
of chemistry. The growth, preparation, and 
preservation of our foods, the color and tex- 
ture of our apparel, the conveniences and 
comforts of our dwellings, all bear witness to 
the wonders wrought by this master magician, 
the holder of so many keys to the secrets of 
the universe. 

The rapid widening of the domain of this 
science makes it imperative for those who 
would be well-informed to take stock afresh 
from time to time of its aims and achieve- 
ments. These are illuminatingly set forth by 
the eminent savant, Dr. Chas. Nordmann in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

For the sake of lucidity and simplicity, 
Dr. Nordmann classifies the objects of chem- 
istry into three divisions: 

1. To reduce all material substances into a 


small number of other elementary substances,’ 


themselves indecomposable, and having defi- 
nite characteristics. 

2. To construct synthetically and artifi- 
cially the complex bodies found in nature. 

3. To construct new substances not found 
in nature. 


After observing that Aristotle thought 
himself able to reduce all known substances 
to four elements, an idea which held sway 
until the eighteenth century, whereas modern 
chemistry recognizes some ninety different 
elements, he continues: 


The elements most recently discovered have been 
found partly in the atmosphere (as the rare gases 
argon, helium, neon, xenon, krypton, metargon); 
partly in the new kingdon opened up to us by 
radium... (as radium, polonium, actinium, 
radium-emanation, radium-alpha, radium-beta, 
radium-gamma, etc.); and finally in the rare 
earths by means of the spectroscope. 

The radioactive elements have been discovered 
by physicists, by means of processes entirely for- 
eign to those of classic chemistry, and this irrup- 
tion into chemistry of physical methods, which has 
given birth to the fascinating science of physical 
chemistry, is one of the most notable peculiarities 
of the recent evolution of chemistry. 

Similarly, the metals found in the rare earths 
have been discovered by optical methods, and thus 
has been developed spectro-chemistry, which is 
also a department of physical chemistry. 


For readers unfamiliar with the principle 
of spectro-chemistry it may be stated briefly 
that when a body is heated to incandescence 
and examined through a prism, the light 
emitted forms a colored band called a spec- 
trum. If the body be a solid or liquid this 
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band is continuous, and contains the colors of 
the rainbow. If, on the contrary, it is gase- 
ous, the spectrum is marked by brilliant nar- 
row lines of various colors on a dark field; the 
number, color, and position of these lines is 
definite and characteristic of any given gas. 
On this fact is based spectrum analysis. This 
was invented by Kirchoff & Bunsen about the 
middle of the last century, and resulted al- 
most immediately in the discovery of the two 
new metals, rubidium and caesium. Since 
then it has given us indium, thallium, gallium, 
samarium, and europium, and more recently 
still the young chemist, M. Urbain, has dis- 
covered by this means neoytterbium, lutecium, 
and celtium. 


The prodigious sensitiveness of this method 
makes it applicable not only to masses infinitesi- 
mally small, but to objects at an immense distance. 
By it Lockyer discovered helium in the sun thirty 
years before chemists succeeded in separating it 
from the air we breathe. . By it we have been 
able to determine the presence in the stars of bodies 
still unknown to our chemists, nebulum in the 
depths of the nebulous frigidity where suns are 
born, and coronium in the outer atmosphere of 
the sun. 


Dr. Nordmann takes occasion here to re- 
mind us that such discoveries, apparently of 
purely scientific interest, have frequently 
proven later to possess great technical and 
commercial value. Thus the first kilogram 
of aluminum fetched a fabulous price as a 
rarity, whereas now every housewife makes 
common use of it. Another striking example 
is the immense practical value of the rare 
metals tantalum and tungsten, due to their 
use in making the mantles of incandescent 
lamps. This value is due to their very high 
fusion point and to the minute quantity re- 
quired, a single kilogram of tantalum sufficing 
to furnish filaments for about 45,000 lamps. 

* * * 


Progress in chemical synthesis has been 
equally remarkable. This depends of course 
upon chemical affinity, whose laws are better 
known than its precise nature. Apropos of 
this Dr. Nordmann remarks: 


To tell the truth, it has been recently perceived 
that chemical affinity is a thing much more capri- 
cious than had been thought, and sometimes de- 
pends on very bizarre circumstances. Such is the 
case of catalytic action, which tends more and more 
to play a preponderant role in chemistry. 

If we bring together sulphurous acid and oxygen 
the two gases remain entirely inert toward each 
other. But if a bit of pulverized platinum, or 

‘platinum moss”’ be introduced, instantly the two 
gases combine with frightful violence to form 
sulphuric acid. Yet the platinum itself is quite 
unaltered. It remains intact and may continue 
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to serve indefinitely to cause the combination of 
unlimited quantities of sulphurous acid and oxy- 
gen. . It acts merely by its presence. It is this 
action of certain bodies in favorizing chemical ac- 
tion by their presence, without themselves being 
affected, which is called catalytic action, and sub- 
stances endowed with this mysterious power are 
known as catalysers. 


Such action is assuming increasing practi- 
cal importance. For example, in the indus- 
trial manufacture of sulphuric acid, this proc- 
ess is being more and more substituted for 
the ancient and complicated method of “lead 
chambers.” Likewise chlorine is now made 
by decomposing gaseous hydrochloric acid by 
means of atmospheric oxygen in the presence 
of copper oxide acting as a catalyser. 

The author next discusses at some length 
the modern processes by which the nitrogen 
of the air is made to yield the nitrogenous 
fertilizers so vitally important in replenish- 
ing the plant-food in worn-out soils, proc- 
esses which have robbed of its menace the 


‘fact that the nitrate beds of Chili and Peru 


are being rapidly exhausted by the enor- 
mous drains made on them by intensive agri- 
culture. 


The increased employment of the electric fur- 
nace is not less characteristic of the present evolu- 
tion of chemistry toward physical methods. It 
proves that the realization of very high tempera- 
tures is not less fruitful for science and industry 
than is that of tremendous cold. 

The electric furnace is formed by an electric arc 
passing between two carbons in a cavity grooved 
in a refractory substance such as chalk. In this 
manner temperatures above 3000° C. may be ob- 
tained, by which chemical reactions are achieved 
which are not realisable at lower temperatures. 
Thus were first obtained, in the free state, such 
metals as chromium and molybdenum, which play 
an increasingly important part in metallurgy, by 
the reduction of their oxides. Thus also the metal- 
lic carbides. . . . One of the best known of these is 
calcium carbide, which has given birth to a vast 
industry; first, because it produces acetylene by 
mere contact with water, second, because by fixing 
nitrogen it furnishes the cyanamide (used for mak- 
ing fertilizers), of which more than 100,000 tons are 
now manufactured annually. Carborandum, or 
silicon carbide, is thus manufactured and is of supe- 
rior hardness to emery. 


* * * 


In the final section of his article Dr. Nord- 
mann observes that to pass from metallic 
carbides to carbides of hydrogen is but a step, 
and the latter are the fundamental com- 
pounds of organic chemistry, the study of 
which has caused a revolution in the economic 
conditions of human society by furnishing to 
man the means of creating a large number of 
the things he needs, previously furnished him 
by Nature. 
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The number of organic compounds at present 
achieved by chemistry exceeds 100,000, and there is 
no reason why their number should not increase 
indefinitely, since it is theoretically infinite. 


* * * 


The sole difficulty lies in accomplishing the re- 
quired substitutions and combinations. This is 
arrived at by various processes, one of the most 
remarkable of which is that invented by M. Sabat- 
tier (winner of the Nobel prize for chemistry), in 
collaboration with M. Senderens. It proceeds 
from the discovery made by these scientists that 
certain metals in a pulverized state (especially 
nickel), possess a curious catalytic power which per- 
mits them to fix hydrogen upon other substances, 
or to substitute it for other elements. The number 
of useful organic substances which have been suc- 
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cessfully prepared simply by this process, and 
which were previously extracted with difficulty 
from natural products, is considerable. 

It is by divers methods, of which one is directly 
borrowed from this invention, that the artificial 
synthesis of rubber has been accomplished. 


In conclusion certain other achievements 
of synthetic chemistry are recalled: that of 
coloring matters from the waste residues of 
coke-ovens; that of indigo from naphtaline, 
which has supplanted natural indigo; that 
of camphor from turpentine; that of vanilla; 
that of all the floral perfumes; that of glu- 
cose, and that of the alkaloids so useful in 
medicine. 


SUBMARINE VISION 


— people are aware, perhaps, that the 
depths of the ocean are much more 
clearly visible when seen from above, even at 
a very considerable height, than they are by 
the occupants of a boat on the surface. This 
fact was observed by the first balloonists who 
happened to traverse deep bodies of water, 
and has been strikingly confirmed by the more 
recent experience of aviators. 

When Blériot made his famous cross- 
channel flight on July 25, 1909, he was deeply 
impressed by the curious spectacle afforded 
him at a point near the town of Deal. He 
plainly saw the long line of submarines which, 
deep beneath the water, in fancied obscurity, 
were following in the wake of two “de- 
stroyers.” 

Other aviators later made similar observa- 
tions and it was instantly apparent that, in 
the case of a naval war, a fleet of aeroplanes 
might be of absolutely invaluable service in 
the detection of these dangerous and sup- 
posedly invisible enemies. 

But it is equally apparent that the securing 
of such clear vision of the depths of seas and 
lakes, with their flora and fauna and the con- 
formation of their beds, including permanent 
or temporary shoals and shifting beds of sand, 
may be of infinitely greater service in the 
cause of science, to say nothing of the loca- 
tion and recovery of lost treasure and sunken 
ships. 

Such vision, for example, would obviate 
much of the difficult and dangerous labor of 
the diver. This matter and the reason there- 
for is entertainingly discussed by Ernest Con- 
stet in a late number of the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris). 

The reason for the seemingly anomalous 


circumstance of clearer vision at a great ele- 
vation above the water than when near it he 
thus explains: 


It is because the water, no matter how trans- 
parent, does not absorb all the light rays which 
strike its surface: a part of the incident light is 
reflected as from a mirror. 


This is especially evident toward sunset, 
when the brilliant colors of the sky are daz- 
zlingly reflected from the water, and even 
when the sun is veiled the same thing is 
shown by the fact that the water looks blue 
or grey according as the sky is clear or 
clouded. 


This phenomenon of reflection contributes 
doubly to the masking of submarine depths. Not 
only is the reflected lost to the submerged objects, 
but the reflection dazzles the eye. 

But the reflecting power of the water augments 
with the obliquity of the rays which strike its sur- 
face and the observer whose position is elevated 
to a sufficient height receives a larger quantity of 
vertical rays. 

And, at the same time that the brilliance of the 
reflection diminishes, that of the submarine depths 
augments, because the retina of the observer re- 
ceives a greater quantity of light on a given surface 
in direct proportion to the distance; just as in a 
landscape the background is more luminous than 
the foreground. < 

M. Constet proceeds to observe that it is 
not necessary, however, to make use of a bal- 
loon or an,aeroplane to secure this direct 
vision of submerged objects. Such vision 
may be obtained by the simple expedient of 
cutting off the reflected rays. This is accom- 
plished by the unpretentious optical instru- 
ment known as the ‘‘Dibos water glass.” 
This is a light tube about two meters (a little 
more than six feet) in length, whose lower 
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extremity is covered with a glass plate. The 
observer seated in a small boat plunges this 
end into the water and looks through the 
other. Of course a high degree of transpar- 
ency in the water is presupposed. 

If the exterior light still penetrates too 
much the tube is covered with a black cloth 
such as photographers use. 


This suffices to eliminate completely all the light 
reflected from the surface and the eye receives only 
the light proceeding from immersed objects. After 
a moment, when the eye has had sufficient repose 
from the outside light, and in case the water is not 
troubled, one perceives clearly this strange world, 
thus far so little explored. 


A similar device is found in the “glass- 
bottomed boats in use along the coast of Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere in tropical waters. 
These have thick plates of glass set into the 
bottom, each covered with a heavy slide 
which can be quickly closed in case of acci- 
dental breaking of the glass. An awning 
cuts off the exterior light and the passengers 
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gaze fascinated upon the undreamed wonders 
and beauties of the deep. 

The writer closes with a warm plea for the 
extension of the use of such devices wherever 
water sufficiently clear is found, believing 
that very valuable scientific data may thus 
be gathered. 

Nor is the spectacle to be despised from 
the viewpoint of beauty alone. 

Concerning this he quotes from Goncet’s 
Voyage Autour du Monde, as follows: 


These grottos which nature has adorned with a 
thousand hues, from the green of marine plants to 
the velvety gray and red of the rocks; these 
grottos of a thousand tints, of extravagant con- 
tours, surrounded and half-hidden by plants whose 
delicate branches support great leaves. . . . I re- 
garded all this with rapture! . . . and when the 
sun, which had been obscured for an hour illumed 
these submarine lands there was an increase of 
vividness. . . . The leaves displayed their trans- 
parency, the fish their most sumptuous colors, the 
grottos their garniture of lace. . . . It is a spec- 
tacle which I shall never forget, and whose magnifi- 
cence must be seen to be comprehended. 


WILL GREECE ALLY HERSELF WITH ITALY? 


ry a result of their recent triumph in 
Tripoli, the Italians are displaying keen 
interest in the future possibilities of commer- 
cial intercourse with the Africa of to-day, and 
even more with the Africa that is to be, when 
the stimulating influences of European civili- 
zation shall have made themselves felt 
throughout the length and breadth of that 
continent. This is the theme of a timely 


article by Signor Alfredo Pampili in the. 


Nuova Antologia. 

The writer regards the position occupied by 
the Italian peninsula as one eminently fav- 
orable for the purposes of commercial inter- 
course between- Europe and Africa. The 
means of communication with Central Europe 
are already well developed, and the present 
economic and political status of Italy is such 
that she should be fully able to utilize her 
advantages. He recognizes, however, that 
the new era dawning in the Balkans may re- 
sult in the creation of new and powerful in- 
terests in rivalry with those of Italy. Above 
all a systematic and energetic development 
of the advantages offered by the port of 
Salonica would be a source of danger in this 
direction. Of this he says: 

Tf it be true, however, that the port of Salonica 
on the Egean Sea opens a way toward Africa 
and the Orient, it is no less true that the Egean 


is not a free and open sea, since it is controlled by 
Greece on the west and by Asiatic Turkey on the 


east, and is so peculiarly hemmed in by the Cy- 
clades and the Sporades that we might almost 
call it a closed sea. All navigation is forced to 
wend its way through the Archipelago. Hence it 
is easily understood that the command of this 
route to Africa and the East will be in the hands of 
the powers ruling these island groups, 

At present Greece occupies the Cyclades, and 
thus two-thirds of a line drawn along 37° N. L.; 
the other third is formed by the Sporades still in 
the possession of Italy. This is the line which 
we should in some way dominate in order to arrest, 
if not to fully neutralize a dangerous competition 
in commercial intercourse with Africa. Thus it 
can be seen that Greece really, though not appar- 
ently, holds an excéptionally important place in the 
Balkan questions; for, in effect, from her favorable 
geographical position there results for Greece an 
important sphere of activity, namely, the quasi 
monopoly of maritime intercourse through the 
Egean. To-day, with this present military power 
and organization, the Slavonic peoples have their 
eyes fixed upon the Egean Sea; but even should 
they succeed in obtaining an outlet into the Med- 
iterranean, they will find, more especially after her 
recent victories, that Greece holds the keys of 
the situation in her hands, and a contest among the 
allies of to-day will inevitably break out. 

Italy cannot and must not base her policy in the 
East in the principle of neutrality, for it is our 
duty to defend the natural advantages of our land as 
a most important connecting link between Europe 
and Africa. In the eventual struggle in the Egean 
between the newly-awakened Greek element and 
the Slavonic element or the German element, or 
both united, Italy must frankly take her stand. 


The writer then proceeds to consider the 
conditions favoring an alliance between Italy 
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and Greece. He believes that the Slavs and 
the Germans would regard with disfavor 
any notable increase of Greek power and in- 
fluence in rivalry with their own claims, 
while Italy has every reason to promote such 
a development as a means of counteracting 
any undue predominance of Slavic or Ger- 
manic activities in the eastern port of the 
Mediterranean. While Italy neither would 
nor could seek to obstruct commercial inter- 
course with Africa by way of Salonica, she 
would, nevertheless, make every effort to 
control the situation as far as possible. Sig- 
nor Pampili concludes his exposition of the 
matter as follows: 


In the meanwhile Italy’s warships, manned by 
her patriotic and courageous sons, have demon- 
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strated her power in the Egean Sea, and it is just 
now, as a new and momentous era begins for the 
Balkan Peninsula, an era born in bloodshed and 
traced out by the hand of Fate, that the effect 
produced by this revelation of Italy’s power 
should be utilized to the full extent for the defense 
of our future. Leaving immediate advantages 
out of consideration, I believe that no more oppor- 
tune moment than the present one could be chosen 
for an alliance between Italy and Greece. The 
Turks have been defeated, the obstacles interposed 
by the cgncert of powers have been overcome, and 
the Balkan confederation must now seek the 
support of some great power to render its victories 
fruitful. Bulgaria and Servia have Russia behind 
them; Greece, however, stands alone. Surely 
far-away allies are less useful than those near at 
hand. Greece has Italy for her neighbor, the 
interests of the two states are not opposed, but 
rather complete each other, and it ought to be 
an easy matter to reach an agreement. 





LORD ROBERTS ON THE LESSON OF THE 
BALKAN WAR 


FoR years Field Marshal Lord Roberts, 
Britain’s veteran soldier, and formerly 
commander-in-chief of all her land forces, has 
been urging upon the British government 
the necessity for a thorough reorganization 
and increase of its military establishment. 
Lord Roberts favors a system resembling 
what is known on the continent as conscrip- 
tion. He maintains that the Russo-Japanese 
war demonstrated that the British system 
would not prove adequate for the defense of 
the empire. Now he sees, in the Balkan war, 
additional evidence of the urgent necessity 
for a change. 

Lord Roberts contributes to the English 
Review for March an admirably clear and 
succinct article on the lesson of the Balkan 
war for Great Britain. British statesmen 
cling to the “old heresy of the amateur 
soldier insufficiently armed and _ trained.” 
The ‘true lessons,” of the great struggle in 
Manchuria have gone unheeded. 

The public conscience was calmed by the hypo- 
thetical assumption that, as we possessed a magnifi- 
cent navy, the country would be immune from 
invasion for at least six months, and that within 
that period the civilian levy organized for home 
defense would have been drilled into a serviceable 
army. Those who knew something about the 
possibilities of modern steam power at sea shook 
their heads, and it then came to be admitted by 
the council of experts that, in spite of a powerful 
navy, such a contingency as a hostile raid was 
indeed a possibility. Until last summer this was 
grudgingly conceded. It is now an open secret 
that the last naval maneuvers, designed expressly 
to prove the impossibility of a successful descent 
upon these shores, demonstrated exactly the 
reverse. 


At this moment, continues Lord Roberts, 
when the belief in the infallibility of the navy 
to prevent a sudden raid has been shaken, 
and when 


all the hypothetical arguments upon which the 
Territorial Force has been based have tumbled 
to pieces, the struggle in the Balkans has brought 
fresh evidence to show the criminality of the sug- 
gestion that partially trained troops in any propor- 
tion can hope successfully to cross bayonets with 
a seasoned army. 


Summing up the recent efforts at reorgan- 
izing the Ottoman army, and referring par- 
ticularly to the system of mobilization used 
by the Turks, Lord Robert says: 


Until quite recent years the Ottoman army was 
recruited exclusively from the Moslem element. 
To suit this practice the staff found it necessary 
to draw heavily upon the Asiatic provinces. This 
brought about the Redif system of organization. 
The advent of the Young Turk régime four years 
ago induced the new government to recruit from 
among Ottoman Christians. This was part of the 
Young Turks’ policy of regeneration. This policy 
was so irritating to the various nationalities com- 
posing the Empire that from the moment the new 
scheme of army reorganization was instituted the 
Ottoman army found itself engaged in partisan 
warfare within its own frontiers. During the past 
four years the Turkish Government has been 
obliged continuously to employ a large moiety 
of its troops in dealing with insurrection. Military 
operations were almost continuous in Albania and 
the Yemen; there was trouble in Servia and Kurd- 
istan, to say nothing of the concentration of troops 
that became necessary in view of the hostilities 
with Italy. This abnormal strain upon the regilar 
troops necessitated an unceasing drain upon the 
first-class reservists and thoroughly disorganized 
the whole of the Redif system. At the outbreak 
of war with the Balkan Allies there was an 
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insufficient supply of first-class reservists either to 
complete the establishments of the first-line units, 
or to mobilize according to the book of the Divisions 
which should have been exclusively drawn from 
the first ban of Redif. When the Ottoman General 
Staff found itself opposed by the Balkan Federa- 
tion, it had to face the problem of invasion by at 
least a million well-trained men. 


In order that it should be able to mobilize 
armies to meet this menace, the Ottoman 
‘General Staff was “forced to go into the 
byways and hedgerows to find the necessary 
men.” 


Arms and equipment there were plenty, but of 
trained men equal to the requirements of the mod- 
ern battle there were too few. 


Eye-witnesses of the mobilization of the 
First Turkish Army Corps in Constantinople 
have given the “most pathetic description of 
the material with which the units of the Army 
Corps were brought up to strength.” 


Redifs from Anatolia came pouring into the 
capital. They comprised callow youths who had 
never yet handled a rifle, old men whose last 
experiences of war dated from the days of Osman 
Pasha. This material was hurriedly issued with 
coarse khaki uniform and cheap contract ammuni- 
tion boots; it was given rifles and bandoliers and 
then sent to squad instruction on the War Office 
parade ground. At the most, three days were 
allowed for this instruction, and then the men were 
spirited away by night straight to the battlefield. 


It may be gathered from the evidence of 
the fighting on both sides in the battles which 
decided the fate of Turkey in Europe that 
the struggle was as fierce as anything that 

took place in the Japanese war. 


Both armies appear to have been actuated with 
a deadly racial hatred for each other; both armies 
were equipped with weapons of the most modern 
design; the Turks had the advantage in numbers; 
the weather was terrible, and hunger and disease 
had already seized upon the combatants. In these 
circumstances, all else being equal, the Ottoman 
troops, backed by the moral of five hundred years 
of conquest, should have driven the Bulgarians 
from the field. The Bulgarians possessed, how- 
ever, the one asset that in modern battles will 
always decide the issue. The Bulgarian troops, 
though suffering the same chastisement and 
privations as their enemy, were the component 
parts of a well-officered and perfectly disciplined 
machine; the Turks, on the other hand, were 
neither disciplined nor intelligently led. The raw 
levies that filled the gaps in the ranks squirmed 
under the punishment, their nerves gave under 
the strain. They knew no force upon which to 
depend when their own courage failed them. They 
fled like driven sheep from the firing lines, obsessed 
with but one idea, which was to place as many 
miles between them and the battlefield that their 
trembling limbs could accomplish between dusk 
and dawn. 


' The cause of the débdcle, concludes Lord 
Roberts, may be traced primarily to the 
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employment of partially trained and un- 
trained troops in battle. 


There were, of course, other contributory causes, 
to wit, maladministration and dearth of officers 
competent to lead. These, however, are one and 
all defects that we should find in our own Territorial 
Force if in case of home defence we were to at- 
tempt to place a mobile citizen army in the field. 


The Turkish General Staff was not slow 
to appreciate the real cause of the disaster. 


When the Bulgarians gave them the opportunity 
to reorganize after the retreat, their first action 
was to eliminate as far as possible the partially- 
trained element from their field army, and to man 
the lines at Chatalja with units composed of old 
soldiers. The miserable caricatures in khaki, 
who had fled from the battlefield, were collected 
in gangs to dig trenches and bury the cholera 
casualties. The wisdom of this change of policy 
by the Turkish General Staff was immediately 
and strikingly demonstated by the defence of the 
lines at Chatalja. Here the well-trained Turkish 
troops, snug in their trenches, not only gave pause 
to the Bulgarian advance, but handsomely de- 
feated their attack, and in about the only close 
fighting that took place during the campaign, 
showed a great superiority to the Bulgarians. 


It would seem that the lesson of this 
Thracian campaign, in which the military 
reputation of the Ottoman Empire came 
tumbling down like a castle built of cards, 
was “almost providentially sent to warn this 
country [England] against the folly of its 
existing military policy.” 








| 
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| 
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BY MAY SINCLAIR 


THE COVERS OF FOUR OF THE SEASON’S NOVELS 
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SOME NOVELS OF MORALS AND 
MANNERS 


T used to be said that in her novels Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward never failed to offer a gentle remedy 
for reforming the world along some special lines. 
Most of her stories have contained 
fs gy? fh by some justification for this statement. 
Her latest and seventeenth novel, 
however, ‘‘The Mating of Lydia,’’! is not of this 
sort. It is a simple story, told in the spirited, 
human way that is Mrs. Ward’s wont. There are 
four principal characters and a mystery. A 
struggling young barrister, Claude Faversham, 
who is in love with Lydia Penford, the heroine, has 
ambitious ideas for improving the ‘conditions of the 
poor tenants on the estate of an old millionaire 
named Melrose. Lydia is an idealistic young 
woman of artistic sensibilities and she is courted by 
Faversham and an attractive, poetic nobleman, 
Lord Tatham. The millionaire, Melrose, who 
plays the part of the heavy villain, tries to “buy 
off’’ Faversham by promising to make him his heir. 
This, however, does not improve the young man’s 
chances with Lydia. Just then the old man is 
discovered murdered, and there is the mystery to 
unravel, which Mrs. Ward proceeds to do with her 
usual skill. All these story people are real in 
Mrs. Ward’s best style, and the movement of the 
novel is natural and smooth. 


Those who have long ago learned to love William 

J. Locke for his power to depict gentle, lovable 
human comedy may find a great deal of interest 
Sectie’ in his latest book, “Stella Maris,””? 
Tragic Tale Dut they will not find much of Locke. 
Stella Maris is a young girl confined 

to her bed for years with an affection of the spine. 
Those who care for her have attempted to keep 
from her all her life the slightest knowledge of evil, 
and she lives in a dream world. When, however, 
she unexpectedly recovers and goes out into the 
real world the evil that is in life makes itself vio- 
lently known. The story is fascinating and told 
with the delicate beauty that characterizes Mr. 
Locke’s style, but there is too much tragedy and 
too little relief, too tense sadness. It is a beauti- 
ful story and constructed with Mr. Locke’s inimit- 
able skill, but it does not reflect the Locke of ‘‘ The 
Beloved Vagabond” or ‘‘ The Glory of Clementina.”’ 


A story of love, disillusionment, cruelty, hope 
and faith, in a London suburb, the sort of feel- 
ings and forces that have always been understood 
May Sinclair’s 2nd which are old in fiction, with 

“Combined scarcely any plot, but with a good 

Maze deal of excellent psychological an- 
alysis—such is Miss May Sinclair’s latest book 
““The Combined Maze,’’? a title taken from a sort 
of dance at an English high school. Fate was very 
cruel to the rather pathetic John Randall, the hero, 
to his wife who is unfortunate and dissipated, as 
well as to the beautiful and virtuous Winny Dy- 





1The Mating of i By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Doubleday, Page. 1.3 
2Stella Maris. By ‘William J. Locke. John Lane 
Company. 357 pp., ill. $1.: 
?The Combined Maze. 
394 pp. $1.35. 


By May Sinclair. Harpers. 


mond. The author handles her theme with those 
clear, broad strokes which characterized ‘‘The 
Divine Fire,’’ and those novels which have given 
her such high rank. There is in this book evident, 
however, a certain pessimism which is, to say the 
least, not satisfying to the moral or artistic sense. 


There can be no doubt that Kathleen Norris un. 
derstands thoroughly what has been cailed the great 
American middle class. She has shown this in her 
novels, and now she gives to us a collection of excel- 
lently told short stories on kindred themes. These 
stories, full of humor and pathetic practicability, 
are grouped under the rather vacuous title ‘‘ Poor 
Dear Margaret Kirby.’’* There are eighteen stories * 
averaging from ten to twenty pages each. 


Two new novels of English public life are gentle, 
yet keen satires on parliamentary government. 
“King John of Jingalo,”’> by Laurence Housman, 

iiitiidlie is a mine of comedy and satire. 

England the kingdom of John is quite 
plainly England of to-day, just as 
the Church of Jingalo is the revered Established 
Church. Both are treated with biting sarcasm. 
The reader, however, acquires a sort of affectionate 
regard for the kindly King John who comes to see 
through the farce of his kingship, for the Prince, 
who has socialistic ideas, and for the Princess, who 
escapes from the palace, only to be arrested as a 
suffragette. ‘‘An Affair of State,” ® by J. C. Snaith, 
who has already given us a clever novel in ‘‘The 
Principal Girl,’ is a story of present-day England 
in the hands of the Liberal party. The action is 
carried along almost entirely by conversation, most 
of it very brilliant. 


English radicalism is the burden of ‘‘The Story 
of Stephen Compton,’’? by J. E. Patterson. How 
the Lloyd- Georges of modern Britain are climbing 
to the captain’s bridge and seizing command of 
the ship of state is graphically told in this in- 
tensely realistic novel. 


Two new breezy women characters, opposite as 
the poles in some things, yet with a certain kin- 
ship, are presented to us in Edna Ferber’s ‘“‘ Roast 

Types of Beef Medium,”® and Olive Higgins 

Modern Prouty’s ‘Bobbie, General Man- 

Women ager.’ Emma McChesney, whom we 
know from Miss Ferber’s other books, isa very self- 
possessed and genial person, a traveling saleswom- 
an, and the book gives her career from beginning 
to end. “Bobbie,” on the other hand, is a girl, 
brave, tender-hearted, exuberant, and she manages 
—without their knowing it—a large motherless 
family of brothers and sisters. 


4Poor Dear Margaret Kirby. By Kathleen Norris. 
Macmillan. 393 $1.30. 
5’ King John of Jingalo. By Laurence Housman. Henry 
Holt & Co. 377 pp. $1.35. 
6An — ~ State. By J.C.Snaith. Doubleday, Page. 


368 

*BRe st dey ot Stephen Mata 7 _ By J. E. Patterson 
Hodder & Stoughton. 367 pp 

8 Roast ro fedium. By Rava ener. Stokes. 296 


pp., ill. $1.2 
9 ‘Bobbie, Ge meral Manager. By Olive Higgins Prouty. 


Stokes. 354 pp. $1.25. 
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Cora Madison must have been a very modern 
but very unpleasant young woman. At least so 
Booth Tarkington makes her out to be in his story 
about her as ‘The Flirt.”"!- He makes her very 
lifelike, and by the contrasts of his other char- 
acters with her, really points out a social lesson. 
Therefore, despite the generally depressing char- 
acter of the book; «‘‘ The Flirt’?-is worth while: 


Richard - Pryce: has -given ‘us ‘two thoroughly 
human lovable women in his new_novels ‘The 
Burden of A Woman’? and ‘‘Jezebel.’’? . Mary 
Redwing, who bore the burden, was ari English- 
woman who has an unfortunate past, but who re- 
tains the bloom of her moral as well as her physical 
youth. Some fine shadings in the meaning of 
morality are worked out by the author‘in’ the 
analysis of Mary’s character and that. of’ Peter 
Davidson, who loves her, but finally marriesanother. 
Jezebel” is a fascinating young woman, also an 
English girl, spirited and lovable, who finally, 
by her charm and character, lives down‘ her 
name. 


Several of the important novels of. the -season 
have for their dominant theme the woman problem 
of our day in its various phases. One ‘of these 
stories,—'‘ My Little Sister,’’4 by 
Elizabeth Robins,—stands out ‘in 
dramatic interest before the others. 
It isan intensely vivid portrayal of the White Slave 
evil,—a tale of horrors unspeakable. The scene 
of the catastrophe is in London, but the incidents 
have an international background. 


Feminism in 
Fiction 


“Comrade Yetta,’’> by Albert Edwards, gives a 
good picture of a Jewish girl’s career in New York's 
East Side. It is a story that could not have been 
written ‘twenty or even ten years ago, for ‘it de- 
sc ribes conditions that did not then exist. Wom- 
an’s part in the labor wars of to-day,—the ex- 
ploitation of the weaker sex by the stronger in the 
fierce struggle for existence,—is the central 
theme of the story, while the aspirations of the 
foreign-born who seek homes in America and fight 
their way up to places of leadership are clearly set 
forth. Altogether it is too human for a successful 
‘problem novel.” 





Far more elaborate in plan and method is Robert 
Herrick’s new book, ‘‘One Woman’s Life.”’®& This 
too is a story that brings us face to face with the 
sordid realities of our modern scheme of existence. 
Professor Herrick’s careful analysis of character, 
and especially his delineation of the American 
woman, entitles him to rank with Mr. Howells as 
an interpreter of modern life. Indeed, what 
Howells was to the preceding generation Herrick 
is to this. The social note struck in books of the 
“Comrade Yetta”’ type, however, is obscured by 
the intense individualism of Herrick. 


Mr. Howells himself comes forward with a story 
of American country life in the years following 


1The Flirt. ‘By “Booth * Tarkington. _ Doubleday, Page. 
378 pp., ill. $1.25 

2 The Burden of A Woman. By Richard Pryce. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 301 pp. $1.35 

3 er By Richard Pryce. Houghton, Mifflin. 378 
pp. 

4 My Little Sister. By Elizabeth Robins. Dodd, Mead. 
ay $1.25. 

Jomrade Yetta. By Albert Edwards. Macmillan. 

448 pp. $1.35 


6 One Woman’ s Life. By Robert Herrick. Macmillan. 


405 pp. $1.: 
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the Mexican War (‘‘New Leaf Mills’’).7 This 
straightforward narrative, suggest- 
ing the primitive conditions of 
frontier life in the mid-nineteenth 
century, is more agreeable reading, we confess, 
than Professor Herrick’s merciless analysis of the 
twentieth-century American woman. Somehow 
the middle-western pioneers, with their corn-husk- 
ings, spelling-matches, and coon-hunts, were a 
vastly more entertaining folk than their de- 
scendants,— the occupants of Chicago sky- 
scrapers. 


A New 
Howells Story 


“The Eternal Maiden” 8 is a gripping story of 
Arctic life by T. Everett Harre. In Eskimo folk- 
tales, the sun ‘‘Sukh-eh-hukh,” is the “Eternal 
Maiden,” the beautiful, the much 
desired, forever pursued by the 
moon. In Mr. Harre’s book this 
legend is interwoven with a love story and both 
glow like jewels in the shimmer of fascinating Arc- 
tic description. The chapter that recounts the 
hunt of two starving Eskimos for musk ox, 
“ahmingmah,” in an inland valley of Greenland 
seems drawn from the scroll of living race memory, 
so actual is the experience to the reader. Best of 
all this book is a good book, one that may be 
safely recommended to youth, It brings exact 
knowledge of the frozen north and stimulates the 
imagination without destroying the most delicate 
illusion of life or robbing the reader of a cherished 
ideal. The experiences related, lead up to the 
closing paragraph of the book, in which the mind 
is lifted to hope of a time when ‘‘the highest hopes 
of men will find their realization in an undreamed 
of heaven, to which all who have lived without 
cowardice, ingratitude or taint of selfishness in 
their hearts, will be translated as the world’s last 
aurora closes its mystic veils in the northern 
skies.” 


Life in the 
Arctic 


In two new novels, Leonard Merrick gives us 
more of that mixture of cleverness, cynicism and 
sentiment, plus fine literary workmanship, that 
makes all his work so attractive. It cannot be 
said that the characters in ‘‘The Man Who Was 
Good’? and ‘‘Cynthia’” are particularly interest- 
ing or appealing. But they live, and are worthy 
of their author’s reputation. 


The last part of Romain Rolland’s monumental 
novel ‘‘ Jean-C hristophe’ ‘—504 pages—is divided 
into three parts: “Love and Friendship, pe 
Burning Bush,” and “The New Dawn.” “ Jean- 
Christophe”’ is the life story with all its emotional 


“and temperamental crises, of a gifted, but eccentric 


German musician. It is packed full of character 
and psychological study, and has been very highly 
commended by European critics. The preceding 
parts have already been noticed in these pages. 
This third volume, like the two which preceded it; 
has a fairly complete inter est in itself, independent 
of that of the others. ‘‘Jean- -Christophe’ ’ is ele- 
mental, powerful and fascinating. 





7 New Leaf Mills. By William D. Howells. Harpers. 
154 pp. $1.50. \ 

8 The Eternal a By T. Everett Harre. Mitchell 
Kennerly. 279 p 20. 

*The Man Who Was Good. By Leonard alae 
New York: Desmond FitzGerald. 315 pp. 1.2 


10 Cynthia, A Daughter of the Philistines. By imag 
Merrick. New York: Desmond FitzGerald. 300 pp. $1.20. 

1 Jean-Christophe. Journey’s End: Love and Friendship, 
The Burning Bush, The New Dawn. By Romain Rolland 
Translated by Gilbert Cannan. Henry Holt & Co. 504 
pp. $1.50. 
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/ POETRY AND THE DRAMA 


(THE study of epic verse is a delight both to the 
student of literature and the general reader. 
Mr. W. Macneile Dixon, M.A., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of 
—: Epic Glasgow, has written an exceptional 
try asia bl tei : 
study of ‘‘English Epic and Heroic 
Poetry’’} that traces the influences racial, artistic, 
social and intellectual which fostered the develop- 
ment and decay of this type of literary expression. 
The tenth chapter, which deals with the classical 
epic, is especially deserving of praise. Itis good 
that Mr. Dixon recalls the words of Coleridge: ‘‘I 
should not think of devoting less than twenty years 
to an epic poem, ten years to collect the materials 
and warm my mind with universal science—the 
next. five in the composition of the poem and the 
five last in the correction of it. So would I write 
—haply not unhearing of that divine and nightly 
whispering voice which speaks to mighty minds 
of predestinal garlands, starry and unwithering.” 





“Masterpieces of the Southern Poets’’? have 
been collected and arranged by Walter Neale. Much 
care has been taken in the preparation of the book, 
which aims to include the lyric 
masterpieces of the Southern poets 
that have become a part of the 
living literature of the world. Mr. Neale’s ad- 
mirable preface is an illuminating introduction to 
the poets of the Southland, among whom Poe, 
Haynes, and Sidney Lanier shine as “bright, par- 
ticular stars.” 


Poets of 
the South 


It is an inspiring experience to meet a man 
“ninety years young” whose mind has still a keen 
grasp upon the facts of life and an undimin- 
ished interest in its phenomena. 
‘“‘Poems,’’* by the Rev. Henry 
Losch, M.D., will introduce you to 
sucha man; Mr. Losch was ninety years of age 
on the fifteenth of April. Mr. Losch’s longer 
poem on Christ’s religion and the church postulates 
“‘the ideal true and wholly successful Religion of 
the Future.’”” This poem is keenly analytical and 
reveals the author as an evolutionist and a scien- 
tific thinker as well as a man of deeply religious 
conviction. The second half of the book is given 
up mainly to metrical translations of the German 
metaphysical poets, Herder, Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Klopstock. The illustrations are re- 
productions from photographs of the German poets 
and the frontispiece is a portrait of the author. 


A Nonogenarian 
Poet 


The popularity of certain poems causes them to 
have a literary life apart from any remembrace of 
authorship. How many persons know who wrote 
that classic of our school days— 
“Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night’’? 
Her name is Rose Hartwick Thorpe 
and the Neale Publishing Company offer her com- 
plete poetical works‘ in a sumptuous binding of 


Poems of 
Mrs. Thorpe 





1English Epic and Heroic Poetry. By a MacNeile 
Dixon, M.A. E. P. Dutton Company. $1.5 

2 Masterpieces of the Southern Poets. By Walter Neale, 
Neale Publishing Company. 

?Poems and Translations. By Henry Losch. 
tional Printing Company. Philadelphia. $1.50 

4The Poetical Works of Rose Hartwick Thorpe. Neale 
Publishing Company. Full morocco. $1.50 net. 


Interna- 

















MRS. ROSE HARTWICK THORPE 
(Author of ‘‘ Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night ”’) 


full morocco decorated in gold. Mrs. Thorpe’s 
poetry is sympathetic, homely, and at times 
powerful in its human appeal. 


The plays of August Strindberg have been freely 
commented upon in previous issues of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS. — new volumes have been 

: ,. issued,—‘‘ Miss Julia” (the Coun- 

“eee tess Julie), ‘“‘The Stronger,’ > and 
‘Creditors and Pariah” ® translated 
by Edwin Bjérkman, and ‘‘Easter’’?7 and ‘‘ Lucky 
Pehr,” translated by Velma Swanston Howard. 
“Lucky Pehr’’’ is said to be to Sweden what Rip 
Van Winkle is to America. In this play Strind- 
berg is no longer the gloomy misanthrope, potir- 
ing his disillusionment upon the world, but a light- 
hearted teller of fairy tales. ‘‘Creditors” brings 
into bold relief the woman Strindberg has made— 
the woman who figures as a devouring monster of 
ideas and dreams—the Nietzschean female, the 
woman who has a devil in her and exists as an 
evil necessity to man. ‘‘Miss Julia” belongs to 
the class of pathological sex-drama. Masterly 





By August Strindberg. 


5 Miss Julia; The Stronger. 
Scribner’s. 90 pp. 75 


Translated by Edwin Bjérkman. 
cents. 

6 The Creditors; Pariah. By August Strindberg. Trans- 
lated by Edwin Bjérkman. Scribner's. 89 pp. 75 cents. 

7 Easter. By August Strindberg. Translated by Velma 
Swanston Howard. Stewart & Kidd. 269 pp. $1.50. 

8 Lucky Pehr. By August Strindberg. Translated by 
Velma Swanston Howard. Stewart & Kidd. $1.50. 
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in construction and modern as to character 
drawing, there is little excuse for its existence 
as an acting play. Strindberg confesses in the 
preface that his characters are conglomerate scraps 
of humanity, ‘“‘torn off pieces of Sunday clothing 
turned into rags—all patched together as the 
human soul itself.’’ ‘‘Easter ” is an entirely differ- 
ent kind of play—a work of tolerance and under- 
standing and “poetic tenderness’—a play that 
is good to read and good to see acted. 


The plays of Anton Tchekoff,! translated by 
Marion Fell, include such virile dramatic 


works as “Uncle Vanya,” ‘“Ivanoff,’’ “The Sea 
ote Gull,” and “The Swan Song.” 
Dramatist Laken as a whole, the reading of 


these plays quickens our interest 
in the leveling process that is slowly taking place 
in Russia between the hereditary nobility on the 
one side and on the other the lonely, poverty- 
ridden peasantry whose industry produces the 
wealth of the landowners. Taken separately, 
their dramatic interest supersedes their interest 
as social documents. Tchekoff has referred to the 
stage as ‘‘an evil disease of the towns’”’ and ‘“‘the 
gallows on which dramatists are hanged.”” Never- 
theless, his plays are in all essentials acting plays. 
Anton Tchekoff was born at Taganrog on the 
Black Sea in 1860. His immediate ancestors 
belonged to the mercantile class. At the age of 
seventeen he revealed his promise of literary talent 
by writing a long tragedy which was afterward de- 
stroyed. He was a student at the University of 
Moscow and in 1880 began writing for newspapers 
and periodicals, pouring forth a quantity of vivid 
sketches of Russian life and impressionistic short 
stories. Asa dramatic genius he occupies a middle 
ground between Ibsen and Strindberg and the rep- 
resentatives of the modern French school, Maeter- 
linck and Brieux. His tendency to gloom, which 
concentrates in the tragedy, ‘‘Ivanoff,’”’ is in his 
other plays tempered by humor and a Shavian 
irony. In most instances we sense the ridiculous 
side of tragedy, its non-relation to the sanities of 
life; we feel that it is not the inevitable outcome of 
life, as Ibsen and Strindberg would have us believe, 
but rather a misfortune that arises from our errors, 
a preventable calamity, if our wisdom could but 
predict whither ev ents are dragging our lives. 
“The Sea Gull” is perhaps the greatest of the 
plays in this collection. The character of Trigorin 
seems a ‘‘cry from Tchekoff’s own soul.” Nina, 
the daughter of a rich landowner, is the ‘‘sea 
gull,’’ a spirit longing for fullness of life and ex- 
pression, loving only the impossible ideal, wander- 
ing hither and thither only, in the end, to be de- 
stroyed by Trigorin, wantonly out of idleness. 
The acting of ‘‘The Swan Song” would test 
the dramatic resources of an Edwin Booth. It is 
a one-act play, a dialogue between an old comedian 
and an equally aged stage prompter. The comed- 
ian, once a famous actor in tragic réles, essays frag- 
ments of his former triumphs, Hamlet, Ivan, 
Othello, Lear, on the deserted stage of the empty 
theater. His voice rolls sonorously through the 
swelling lines and re-echoes from the gloom of the 
vault above him. Once more he is young and 
famous, once more he hears the plaudits of the 
crowd and drinks the cup of glory. Then the 
sudden flare of life passes, he sinks down an old 
man again, nothing but a ‘‘squeezed lemon,” a 


“crooked bottle,’ his companion an “old _rat_of 


1Plays. By Anton Tchekoff. Scribner's. 233 pp 
$1.50. 





the theater.” Yet with fame dead | and life out- 
worn, he still triumphs; for he says: ‘‘ Where there 
is art and genius there can never be such things as 
old age or loneliness or sickness.”’ 


Six one-act plays of contemporary life are 
offered by George Middleton with the prefatory 
line from Meredith: 


. Our deeds are pregnant graves 
Middleton’s Blown rolling from the sunset to the dawn.” 


Pla 
<i The first play, ‘‘Tradition,’? was 


given its first performance at the Berkeley Theater, 
New York City, on January 24, 1913. It is of the 
same order as “ Milestones,’ a play that shows 
how the older generation is held in bondage by 
traditions from which the young must escape. 
“Waiting” is an argument for the right of wom- 
an to speak first as to her desire for a mate. In 
“Mothers,” the tragedy of a mother’s disappoint- 
ment in her son is matched against the love of a 
young girl who is willing to sacrifice all for the 
son’s love. ‘‘The Cheat of Pity”’ exposes a weak 
woman’s false logic with the unflinching directness 
of a surgeon’s scalpel. These plays are concen- 
trated drama, easy to read and visualize, thought- 
ful as to themes and powerful in suggestiveness. 


The latest volume of plays by John Galsworthy # 
contains ‘‘ The Eldest Son,” “The Little Dream,”’ 
and the well- known “Justice.” ‘‘The Eldest 

Galsworthy’s Son” throws the question of caste as 

Dramatic a factor in domestic life, in our faces. 

Writings Sir William Cheshire’s groom has 
wronged a village girl. Can the moral law which 
compels the groom, Dunning, to marry the girl 
he has wronged, who is of his own caste, also 
compel Sir William Cheshire’s eldest son to marry 
his mother’s maid whom he has wronged? Gals- 
worthy’s conclusion seems to be that an illy as- 
sorted marriage is not the proper remedy for a 
moral wrong. Dunning can be made at pistol 
point if necessary, to marry the village girl, but the 
heir of the Cheshires need not marry (for obvious 
reasons), out of his class. Galsworthy gives the 
maid, Freda Studdenham, pluck enough to refuse 
to marry the ‘eldest son,’’ which is the most satis- 
factory bit in the entire play. 

“The Little Dream”’ is a fantasy, an allegory in 
six scenes, the dream of Seelchen (Little Soul), a 
peasant girl of the Alps. She has two admirers, 
Feldsman the Swiss guide and a stranger from 
London who desires to take her away to the city. 
In the dream the ‘‘Cow Horn” mountain imper- 
sonates the mountain lover, the ‘‘Wine Horn” the 
tourist, and the ‘‘Great Horn” has the voice of 
the great mystery of life that lures us beyond love 
and death into the unknown hills of silence. The 
“Great Horn”’ speaks in the dream to Seelchen: 


“Wandering flame, thou restless fever 
Burning all things regretting none, 

The wings of fate are stilled forever— 

Thy little generous life is done, 

And all its wistful wanderings cease, 

Thou traveler to the tideless sea, 

Where light and dark and change and peace, 
Are One—come little soul to Mystery.” 

” is the strongest of all the Gals- 


“Justice 
It is a powerful arraignment of our 


worthy plays. 





2 Tradition, with On Bail, Waiting, Their Wife, Mothers, 
and The Cheat of Pity. Plays by George Middleton. 
171 pp. Henry Holt Company. $1.35. 

3Plays. By John Galsworthy. Scribner’s. 109 pp. $1.25. 
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blundering attempts to ‘“‘make the punishment fit 
the crime.’”’ Falder, a junior clerk, falls in love 
with Ruth Honeywell, a married woman, whose 
husband a drunken, vicious brute, continually 
threatens the lives of her children. After the 
husband has given the woman a terrible beat- 
ing, she appeals to the clerk for protection. Dazed 
by her misfortunes and torn by his own love, he 
raises the figures on a check and secures the money 
to send her away. His crime is detected, he is 
arrested, convicted and sentenced to three years’ 
penal servitude. Badly born, with a tubercular 
taint in his blood, morally weak in that his sym- 
pathies and emotions override his judgment and 
obscure his reason, Falder comes to utter ruin of 
mind and body in solitary confinement in prison 


under a stupid, undiscriminating penal code. 
Six months before his sentence expires, he is re- 
leased on a ticket of leave. He forgets to report 
himself for four weeks and, unable to obtain em- 
ployment with his criminal record, forges a refer- 
ence to secure work. The Detective Sergeant dis- 
covers the fact and comes for him. He had planned 
to make a fresh start and marry the woman with 
whom he was in love when she had secured a 
divorce. Stunned by his re-arrest, hopeless of free- 
ing himself from the stigma of penal servitude, he 
leaps from a window and breaks his neck. On this 
dramatic framework Galsworthy has hung every 
humane argument for the reconstruction of our 
penal system and for the rehabilitation of the ex- 
convict. 





THE IRISH DRAMATIC RENAISSANCE 


"THE movement known first as the Irish Renais- 

sance and later as the Celtic Renaissance began 
over two decades ago among a group of minor 
Irish poets who were inspired to 
open the ancient mounds of Irish 
memories and bring to light from 
the funeral cairns, the legends, the folk-songs, the 
history of Ireland. Mr. Cornelius Weygandt 
treats of this movement in his recent book, ‘Irish 
Plays and Playwrights.”! Concerning the three 
dominant personalities of the Modern Irish 
drama,—Lady Gregory, W. B. Yeats, and John 
Millington Synge,—Mr. Weygandt has little to 
offer that is new, inasmuch as these pillars of Irish 
dramatic art have become popular personages. Of 
the younger Irish dramatists there is much said 
with which we are at least not wholly familiar. 
There is Lennox Robinson, the son of a clergyman, 
born in the Bandon valley, stage manager of the 
Abbey Theater, author of ‘‘The Clancy Name,” 
“The Harvest,’ and ‘‘The Crossroads’”’ (he is 
only twenty-five); there is T. C. Murray, one of 
those whom Mr. Yeats has given the name of 
“Cork Realists,’’ Rutherford Mayne, Norrey 
Connell, St. John G. Ervine, Joseph Campbell, 
William Boyle, and Padraic Colum. More 
widely known is the Irish poet ‘‘A. E.”” (George 
W. Russell), Edward Martyn, and the forerunner 
of the Celtic Renaissance, William Sharp, and 
his twin literary entity, Fiona McLeod. 

Dating from the production of ‘‘The Countess 
Cathleen,” by Yeats, May 8th, 1899, at the Irish 
Literary Theater at the Antient Concert Rooms in 
Dublin, up to the time of the engagement of the 
Abbey players in this country this season, there 
have been produced over one hundred plays from 
the pens of Irish playwrights. While some of the 
legends upon which several plays have been based 
are a variant of legends common to other countries, 
the atmosphere, the delineation of character, the 
ideals, and the subtle, lureful spirit of the plays | 
are as Irish as the soil of Galway. The structural 
forms and the symbolism used in the presentation 
of ideas show in many instances a borrowing from 
the classic, a quietness, a slow posturing, a sense of 
movement that is Greek in its geometric realiza- 
tien of the value to interpretation of pure form. 


Plays and 
Playwrights 








1Trish Plays and ia Seance By Cornelius Weygandt. 
Macmillan. 303 pp. $2. 


The scenery used by the Abbey Players is exceed- 
ingly simple and in nowise does it detract attention 
from the action of the play. Many scenes are 
played against a plain back drop curtain. Screens, 
curtains, and lights are used to suggest rather than 
actually portray certain settings. This simplicity 
is necessary to the poetic character of most of the 
plays, particularly so when one realizes that the 
lines are written to be chanted or cadenced accord- 
ing to certain laws of rhythm, and in many cases 
sung, but not as we understand singing. It is 
more a regulated declamation, a relation of sound 
to word that arouses subjective states of conscious- 
ness in the listener, an approach to the old secrets 
of incantations. 


To Mr. Yeats chiefly must be given thanks for 
this return to the old and beautiful musical utter- 
ance that had long been a forgotten art. After a 

a . patient survey of the entire Irish 

Cf Seats iterary movement, the personality 
of W. B. Yeats looms large for a 
variety of reasons. .He believes in [reland—in the 
very soul of the country and in the nobleness of 
her upspringing art: He writes: ‘‘The end of art 
is the ecstasy awakened by the presence before 
an ever-changing mind of what is permanent in 
the world, or by the arousing of that mind itself 
into the very delicate and fastidious mood habitual 
with it when it is seeking these permanent and re- 
curring things.’’ Then he possesses the patience 
to re-write again and again his poems and plays, 
working into them the vocal rhythm, the balance, 
the pattern that shall express—Ireland. The 
material of ‘‘Cathleen ni-Houlihan”’ is meager,— 
an old woman who wanders to a peasant’s cottage 
and rambles on about her dead lovers, her four 
beautiful fields, stolen away, of the strangers in 
her house. If we had not seen the label of the 
play which tell us (that the old woman is ‘Ire- 
land,’’)—we should hardly know the fact from read- 
ing the lines. But how different with the added 
magic of a carefully considered stage presentation. 
a presentation gathered from intuition rather than 
the canons of dramatic art. By gesture, by the 
declamatory chant of the dead heroes, who have 
died for her but who “will be remembered for- 
ever,” by the light on the hills that streams through 
the open door, by the sacrifice of the young man 
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Michael Gillane who leaves home on his wedding eve 
to serve his country, by the cry at the last that the 
Frenchareinthe harbor, the fact that the old woman 
is indeed bereaved, sad Ireland still glorious in spite 
of her sorrow, is impressed upon you and “brings 
tears to the eyes and chokes the throat with sobs, 
so intimately physical is the appeal of its pathos.” 


George Moore must be largely reckoned with as 
a part of the Irish Renaissance, not only for the 
fact that for the last ten years he has chosen to 
live in Ireland and interest himself 
wn her art, literature, and politics, 
but also that he is the only living 
Irish novelist whose work lays claim to greatness. 
Moore’s Trilogy, ‘‘Hail and Farewell” (of which 
“Ave” and “Salve ”’ are published and “ Vale’”’ in 
preparation), when completed, will be an impres- 
sionistic picture of modern Ireland rising from the 
dews and damps of her long slumber to revive once 
more the glory of her ancient fame. When you 
perceive this plan of the Trilogy all Moore’s wan- 
derings afield and irrelevant bits of discussion in 
“‘Salve,’’! fit together and become pertinent toa 
balanced whole. Necessarily the reader sees the 
Ireland that Moore sees, but he detaches himself 
intentionally now and then and endeavors to place 
us at a vantage point where we may look at Ire- 
land through the eyes of Lady Gregory, Yeats, 
Edward Martyn, or the Irish poet ‘‘A. E.” 
(George Russell.) The story of Moore’s religious 
whifflings of faith and his controversy with the 
bishop is deliciously humorous and as ‘‘able as 
it is heterodox.”’ 


Ireland’s 
Lone Novelist 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Lady Gregory publishes five sprightly, new 
comedies, 2? ‘‘The Bogie Men,” ‘‘The Full Moon,” 
“Coats,” ‘‘Damer’s Gold,” and ‘‘McDonough’s 
Wife.”” They are pleasant, piquant sketches of 
Irish life, written with Lady Gregory’s own de- 
lightful humor and delicate mastery of the tech- 
nique of the Irish folk-tongue. Their characteri- 
zation is faultless and, in general, the interest is 
well sustained. As dramatic offerings, they lean 
toward a dialogue form; they are talky, but the 
splendid breadth of characterization saves them 
from dullness. As literary material, they have 
not the lure of the plays by Lady Gregory that 
deal with the Ireland of a thousand years ago; 
neither are they concerned with the potent inter- 
ests of social, political and industrial Ireland of 
to-day. 

““McDonough’s Wife’’ is the strongest of the 
five plays, but it can hardly be classed as a comedy 
with its burying of Catherine McDonough and 
the eyrie screaming of McDonough’s pipes follow- 
ing her corpse along the road. 

“‘Coats’’ is a delicious trifle of a play. Two 
rival editors who are addicted to the amiable vice 
of writing things ahead of time in order to have 
them handy, write each other’s obituaries. By 
accident they exchange coats in a restaurant where 
they are in the habit of dining and each finds his 
own obituary written by the other. A quarrel 
ensues but the editorial instinct prevails. They 
acknowledge each other’s work to be well 
done in the main; the coats are exchanged 
again and the obituaries laid away for the time 
of need. 





TRAVEL, EXPLORATION AND 
DESCRIPTION 


MAJOR LIONEL JAMES, who calls himself a 
latter-day adventurer, and who was one of the 

four English journalists who saw fighting from the 
: Turkish side in the Balkan War, has 

coon written a spirited account of his 
experience which he has entitled 

“With the Conquered Turk.” ? Major James was 
special correspondent of the London Times with the 
Turkish army. He has a good deal to say which 
goes to refute a number of the claims made by Bul- 
garian and Servian press agents. Inshort, heshows 
up the Turks in a much better light than we had 
heretoforeregarded'them. Thevolumeisillustrated 
from drawings, photographs and maps. Oddly 
enough this more favorable opinion of the Turk, 
which the world had begun to discard since the Bul- 
garian victories in Thrace, is borne out by a pleasing 
new story of the Mohammedan world which Henry 
Otis Dwight (author of “Turkish Life in War 
Time”’) has entitled ‘‘A Muslim Sir Galahad.’’4 
Selim, son of Hassan Bey, is an attractive character 
living in the fastnesses of the Kurdish mountains. 
He yearns for a better religion than that of his 


D. Appleton Co. 395 pp. 





1 Salve. By George Moore. 
75. ‘ 
2New Comedies. By Lady Gregory. Putnam’s. 166 
pp. $1.50. 

3 With the Conquered Turk. By Lionel James. Small, 
Maynard. 315 pp., ill. 4 / . 

«A Muslim Sir Galahad. By Henry Otis Dwight. 
Fleming H. Revell. 188 pp., ill. $1. 


fathers, and discovers in the missionary a helper in 
time of need. In his introduction, Dr. James S. 
Dennis, the missionary authority, says that Dr. 
Dwight’s local coloring is ‘‘absolutely genuine.” 


An absorbingly interesting account of ‘The 
Passing of the Turkish Empire in Europe’’> has 
been written by Captain B. Granville Baker, of the 
British navy, author of ‘‘The Walls of Constanti- 
nople.” Itisasort of combination travel book and 
history, very illuminating. There are some useful 
pictures. A pointed and illuminating account of 
what the writer, Francis McCullagh, calls ‘‘Italy’s 
War For A Desert,’ is dedicated to ‘‘ my colleagues 
and fellow correspondents who were not afraid to 
tell the truth about Tripoli.”” Mr. McCullagh 
tells of the actual fighting and relates what he 
asserts were only a few of the ‘‘atrocities’’ com- 
mitted by the Italians in ‘‘ purging the oasis.” 


By easy stages we get to Mesopotamia and Kurd- 
istan,7 although perhaps not in disguise as was Mr. 
E. B. Soane, who gives us a rather full account of a 
recent adventurous journey he took through the 

6 The Passing of the Turkish Empire in Europe. By B. 
Granville Baker. Lippincott. 335 PP. ill. $3.50. 

6 Italy’s War For a Desert. By Francis McCullagh. 
Chicago: F. C. Browne & Co. 410 pp., ill. “ 22 

y E. B. 


7 To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in Disguise. 
Soane. Small, Maynard. 421 pp., ill. $4. 
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southern part of Turkey and Asia. An interesting 
part of his narrative is that he speaks rather favor- 
ably of the Kurds who have heretofore been re- 
garded as somewhat of an epitome of all that is 
savage and inhuman. 


In the ‘‘ All Red Series”’ Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller, 
K. C. S. I. gives us the story of the Empire of In- 
dia.!_ The author, who was for many years con- 

nected with the Indian government, 
Ser hese has a wide and close acquaintance 
with the history, resources and peo- 

ples of the peninsula. 

Just at this time, when China and the Chinese 
are taking up so much space in periodical literature, 
the appearance of an outline history, ? particularly 
of China, is exceedingly useful. Although there 
have been numerous books written on China from 
almost every conceivable point of view, and ai- 
though the Chinese have a longer continuous 
history than any other people, a history of China 
in English is a new thing. The first volume of 
this work, which treats of the earliest times to the 
Manchu conquest in 1644, is by Mr. Herbert H. 
Gowen, lecturer on Oriental History at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

China is one of the few great nations concerned 
vitally with the future of the Pacific Ocean. 
Undoubtedly the supremacy of the world during 
the next few centuries will hinge upon the domina- 
tion of this ocean. Whether such domination 
shall be under the flag of the white race, the 
British or the American; or the yellow race, China 
or Japan; or whether Russia shall come in for a 
share—this is the problem that is discussed sug- 
gestively and stimulatingly in Frank Fox’s book 
“Problems of the Pacific.””* Mr. Fox, who is one 
of the editors of the Morning Post, of London, 
and has already written a book on this general 
subject entitled ‘‘The Ramparts of Empire,” 
finally concludes that friendly coéperation be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States will 
give to the Anglo-Saxon race the mastery of the 
world’s greatest ocean, but that ‘rivalry between 
these two kindred nations may cause the greatest 
evils and possibly irreparable disasters.’” Another 





, highly interesting volume on this subject of the 


Pacific (‘‘ The New Pacific ’’) 4 is a revised edition of 
Hubert Howe Bancroft’s ‘‘Study of Pacific Prob- 
lems.’”’ This has been thoroughly revised and 
brought down to date. It includes, moreover, not 
only the results—commerce, industry, wealth, and 
people—but the romance of the vast Pacific 
Ocean. 

Particularly adapted for children, though hav- 
ing interest for older readers, is ‘‘Old China and 
Young America,” ® by Mrs. S. P. Conger, who was 
the wife of a former Minister to Peking. Passing 
to Japan, we have a little volume in what the pub- 
lishers call Our Neighbors Series, on ‘‘Our Neigh- 
bors: The Japanese,” * by Joseph King Goodrich 
formerly professor in the Imperial College, Kyoto. 
Dr. Goodrich writes a straightforward story of 
information. 








1 The Empire of India. By Sir Bampfylde Fuller. Lit- 
tle, Brown. 394 pp., ill. 3. 
2 An Outline History of China. By Herbert H. Gowen. 

Sherman, French. 208 pp., ill. $1.20 

3 Problems of the Pacific. By Frank Fox. Small, May- 
nard. 294 pp. $2. 
_4 The i Pacific. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. New 
York: The Bancroft Company. 549 pp. $2. 

6 Old China and Young America. By Sarah Pike Conger. 
Chicago: F.G. Browne & Co. 160 pp., ill. 75 cents. 

6 Our Neighbors: The Japanese. By ‘Joseph King Good- 
rich. Chicago: F. G. Browne & Co. 253 pp., ill. $1.25. 


Mr. Joseph K. Goodrich, author of the book on 
Japan already noted, and a traveler of particularly 
close acquaintance with Latin-American condi- 
tions, has great confidence in what 
he calls ‘‘The Coming Mexico”? 
In a little volume i in what is known 
as the ‘“‘ World To-day Series,’’ he sets forth frankly 
and briefly the salient characters of modern Mexico 
more from an industrial and economic than politi- 
cal standpoint and expresses great hope for the 
future of the country and people. The volume is 
illustrated. A useful, informational study of 
‘Panama Past and Present’’® has been written by 
Mr. Farnham Bishop, a well known lecturer, a 
son of Joseph B. Bishop, Secretary of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. 


Mexico 
and Panama 


The English translation of Madam Claire de 
Pratz’ ‘France From Within,’’? on the other hand, 
is very stimulating in style and unusually illuminat- 
ing in the choice of incidents and 
situations. Madam de Pratz, her- 
self a French woman, is Professor 
in the Lycée Racine and a leader in educational 
work in France. She writes with a light touch, 
yet with keen knowledge and perception, about 
social and commercial, rather than __ political, 
France with particular reference to woman and the 
family. 


A New View 
of France 


In 841 pages of manly, direct, simple statement 
Captain Roald Amundsen has told the story of his 
conquest of the South Pole.” Captain Amundsen’s 

Welter narrative is modest and clear. Read- 
Exploration ing into it at almost any part in the 
and Adventure two bulky volumes will show how 
the peaceful attainment of the South Pole was due 
to careful calculation, forethought, and good man- 
agement. Amundsen gratefully acknowledges his 
debt to his predecessors in Antarctic exploration. 
He did not make any of their mistakes, but he did 
a good deal more than avoid mistakes. There 
was no guesswork under the Norwegian flag. 
Every detail, every probability one might al- 
most say every possibility was considered and 
conquered before the march began. Amundsen 
never magnifies his difficulties, nor minimizes 
them. He just states facts without ever letting 
himself fall into mere rhetoric or moralizing. 
There are many illustrations, and a few maps and 
charts. 


A new book of northern polar exploration and 
adventure is ‘‘Lost in the Arctic: A Story of the 
Alabama Expedition of 1909-1912,” by Ejnar 
Mikkelsen. The Mikkelsen Expedition, it will be 
remembered, explored the outline of Greenland 
and took relief to the survivors of the “Dan- 
mark’s’’ Expedition of 1908. Captain Mikkelsen 
tells a straightforward story to the accompani- 
ment of a number of excellent illustrations and a 
satisfactory map. 





7The Coming Mexico. By Joseph King Goodrich. 
McClurg. 280 pp., ill. $1.50. 

8 Panama Past and Present. By Farnham Bishop. The 
Century Company. 271 pp., ill. 75 cents 

9 France From Within. By ee Claire de Pratz. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 368 pp., ill. $8: 

10 The South Pole: An Avcount, of the Norwegian Ant- 
arctic Expedition in the Ms 9 1910-1912. By Roald 
Amundsen. Translated by A. G. Chater. 2 vols. New 
York: Lee Keedick. 841 pp., ill, $10 

1 Lost in the Arctic: The Story of the ‘ Alabama” Expe- 
dition, 1909-1912. By. Ejnar Mikkelsen. George H. 
Doran. 395 pp., ill. is 











GERMAN DEVELOPMENT 


THE evolution of modern Germany, its amazing 

progress during its short existence as a nation, 
and the designs of its statesmen for predominance 
in world politics are the subjects of an increasing 
number of volumes by authoritative and stimulat 
ing writers. The gradual transformation of the 
German state during the nineteenth century from 
an almost patriarchal, feudal country into an 
individualistic, capitalist one is a striking illustra- 
tion of modern social, economic and political prog- 
ress. This transformation is traced ina scholarly, 
comprehensive way in a little volume entitled 
““Germany and Its Evolution in Modern Times,’’! 
by Henri Lichtenberger, who writes in French, and 
who has been for many years a lecturer at the Sor- 
bonne. The present English version is by A. M. 
Ludovici. M. Lichtenberger endeavors to demon- 
strate conclusively that, while personal enterprise 
is very strong in Germany, it has never resulted 
in anarchic individualism. The German nation, 
therefore, “provides admirable human material 
wherewith to build up colossal organisms of all 
kinds which go to constitute the system of enter- 
prise: national armies, great administrative bodies, 
vast financial and industrial enterprises.’”’ More- 
over, German democracy does not “‘arrogate to 
herself the position of being the only mistress of 
the nation’s destinies, but willingly shares its 
power with a supreme head it has not chosen, but 
whom tradition has provided.” 


This spirit of progressive scientific compromise 
is illustrated by the growth of what Elmer Roberts 
calls ‘‘ Monarchical Socialism in Germany.”? The 

One Phase Monograph on this subject, which 

of German Mr. Roberts has just brought out 

Socialism through the Scribners, aims to show 
to what extent the associated monarchies forming 
the German Imperial State are engaged in profit- 
yielding undertakings that in other states are 
usually left to other individuals and companies. 
There are a number of different kinds of socialism in 
Germany, Mr. Roberts maintains,—the political, 
the doctrinaire, and the state variety. It is of the 
last that he treats particularly, discussing railroad, 
labor exchanges, general national insurance and 
taxation, and finishing with some reflections on 
the growth of the German navy, and an excellent 
chapter on the play instinct in the Fatherland. 
This subject of the functions of the state in its 
relation to governmental procedure is elaborated 
in great detail by Dr. Herman Gerlach James 
(Adjunct Professor of Government in the Univer- 
sity of Texas) in an exhaustive monograph on 
“Principles of Prussian Administration.”? Pro- 
fessor James also treats of the public enterprises of 
the government, but devotes more space than Mr. 
Roberts to the working out of their administrative 
functions. 





1Germany and Its Evolution in Modern Times. By 
Henri Lichtenberger. Translated by A. M. Ludovici. 
Henry Holt & Co. 440 pp. $2.50. 

2 Monarchical Socialism in Germany. By Elmer Rob- 
erts. Scribner’s. 200 pp. $1.25. 
3’ Principles of Prussian Administration. By Herman 
Gerlach James. Macmillan. 309 pp. $1.50. 
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There are those who see in the dramatic emer- 
gency of the German Empireasa great world power 
and the German Kaiser’s unceasing interference in 
the world’s affairs, a deliberate Ger- - 
man scheme for the dominance, if 
not conquest of the world. Pro- 
fessor Roland G. Usher, of the History Depart- 
ment of Washington University, is one of these. 
He believes that the vital factor in the modern 
international situation is ‘‘the aggression of Ger- 
many, her determination to expand her territories, 
and to increase her wealth and power.” + The Ger- 
mans, says Professor Usher, ‘‘aim at nothing else 
than the domination of Europe and of the world 
by the Germanic race.’’ This vast project, he 
further maintains, is already one-half accomplished. 
His book on ‘“‘ Pan-Germanism’”’ is an attempt to 
describe Europe and Germany as the Germans see 
them, supplemented by a statement of the prog- 
ress that Germany has already made toward a 
realization of this scheme, and a description of the 
attempts of her ‘‘victims”’ to frustrate it. Speak- 
ing always from the German viewpoint, Dr. Usher 
considers ‘‘the myth of English preponderance,” 
the ‘fatal weakness”’ of Imperial England, and the 
comparative impotence of France and Russia. 
England, says Professor Usher, Germany hates, 
disdains and despises; ‘‘for France and Russia she 
possesses a wholesome respect mingled with fear, 
but not with love.’”’ He shows us also the strength 
of Imperial Germany, sets forth the prerequisites 
of success in a grandiose scheme of this kind, points 
out the significant position of the United States, 
traces the evidence of the scheme in European 
politics of a decade, and sets forth what he regards 
as the justifiability and probability of the success 
of Pan-Germanism. Professor Usher writes with a 
brilliant, trenchant style that illuminates the en- 
tire international situation. 


Aggressive 
Germany 


An appreciation of ‘‘The Literature of Ger- 
many,” ® by Dr. J. G. Robertson (Professor of Ger- 
man in the University of London) is one of the 

recent issues of the Home University 


a Library, other numbers of which we 
have had occasion to notice in these 
pages. Dr. Robertson, while not attempting to 


‘dispute the fact that German literary history 
presents a record of broken, and often unrealized 
endeavor, that its development is irregular as that 
of no other modern literature in Europe, and that 
its appeal in even its best works is frankly a 
national one rather than a cosmopolitan one,” 
yet nevertheless claims, and asserts that he justi- 
fies the claim ‘‘that German literature is an essen- 
tially modern literature . . . in its entire range 
from early medieval times onwards it is in pecu- 
liarly close touch with the thinking and feeling of 
to-day.” Dr. Robertson’s volume is one of the 
best and most helpful of the recent English studies 
of German literature. 





4 Pan-Germanism. By Roland G. Usher. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 314 pp. $1.75. 


5’ The Literature of Germany. By J. G. Robertson. 
Henry Holt & Co. 256 pp. 50 cents. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC WORKS 


WITHIN a few weeks there appeared in this 
country three books devoted to the sub- 
ject of Syndicalism. Considering the fact that 
Syndicalism the points of view of the several 
Here and writers are wholly distinct from one 
Abroad = another and that each work is ad- 
dressed to a special constituency, as it were, the 
practically simultaneous publication of these books 
may be taken as an indication of the widespread 
interest in the subject. ‘‘Syndicalism and the 
General Strike,’’! by Arthur D. Lewis, isan English 
work which is based on a reading of much French, 
German, and Italian literature hitherto inaccessi- 
ble to English readers. Its value to American 
readers lies chiefly in its interpretation of the Euro- 
pean Syndicalist movement. The author speaks 
almost contemptuously of American Syndicalism 
and pretends to no specific knowledge of the move- 
ment in this country. 

“‘ American Syndicalism,’’? on the other hand, is 
the exclusive subject which concerns Mr. John 
Graham Brooks in his new book based upon lec- 
tures given at the University of California two 
years ago. He calls attention to the differences 
in the interpretation of principles between theoreti- 
cal Syndicalists and the agitators of the “I. W. 
W.” campaign in this country. In the new 
volume by John Spargo,—"*Syndicalism, Indus- 
trial Unionism, and Socialism,’ ’—there is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting discussion of the subject by a 
Socialist leader who is not himself a believer in 
Syndicalism. Like Mr. Lewis, Mr. Spargo de- 
votes much attention to the question of the general 
strike and the relation of Syndicalism thereto. 
Whether one wholly sympathises with Mr. Spar- 
go’s point of view or not, he has done a useful thing 
in presenting the points of contact and of differ- 
ence between Syndicalism as he conceives it, in- 
dustrial unionism and socialsim. 

A bit of out-and-out socialistic propaganda 
which is concerned with the elements of the subject 
and not with the refinements of the controversy 
that has arisen between the various camps of 
Socialists is Allan L. Benson’s little book, ‘‘The 
Truth About Socialism.’’4 In this volume one will 
find tersely and simply stated the principles on 
which Socialist leaders chiefly rely in their cam- 
paign to win American converts. 


One of the best informed of the recent books 
dealing with the immigration problem is ‘‘The 
Immigrant Invasion,’’ > “by Frank Julian Warne, 

formerly Secretary of the New York 

Immigration State Immigration Commission, and 

a special expert on foreign-born 
population for the last United States census. 
Unlike many of its predecessors, this book deals 


By Arthur D. 





1 Syndicalism and the General Strike. 
Lewis. Small, Maynard. 320 pp. $2.50. 
2 American Syndicalism. By John Graham Brooks. 
Macmillan. 264 pp. $1.50. 
3 Syndicalism, Industrial Me oe Sg itm. By 
John Spargo. B. W. Huebsch. 24: 
4 The Truth About Socialism. By PKinan L. “Benson. B. 
w. Huebsch. 188 pp. . 
5 The Immigrant “ae eo By Frank Julian Warne. 
Dodd, Mead. 336 pp. $2.5! 


particularly with the distribution of the im- 
migrants in this country, their adaptation to 
our institutions, and the probable future of 
immigration movements. The whole work is 
founded on copious and exact information derived 
from a series of investigations covering many 
years. Numerous diagrams, maps, charts and 
photographs aid in elucidating the writer’s 
points. 


It is unfortunate that the two-volume work by 
James Harrington Boyd on “ Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Industrial Insurance’’® was delayed in 

‘tidbiaiiiin publication until near the close of 

Comaamndtben _ legislative sessions of many of 
he States. _ This topic is one of the 
foremost in fate legislation at the present time, 
and there had been no complete presentation of 
the matter before Mr. Boyd’s work was written. 
It is the purpose of the book to point out and dis- 
tinguish the characteristics of all the different 
remedial laws proposed for the relief of injured 
workmen, to show the effects of the operation of 
these various laws on both the employer and em- 
ployee, and to discuss the fundamental principles 
upon which such laws must be based under our 
constitutional limitations. The author further 
describes in detail the schemes of procedure and 
administration employed in practical operation of 
compensation and industrial insurance laws in this 
country. He gives the full text of the statutes in 
force on January I, 1913, in Germany, England, 
and the several States of the Union where such 
legislation has been enacted. Mr. Boyd has given 
close attention to this subject for the past twenty 
years, during which time he has spent two years 
in Europe familiarizing himself with the prac- 
tical operation of compensation systems in the 
countries of their origin. As chairman of the 
Ohio Employers’ Liability Commission, he has 
recently been in close touch with American legis- 
lation. 


An extremely useful and suggestive little book 
on ‘‘The Social Center’’? has been added to the 
National Municipal League series published by 
the Appletons. This work, which 
has been edited by Edward J. Ward, 
who as director of recreation facili- 
ties at Rochester, developed the social-center idea 
in a number of the Rochester schools, gives full 
information on the various phases of the social- 
center movement from many points of view. It is 
a significant fact that the active propaganda 
carried forward by Mr. Ward during the last few 
years resulted in the great national parties endors- 
ing the idea during the Presidential campaign. 
Mr. Ward is now adviser of the University Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Wisconsin, 
and in that position has been able to advance the 
idea with great success. 


The Social 
Center 





6 6 Workmen’ s Compensation. 2 vols. td James Harring- 
ton Boyd. Bobbs-Merrill. 1622 pp. 

7The Social Center. By Edward J. W ard. 
359 pp. $1.50. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS FOR THE 
INVESTOR 


WNERS of stocks and bonds were nat- 
urally relieved to find that the death 
of J. Pierpont Morgan did not upset the 
prices of their securities. Even in the day- 
to-day stock market, whose movements are 
so responsive to psychological forces, the 
death of such men as Henry H. Rogers, 
Edward H. Harriman, and J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan failed to cause disturbance. Morgan 
and Harriman alike were influential in cre- 
ating great masses of securities and giving 
value to them, but these values remain after 
the men have gone. Men are indispensable, 
but no one or two monopolize that quality. 

Everyone knows that the least of Mr. 
Morgan’s accomplishments was amassing of 
great fortune, and yet in nothing concerning 
him will there be greater curiosity than in 
the extent and make-up of his estate. Possi- 
bly years will pass before these facts become 
public property. Details of E. H. Harriman’s 
holdings have just appeared, although the 
railroad monarch died nearly four years ago. 
An exact inventory of both these estates will 
enable him who runs to read the investment 
secrets of two men whowere perhaps the coun- 
try’s two greatest constructive geniuses. 

Most astounding is the fact that Harri- 
man’s estate of $69,694,654 was mainly ac- 
cumulated in a period of eleven years. But 
of hardly less interest is the make-up of this 
property. Only 21 percent. was invested in 
bonds. In many respects the holdings were 
speculative. Indeed, this wizard of rail- 
roads and finance left to his heirs $4,041,876 
of absolutely worthless securities, and among 
his large speculations several have proved to 
be of little value. A careful reading of the list 
of securities further shows how generously Mr. 
Harriman ‘supported enterprises of local or 
personal interest to him, and thus was often 
led into unprofitable investments. 

But the reader does not need to be told 
how Harriman made up for losses by tre- 
mendous gains, rendered possible by his 
dogged perseverance in sticking to the one 
or two large enterprises which he created. 
Certainly disclosure of the Harriman in- 
vestments should not lead persons of smaller 
means astray. Because he chose to place 
only 21 per cent. of his property in bonds 
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argues nothing for those who have not the 
indomitable will and genius to bend conti- 
nents to their bidding. Then too, Harriman 
gave up his life and health, long before the 
normal span of years, to the work that made 
possible such a fortune, accumulated as it 
was mainly through stock investments. 

In the long run bonds; like stocks, are 
mainly influenced by prosperity or its re- 
verse. That is, to state the fact simply and 
without resort to the terms and verbiage of 
economic science, men purchase bonds chiefly 
when profitable business has given them the 
funds to invest and when profitable business 
has made the earnings of corporations so 
large as to give to their bonds a great mar- 
gin of safety. Of course bonds are affected 
by monetary conditions as well. Professor 
E. W. Kemmerer in his “Seasonal Variations 
In the Relative Demand For Money and 
Capital In the United States,” published by 
the Monetary Commission, had established 
almost as a law that bonds move in accord- 
ance with the seasonal flow of money from one 
part of the country to another. But the in- 
fluence of prosperity is probably a more fun- 
damental one. Thus it is difficult to believe 
that the decline in high grade bonds will con- 
tinue without some let or hindrance. 

But the purchasers and owners of bonds 
do not act so largely upon considerations of 
price changes as do the prospective buyers 
or owners of stocks. Every financial editor 
is now besought with questions as to whether 
the time has come to buy stocks, a question 
which, if conscientious, he can only answer 
by saying that really good stocks, referring 
especially to railroad issues, are usually 
fairly cheap if purchased outright on a basis 
to yield 6 per cent. What comes perhaps 
most often these days to those who try to 
solve investment puzzles is the inevitable 
question regarding United States Steel pre- 
ferred shares in case the great corporation is 
forced to dissolve. More or less sensational 
disclosures have sprung from evidence in the 
Government suit against this company, and 
stockholders who were unperturbed when 
first they knew such a suit was under way 
have gradually lost some of their equanimity. 

It has always been a grave question whether 
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inexperienced investors should purchase pre- 
ferred shares in the Steel Corporation. About 
these shares there has been a certain specula- 
tive quality. Yet today the question is not 
one of what should have been done. It is a 
question of what will happen to stock owned 
by tens of thousands of women and others 
who are in no position to follow or rightly 
measure such developments as may take 
place. 

It is true that Steel preferred has fluctu- 
ated about 52 points in the course of six 
years, or 42 points if the panic of 1907 is not 
considered. Such figures show the rather 
speculative character of this stock. But 
extreme fluctuation within the last two 
years, or since the Government has brought 
suit, has been only ten points. Since the 
company was formed in 1gor it has never 
failed to pay dividends on its preferred 
stock at a regular rate of 7 per cent. and dur- 
ing these twelve years earnings have aver- 
aged about $41,000,000 a year after this 
dividend was paid. At the present time the 
common stock, which obviously is junior to 
the preferred, is priced at about $330,000,- 
000, even at the present admittedly low lev el 
for stock quotations. These facts clearly 
show that only calamity of the most extreme 
and almost unprecedented nature could sub- 
stantially destroy the value of Steel pre- 
ferred. The stock may not be a wise one for 
inexperienced persons to purchase, but there 
is clearly no ground for panic upon the part 
of those who already own it. 

Remarkable figures recently published by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle show- 
ing the steady, regular increase from year 
to year in both gross and net earnings of 237 
electric railways in all parts of the country 


afford striking testimony to the stability of 
an industry which is being developed tech- 
nically and financially without the genius of 
any one man, and in which so many investors 
have a stake. In 1912 these 237 concerns 
reported gross earnings of $486,22 5,094, an 
increase of 6.36 per cent. following an increase 
of 6.33 per cent. in the 1911 figures over those 
of 1910. The per cent. of increase of net 
earnings was hardly less steady. 

Net earnings of steam railroads in 1913 
will probably be larger than in any year since 
1907. It is true that financial conditions 
are by no means satisfactory or settled. De- 
struction of property by the Western floods 
will in time deplete the store of capital, and 
railroads have suffered along with others. 
But the really striking increase in railroad 
earnings in the last year is a more basic fac- 
tor, and one that must make itself felt. 

Investors fall into ruts, like other persons, 
and overlook whole classes of desirable se- 
curities. A recent offering by a great Can- 
adian transcontinental railway system re- 
minds the financial community that the in- 
vesting public is still unappreciative of the 
merits of “equipment trust certificates.” 
These are short term bonds, or notes, se- 
cured by cars or locomotives, or both. 
Such securities are paid off in series, and are 
thus free from the uncertainties of the dis- 
tant future. In actual practice over a gen- 
eration they have been found to be unusually 
safe. Authorities seem to disagree whether 
there have been no defaults in that time, or 
only two or three. Finally these certificates 
can be had to yield close to 5 per cent. A 
closer acquaintance with them is enough 
worth while to lead the investor to consult 
his banker on the subject. 


TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


COMMENT ON GCE LLANEOUS 
SECURITIES 

How do you regard the following investme nts for a person 
of comfortable means dependent on income? Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé, Baltimore & Ohio, National Lead pre- 
ferred, Wells Fargo, Adams Express, General Electric, Great 
Northern, Southern Pacific, Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Southern Railway preferred, U.S. Realty & Improvement 
5 per cent. bonds. Would you advise a person holding a 
considerable amount of United States Steel preferred, bought 
at 97, to hold on to it, or sell and reinvest the proceeds? 
In making my investments, I wish the largest yield consistent 
with safety, but do not care so much for convertibility. Can 
you suggest safe securities, which because of lack of converti- 
bility, can be bought to give a particularly good yield? What 
do you think of the Standard Oil stocks for permanent invest- 
ment, and which one of the subsidiaries do you think the most 
desirable? Would you think it well to put about one-hal 
of my funds into the best of the stocks I have mentioned, 
and one-half into farm mortgages? Would you think it any 
better to put one-third into public utility securities? Do you 
think I would be likely to find # more satisfactory to go to 
New York to make my investments than to do it by mail? 


No. 444. 


Strictly for investment purposes, we think, 
if we were in your place, we should be inclined to 
eliminate the express companies’ stocks from con- 
sideration, at least for the time being, or until it 
is possible to tell more accurately how the earning 
power of the various companies is going to be 
affected by the reduction of rates for service, 
ordered some time ago by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and perhaps less directly, what 
effect the establishment and growth of the Parcel 
Post is going to have upon their business. We 
should be inclined to eliminate National Lead, 
also, as one of the stocks, whose market position 
is not unlikely to be affected to some extent by 
tariff legislation. For the rest of the issues you 
name we might attempt an arbitrary ranking of 
them about as follows: Great Northern, General 
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Electric; U nion Pacific; Northern Pacific, Atchison, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Southern Pacific and Southern 
Railway ‘preferred. The bonds in. your ‘list’ we 
think’ might’ be given preference over almost any 
of the stocks. 

Steel preferred might. be found to show more 
or less wide’.market changes during the progress 
of tariff legislation, and during the progress of ‘the 
Governmerit’s suit against the Corporation on the 
charge of its being a trust in violation of the Sher- 
man Law, but we do not anticipate that eithér 
one of these developments will affect the income 
producing capacity of the shares, at least for some 
time, to-come. In your reference to farm mort- 
gages; you; yourself, have suggested one of the most 
satisfactory forms ‘of _permanent investment for 
yield, suitable for one who does not need to pay 
any particular attention to convertibility. Wedo 
not see any reason why one-half of your money 
might not be employed in mortgages, provided you 
used enough care in-their selection. We will gladly 
tell you just how to investigate the opportuni- 
ties in this field of investment, if you so desire. 
On the other hand, you would be observing a pretty 
well established principle of distribution, if you 
were to put one-third of your funds, as you suggest, 
into public service corporation securities. The 
best seasoned bonds of this type yield 5 per cent. or 
a fraction more, and there are a number of first 
class stocks obtainable to yield around six. 

We find it difficult, as we have pointed out on a 
number of different occasions, to discuss the stocks 
of the former Standard Oil subsidiaries at all in de- 
tail. So little is known about them that even the 
brokers who make it their business to keep in touch 
with the market all the time have come to refer to 
them as the “mystery stocks.” In but few cases are 
the carnings of the companies known, and often- 
times there is no means of telling when dividends 
are declared, whether they are intended to be quar- 
terly, semi-annual or annual dividends. These are 
fundamentals which it is necessary to know about 
any stock before its merits can be judged. 

There is no doubt that, if you could find it con- 
venient to call personally on the bankers of the in- 
vestment center nearest to you, you would be better 
satisfied in the long run than if you were to try to do 
all the business by mail. We recommend this sort of 
personal investment in all cases where it is possible. 


No. 445. ISSUED AND AUTHORIZED STOCK. 


A local enterprise which was recently incorporated under 
the laws of the State with $20,000 es is selling stock to 
the amount of $5000, this amount, as is claimed, being suffi- 
cient to carry on the business. I would like to know who 
would have control of the unsold shares, that is, as to selling 
and voting them. Would the ensuing dividends, if any, 
be declared on the whole $20,000 or just on the $5000 sold? I 
am inclined to think that the shares sold would be the only 
ones that could be voted or that dividends could be declared 
upon, but statements have been made to the contrary, and I 
went to besure. I would like to know, also, what facts I should 
investigate before putting any money into this concern. 


Your understanding that it is only the stock that 
has been issued and sold that will be entitled to 
share in the distribution of dividends@and that 
can be voted, is correct. The unissued stock, so 
far as standing as a liability against the company 
is concerned, is as though it were not in existence. 
It remains under the control of the directors; 
that is, they are the ones to determine when, and 
under what conditions it shall be issued and sold. 
In a general way, these things may be suggested as 
among the important ones for you to investigate, 
before putting any money into the enterprise in 
question: (1) the chara¢ter, ability and responsi- 
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bility of the people who are promoting it; (2) the 
purposes for which the proceeds of the sale of the 
stock are to be used; (3) the company’s financial 
condition as revealed by its balance or statement 
of assets and liabilities as it begins business, pay- 
ing particular attention to see how well provided 
it is with what is called ‘working capital,”’ 
funds available to meet current needs, as dis- 
tinguished from the capital which is invested in 
the plant itself. Incidentally, your inquiry into 
these things should bring to light just what amount 
of tangible assets there is back of the stock. And, of 
course, you will want to satisfy yourself about there 
being a need for the company, and whether or not 
it will have strong competition to meet. 


No. 446. FROM A PENNSYLVANIA INVESTOR. 


Will you kindly recommend a bond investment for a resi- 
dent of Pennsylvania. I prefer safety and a smaller rate of 
interest, to risk with a higher rate. My present investments 
are $6000 i in each of two local public utility bonds and some 
savings bank stock, paying 20 per cent. on a market value of 
over 400. Would you suggest any changes in these? 


We do not know of any reason why you should 
seek to make any changes in your present invest- 
ments, unless perhaps, at favorable opportunities, 
you took occasion to reduce your holdings of public 
utility issues somewhat, with a view to getting your 
funds distributed among a larger number of se- 
curities of different types, thus insuring a higher 
average degree of safety. For the present, we 
think we should be disposed to recommend some 
caution in making investment. With so many 
signs of uncertainty on the financial horizon we 
think you might do well to give consideration to 
short term securities. Fora Pennsylvania investor 
some bond like the Pennsylvania convertible 
314’s of 1915, it seems to us, ought to prove at- 
tractive at present prices to yield about 4.90 per- 
cent. You do not indicate how much you have 
available for investment just now, so we are at 
some loss to know how far to go with our sugges- 
tions. Perhaps, if your present surplus is only a 
thousand or so, it might all go into bonds like these 
for temporary employment at a satisfactory rate. 


A PLAN FOR DIVERSIFIED co tall 
O YIELD MORE THAN 5 PER C 

Within a short time there will be $5000 aaa i invest- 
ment. The conditions to be met are: first, safety of princi- 
pal; second, a ready market unimportant; third, better 
than 5 per cent., if possible, with safety. Will you please 
specify the kind ‘of securities suitable, and what amount of 
each. Would you include a few shares of Pennsylvania stock 
in the list? 

Here is a general plan, which we think might 
appeal to you for the employment of this fund: 
$2000 in a good farm mortgage to 
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yield, say, about......... 7 per cent. 
1000 in a municipal bond to yield a 
MARMMMUNNOL 6. 65.6 60 835 5 per cent. 


1000 ina well secured railroad bond 
tO WICIO SAV ss ee oases 
1000 in a high grade public utility 
bond to Wield)... 6 ies aos 


434 percent. 
5 per cent. 


$5000 to yield an average of 534 per cent. 

We do not sge any particular objection to in- 
cluding a few shares of Pennsylvania stock in a 
list for an investment of this kind, for we believe 
it to represent the highest type of railroad stock, 
but for permanent investment, we think you would 
be as well, if not better satisfied, on the whole, to 
have the entire fund in fixed interest securities, 
which are not assusceptible to market fluctuations as 
stocks, no matter how high grade the latter may be. 











